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TOE NEW EXHIBITION. 


Tere are some things which 
owe their success to repetition, and 
are never done full justice to with- 
out ample and frequent rehearsals. 
A new habit may be hard to form; 
but, when once formed, it clings like 
iron; and a new part naturally gains 
finish and reality with every addi- 
tional performance. . The rule is all 
but infallible in art, where it is only 
after the machinery has ceased to 
creak, and the scenes glide smooth- 
ly, that perfection is attainable: 
and it is equally the case in all in- 
dividual work which practice makes 
perfect. But the rule does not 
apply to events. Certain acts in 
life must be done but once to pre- 
serve their full force and dignity ; 
and the repetition of an unusual 
effort, once brilliantly successful, is 
but too often an elaborate failure. 
We might claim credit for some 
wisdom in these observations, were 
it not that every body will instant- 
ly divine what they refer to, and 
that most people will be conscious 
of certain suggestions to the same 
effect which have entered their own 
minds during the past montb. It 
is not that we have entered for an- 
other grand industrial race against 
the world, with all its prizes and 
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penalties — nor that we are bent on 
repeating on a larger scale a skilfal 
effort of art, which once gained uni- 
versal applause. It is that we have 
violated the order of nature to a cer- 
tain extent, and aimed at the repeti- 
tion of a great Event—a rash attempt, 
unknown to the usages of history. 
Ten years ago we did a great thing, 
which our neighbours imitated, with 
more and less success, as was natu- 
ral. Now that the little circle of 
imitations is over, we have had the 
temerity to take our place again in 
the field, and boldly to repeat the 
grand experiment. The attempt 
was, under any circumstances, al- 
most rash in its boldness, The first 
Industrial Palace took the world by 
storm, an unprecedented and almost 
inconceivable achievement ; Bat 
other repetitions of the Exposition 
Universelle, in other places, hare 
worn out all the freshness and much 
of the dignity of the idea. In face 
of that familiarity which breeds con- 
tempt, and of the natural exhaustion 
or satisfaction of curiosity which 
the Irish, French, and Italian shows 
might be expected to produce, we 
have once more pitched the mighty 
tent, and called together the nations. 
It is under a changed firmament that 
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the new Palace of Art and Skill 
raises its shining roofs. Dark his- 
toric clouds are upon the sky, which, 
ten years ago, were of a serenity 
almost too intense to be human ; 
and the deepest pathos of love and 
grief, sublimer elements than even 
Art, throw a certain. shadow over 
the jubilee : but the fuet is accom- 
plished by this time beyond the reach 
of adverse prophecy or cautious 
doubt. There is a second Great 
Exhibition. We have repeated our 
Event, and have not made it a fail- 
ure. Eleven years after, through ut- 
ter revolution and change of almost 
everything around — through com- 
plete failure of all our hopes and 
prophecies —in a new world moved 
by other aims, and distracted by 
livelier passions, — the Crystal won- 
der of 1851 has found a mightier, 
more elaborate, costly, and splendid 
successor. Again, the peaceable 
London crowds, plentiful enough 
of themselves in all conscience, be- 
gin to be jostled off their own 
streets ; and from all the corners of 
the earth the tide has set in towards 
that suburb, at other times so tran- 
quil in mild respectability, where 
hitherto the Brompton Boilers, tri- 
umphant erection of modern art, 
have been the height of excitement. 
Nobody pauses at the Brompton 
Boilers now; but the world itself 
lounges in between the Park and 
the Opera to improve its mind be- 
fore dinner, underneath the domes 
which are bigger than St. Paul’s and 
St. Peter’s, more grandiose and su- 
perb in size, if one could but real- 
ise it, than JBrunelleschi’s dome: 
and where already the hum of many 
tongues proclaims a grand gather- 
ing-place and rendezvous for all 
civilised nations. So far the Repe- 
tition, perilous as it was, has vin- 
dicated itself. 

The morning of this Mayday, 
breaking as it did in momentary 
tears, to be followed by that poetic 
radiance of a spring morning which 
is more delicious and exhilarating 
than any later sunshine, culled to 
myriads of minds a gleam of retro- 
spection so universal and involun- 
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tary, that it is impossible to ap- 
proach the gates of the new Pa- 
lace without giving expression to 
that inevitable thought. Though 
the earth is fixed and does not alter, 
is this the same world we are 
living in nowadays? Ten years is 
often a period as distinct in its 
smaller sphere as a century; and 
what human creature can contem- 
plate without emotion the course 
of these, which have taken so much 
off every man’s life, and added so 
much to most men’s experience? 
Few periods are so clearly rounded 
into identity. It would be vain 
to scrutinise the private memories 
which rise in many hearts gazing 
over these ten years, and the one 
melancholy additional twelvemonth 
which has intervened, as they pro- 
ceed in the wake of the crowd to the 
new celebration. For here and 
there a placid soul which has lived 
through them unmoved, how many 
climaxes and agonies of life throb 
in the remembrance of those smil- 
ing men and women who give no 
sign! Thank Heaven for those 
who are happier and better; but- 
how many a soul has gone down in 
the battle since then—bow many 
an existence has been shorn of all 
things that make life sweet! One 
cannot take off one’s hat to answer 
the gracious salutation from that 
passing carriage, without thinking 
of the other carriageful of girls one 
saw that other Mayday, just as fear- 
less and fair and unforeboding of 
evil. Within the boundaries of these 
two holidays, how many an entire 
life has concentrated its history ! 
Just beginning then in its blossom, 
its orange flower, its bridal promise ; 
and now, with all its little epic, 
wrought out and left behind! But 
more emphatic still is the universal 
story. It was not that we feared no- 
thing that last Mayday. It was that 
we persuaded ourselves to believe 
that henceforward there could be 
nothing tofear. It was the grand mil- 
lennium of convenience and safety 
which we were inaugurating. Un- 
der the crystal roof all the European 
sisters, and all the wilder nymphs 
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beyond the seas, exchanged the kiss 
of peace ; and we had it all our own 
way that one hour in our lives. 
Nobody in earth or heaven contra- 
dicted the confident prophecy. The 
pitifal skies showed no portents, but 
gave us sunshine and plenty for 
our jubilee; and not a cloud dis- 
turbed the rising or the setting of 
that day of peace. It was Happi- 
ness, all crowned and radiant, that 
gazed on the joyful nation with her 
Queen’s eyes of royal blue; and 
Reason, founded on a world of ar- 
guments, promised endless _perpe- 
tuity to the calm. Just then the 
calm was deepening into that in- 
tensest thrill of silence which pre- 
cedes the storm, had we but known 
it, but we did not know; and the 
pipings of peace went on till a quite 
different kind of utterance —sharp 
laconic droppings of distant incon- 
ceivable guns— thrust off the trom- 
peters, with conclusive distinct 
speech, into tremulous shrills of 
fear and wonder. Our grandfathers, 
a century ago, had no more favourite 
topic than the vanity of human ex- 
pectations, a theme most fruitful in 
morals. This time the lesson has 
been on a grander scale. Since we 
first let our garlands drop from our 
hands, and recognised the new in- 
fluence which had come upon the 
earth, what a stormy, splendid suc- 
cession has been upon the lurid 
skies! Sebastopol ; and that charge, 
which was not war, but more splen- 
did—a dutiful unconscious martyr- 
dom. India; with martyrdoms all 
conscious, heroic hope, despair, and 
constancy. Then the loud echoes 
rolling nearer, deluges of blood and 
tears upon the smiling Lombard 
plains, our nearest neighbours’ sons 
falling, like our own, upon the bat- 
tle-field. What a tempestuous se- 
quel to the happy augury! Scarcely 
any other ten years of the world’s 
history has scored its record so deep 
upon the mortal soil, or upon the 
hearts of men. In 1851 we were 
all safe, and safety was divine. In 
1862, we cannot tell what new 
horror, what new danger, may arise 
at any moment. Then a soldier 
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was a necessary evil, gradually to 
be done away with and superseded, 
as the world grew wiser. Now, no- 
thing stirs the popular heart with a 
warmer delight than to reckon the 
thousands of our boys who know 
how to handle their weapons, and 
to hear that they pleased the. prac- 
tised eye of the great soldier of our 
day. It is Peace who is superseded 
in the second grand festival of the 
nations. We may believe in her 
disconsolate presence, as our clever 
caricaturist depicts her, seated on an 
Armstrong gun; but she is at best 
but a spectrum of her former self — 
a shadowy and distant hope. It , 
is by making war carnage, by taking 
from it all those personal emergen- 
cies which develop heroes, by con- 
verting it into a marderous duel 
between iron and iron, cruel skill 
against skill, that we now hope to 
win back again the frightened An- 
gel. The Warrior and Black Prince 
are her arks of refuge; she has no 
place in the procession this May 
morning. While we creep along 
tbrough the sunshiny Park, with its 
radiant lines of carriages, and all its 
spring foliage bursting into tender 
fulness, the same assured sweet 
sunshine falls upon bloody fields 
of actual war; upon brooding dis- 
contents that bide their time; upon 
science busy all over the world in 
maturing the art of massacre. Such 
is the present aspect of the world 
to which, ten years ago, every wind 
of heaven and voice of earth whis- 
pered, “ Peace, peace !” 

Another difference still more dis- 


‘tinct, because individual, makes the 


occasion memorable. The heart of 
the holiday has been taken out of 
it by a hand which no man can 
gainsay. For twice ten years the 
Queen—for whose comfort it is 
safe to say there is not a subject 
she has, who would not willingly 
resign a part ef his own — was as 
happy and prosperous as her peo- 
ple’s wishes could have made her. 
Trouble never seemed to breathe 


upon that serene royal firmament. 
Health, love, and peace made the 
palaces of England a joy in the 
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world. We had no associations but 
those of happiness with the Royal 
Lady for whom men have learned 
to pray—no form of words but 
the loyal aspirations of the heart. 
Of all honourable men, the Prince 
who stood highest in Englifh so- 
ciety’ was the most honourable and 
spotless —a true, tender, and noble 
gentleman. Ten years ago the hus- 
band gave to the wife the most ex- 
quisite pleasure which it is possible 
to give to a woman. He could not 
make her greater, richer, or more 
supreme than she was, as other men 
are blessed to do for the women they 
It was a loftier and more ex- 
quisite homage which the Prince 
rendered to his Lady and ours. He 
made her queen of an unique and 
upparalieled triumph, which was the 
work of his own patient genius and 
persevering toi). He wrought out 
the original idea, through discour- 
agements and opposition of all kinds, 
He endured the prejudices, the diffi- 
culties that interposed in the way ; 
he guided it through the gradual 
success, the final completion ; and 
when this work was done which 
took the world by storm, he who 
could not add an empire to her 
crown, since time and fate forbade, 
placed his Queen upon a new 
throne which all her kingdoms had 
not given her, and added the deli- 
cate laurel of her husband’s triumph 
to the crowns more wealthy, but 
less sweet. That time and hour 
brought the Two from their height 
of rank to the level of nature, where 
it is still the man who rejoices to be- 
stow, and it is the woman who is 
most blessed to receive. Hush! 
speak low. Last night, when the 
arkness fell over her widow’s veil 
and her tears, have not you heard 
how she went softly away out of 
Windsor, maybe to cheat her heart 
with the silent haste of ‘her jour- 
ney, and blunt the keenness of the 
anguish in merciful fatigue and 
weariness ; travelling through all 
the dewy night, through the rich 
midland country, by the grey Cum- 
berland hills, mistress of all the 
wealth and all the love of England; 
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but all that wealth and all that love 
cannot buy back her crown of joy. 
Hush! there will scarcely be an 
eye today throughout. all these 
smiling multitudes that will not 
grow dim, nor a heart but will turn 
aside out of the rejoicing, to follow 
with an ache of almost more than 
sympathy, that pathetic, hasty jour- 
ney of the Queen ! 

We will save trouble by acknow- 
ledging at once to begin with, and 
without any controversy, that the 
new building is as admirable an 
example of plain, honest, unpre- 
tending — nay, dogged and deter- 
mined — ugliness, as can be seen any- 
where. As it faces you, side by side, 
with its long horizontal and tall up- 
right lines, standing up defiant, it 
is impossible to doubt that the 
stubborn pile means to be ugly, 
and is beyond a thought or at- 
tempt at disguise on the subject. 
All is perfectly plain and open and 
aboveboard. It has certain things 
to do, and means to do them; but 
as for beauty, nobody intended it, 
and that is not the vocation of this 
candid edifice, which scorns to as- 
sume a virtue which it does not 
possess. What it may come to, if 
those honest lengths and breadths 
of wall come under the hand of a 
decorator, we will not ventare to 
predict ; but the experiment would 
seem to be a very doubtful one. 
The whole question of decoration 
is one on which the English mind 
is, to start with, so thoroughly un- 
decided, the very fundamentals are 
so uncertain, and the want of pub- 


lie confidence in anybody’s opinion, 


even its own, so overwhelming, that 
there seems little likelihood of any 
successful achievement in that way 
for long years to come. Plaster and 
paint and gilding may, it is true, 
relieve a blank wall, or make a 
tedious stretch of unoccupied space 
endurable; bat the genius of the 
nation seems to run 48 little in the 
way of such embellishment as, 
luckily, the taste of the nation at 
present prizes it. The Exhibition 
building is by itself a perfectly 
simple and natural production of 
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the native railway-station style of 
architecture. It bad to be built in 
a year, and at a certain arbitrary 
rate of expense. Architecture pro- 
per has nothing to do with such 
undertakings. In ten years indeed, 
and with an unlimited purse, no 
doubt a building worthy of the 
noblest uses— worthy of England, 
her picture - galleries, her © curious 
collections, her ancient fame in that 
noble constructive art — could and 
would be created, if we thought it 
worth the time and the toil. But 
it is clear that we do not think the 
end worthy such means as could 
alone secure it; and doing the thing 
by a chance leap, as we have now 
done for a second time, the fact is 
that we have succeeded quite as 
well as we deserve. Sir Joseph 
Paxton gave to his exceptional and 
sudden conception the very charac- 
ter of temporariness and quaint ac- 
cidental beauty which betitted the 
occasion. Captain Fowke has made 
his solidly convenient and _service- 
able, not to be surpassed for light, 
. Space, and means of internal access. 
The best thing that we can do is to 
be grateful, and say as little as pos- 
sible about the matter. It suits our 
national temper better to give to any 
great national festivity an accidental 
and unpremeditated aspect, than to 
confess even to ourselves that it is 
worth caring and planning for. If 
it comes right, so much -the better ; 
if not, why, we can make it do; and 
the result is in perfect accordance 
with such a mode of operations. 
With these preliminaries thoroughly 
understood, we need fear no foreign 
criticism. The building belongs 
not to any branch of orthodox Eng- 
lish art, but to the chapter of acci- 
dental architecture which is pecu- 
liar to England. The artist of 
51, being a gardener, made us a 
palace, where flowers could bloom 
and trees grow; the artist of 
62, being a soldier, has made us 
a house through which columns 
of soldiers could march and wheel, 
with communications as clear, and 
internal access as distinctly secured, 
as in a well-regulated camp. Both 
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qualities are valuable in their way, 
but they have nothing to do with 
architectural art. Nobody will ever 
forget the fairy grace and lightness 
of the ffirst,—the flowers, the foliage, 
and the fountains — the running 
sparkles of light with which the 
whole edifice betrayed itself among 
the trees; and the gratification with 
which we contemplate the clear, 
logical, and soldierly interior lines 
of the second — its legible arrange- 
ments and sub-divisions — its tho- 
roughly well - diffused yet nowhere 
glaring light—is, if less striking, 
still solid of its kind. But true 
art is as far apart from one as from 
the other. By the means which 
we have used to produce these two 
buildings, we neither will nor can 
ever produce anything worthy to be 
mentioned or criticised among struc- 
tures meant for posterity. Their 
entire character is aecidental ; but it 
is perhaps only those who are to 
the manner born who will recog- 
nise this distinguishing peculiarity. 
It is one of those individual na- 
tional characteristics which elude 
the observation of a foreigner. 
That acute observer asks why the 
thing is so ugly, with contemptuous 
wonder, and nobody can answer 
him. The other was not ugly; but 
that was no fault of ours. It came 
by its beauty accidentally, just as 
the building in Kensington has 
come by its ugliness. We put into 
a lottery for the edifice we require, 
and the article turns up just as it 


happens. ‘This is what our quick- 
witted visitors will never under- 
stand. They throw the blame with 


unthinking injustice upon the meri- 
torious and hardworking craft of 
architects, who are totally irrespon- 
sible in the matter. One naturally 
inquires, it is trae, whether it might 
not be wiser to have Mr. Scott’s 
help on this subject, than to badger 
that unfortunate artist into Greek, 
instead of the ancient native ver- 
nacular which he can wield so nobly ; 
but it is an idea which has not oc- 
curred to anybody connected with 
the actual conduct of the under- 
taking. Neither Mr. Scott nor his 
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compeers have anything to do with 
the matter. Legitimate art is put 
out of court to start with; and as 
lack would have it, here is our 
engineer-captain this time, with 
soldierly instincts of precision and 
regularity, instead of the natural 
gracefulness of Paxton’s inspiration 
in glass. The Accidental architect 
makes very creditable work in his 
own way-of his undertaking; but 
when witty critics in Leicester 
Square break their lance of sar- 
casm on the new monster, they 
miss the mark all unwittingly, and 
never perceive the true aspect of 
the matter. A French art-critic 
who should draw conclusions as 
to our Stanfields or Landseers by 
means of amateur sketches in some 
public collection, would scarcely be 
more completely at fault; and it 
would be well to have this truth 
impressed upon our lively visitors, 
_who see so clearly, yet perceive so 
little. English art has never been 
put on its trial for any such require- 
ment of modern civilisation. Eng- 
lish art is innocent and _ irrespon- 
sible, as for the Kensington domes, 
so for many of the most hardly criti- 
cised constructions throughout Eng- 
land. The school of Accidental 
architecture, of which the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1862 is so striking an 
example, deserves a more distinct re- 
cognition at the hands of the public 
than it has yet received. 

But the unloveliness of the build- 
ing outside is much modified within. 
The first aspect, looking from the 
wide sunbright opening at one end 
to the corresponding space at the 
other, through the lofty and _ well- 

roportioned nave, with its sub- 
ued and softened light, its sparkles 
of colour, its airy magnitude and 
shady lightness, if not so fascinat- 
ing as the first glance into the Hyde 
Park palace, forms a very striking 
and effective picture. Here, upon 
its crimson platform, is the throne 
pathetically vacant; and from the 


vast circle under the dome, where 
the brightness of daylight is all 
but excessive, the eye goes forward 
through the splendid vista of the 
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nave to the other wide bay of light, 
which closes the brilliant perspec- 
tive. Nothing could be better in 
its kind than the dramatic subdu- 
ing of light, and careful disposition 
of colour, which thus bursts into 
sunshine and noble fuluess - of 
space at each end of the building. 
Stretching out from each dome in 
exact symmetrical arrangement, 
two helpless arms form a transept 
perfectly artificial and stilted, with- 
out any spontaneity or dignity of 
form ; but the nave, with its depth 
and loftiness, descending into cool 
and shadowy space below, ascend- 
ing into soft day above, with a cor- 
scious steadiness and force in the 
composed but graceful are of the 
roof; and the bright termination 
into which it rounds off, expanding 
into fuller light, a higher level, and 
a breadth of less occupied space, is 
of itself extremely effective, , very 
nearly as successful in point of art 
as it seems to be in adaptation to 
practical uses. This is the only 
beauty about the building. The 
domes are imposing only to those - 


whose imagination can be im- 
pressed by the figures of their 
measurement, and remind one of 


anything in the world rather than 
the majestic vault of St. Peter’s, or 
the sunless splendour of St. Mary 
of the Flowers; nor has there even 
been an effort to perfect the effect 
by making the construction of these 
great openings visible through the 
perspective of the nave. Some- 
thing larger and rounder at the 
other end is all that one can make 
of it; but still the bold entrance of 
the colourless daylight on either 
hand throws up with a certain 
softened brilliancy of contrast the 
lofty line of roof between, rich with 
colour and gleaming with flags, 
which it is refreshing and exhilarat- 
ing to return to, after all the more 
ignoble arrangements around and 
below. 

This nave was the last chance of 
the buildiog for beauty and dignity. 
After Captain Fowke had done his 
worst, the good genius who presides 
over accidental efforts still kept this 
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possibility unimpaired. A certain 
amount of character and _ individa- 
ality, capable of being developed 
into splendour in skilful hands, re- 
mained. But the exhibitors have 
come gallantly to the rescue, aad 
done all that men and tradesmen 
could to put an end to the perad- 
venture. The necessities of ‘the 
case visibly demanded width of 
space, some nobility of form in the 
objects selected for this position, a 
moderate level of height in the 
centre line, and a certain regularity 
of arrangement. All these condi- 
tions have been triumphantly de- 
fied. A collection of glass temples, 
mausoleums, and cages of every 
variety of height, form, and ugliness, 
stand here and there through the 
crowded area, breaking up the tide 
of visitors into sudden eddies and 
dangerous little whirlpools of crowd. 
Smothered among the multitade of 
these” independent erections, which 
every man has built for himself 
and not another, with the noblest 
indifference to anything like agree- 
ment or harmony, appears here and 
there the gleaming whiteness of a 
marble figure, which, overpowered 
underneath the shadows of the 
surrounding structures, nobody can 
possibly hope to see. Where it is 
the great Armstrong gun which 
strides across the way with grim 
solemnity and significance, bring- 
ing to a dead stop the most light- 
minded passenger, there is an ap- 
propriate force in the interraption 
which nobody can gainsay. All the 
revolutions of the time since we met 
under the elm-trees in the Hyde 
Park Palace of Peace, speak with 
sententious brevity and force in 
the cruel polish and brightness of 
that deadly passive power. It is 
in some degree the moral of the 
show, uttering conclusions more 
convincing than philosophy. But 
there is no affinity with that stern 
presence in those mystic temples 
sacred to the cloths of Bradford 
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and the weapons of Birmiogham ; 
and who can forgive the ugly 
gigantic case, some thirty feet high, 
which does not even enshrine any 
princely show of porcelain or glit- 
tering jewels, but thrusts itself 
direct in his way, with nothing 
better than a display of candles to 
account for its obtrusive presence ?* 
This last exasperation of unloveli- 
ness carries all the defects of the 
new Exhibition to a climax. And 
the haste and imperfection every- 
where visible, unfinished work and 
packing-boxes on every side, mar 
whatever may happen to be effec- 
tive, even in detail. Nothing, in- 
deed, has been done that could be 
helped; no man has put himself out 
of the way, so far as it appears— 
except perhaps the decorators whe 
seized out of chaos that one’ pal- 
pably successful roof—to secure any 
pictorial effect at all to the confused 
scene, am 
Bat notwithstanding all these 
drawbacks, and notwithstanding 
the still greater disadvantage un- 
der which the Royal mourning 
throws this favourite project of the 
good Prince whom we all lament, 
the pageant of the Ist of May 
was perhaps as successful as in @ 
nation not given to such scenic 
studies a ceremonial of the kind 
could ever be. At some moments 
the coup dail was of the most 
brilliant description, and now and 
then gleams of real human feeling, 
unwonted in such an assembly, gave 
to the scene a still higher interest. 
The long length of the nave was 
thronged by a sparkling summer 
crowd, rich in all the accessories 
of embellishment — groups of fair 
faces, with their pearly tints and 
pink reflections, seraph heads softly 
veiled in softest drapery, half trans- 
parent mists and clouds of lace. 
Half disclosed and half revealed by 
the extraordinary “trophies” dis- 
persed through the nave, this bril- 
liant mass found a centre and cli- 





* Since the above was written, measures have been taken to abate the visible 
nuisance, and it is to be hoped that before the popular tide sets in, a different and 


better effect will have been secured. 
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max in thé still more brilliant crowd 
assembled under the eastern dome, 
from which brightest point of all 
the orchestra sloped upwards, en- 
closing with its dark border of 
musicians a daisy band of female 
singers, white-bonneted, and _ in 
modest bloom. Just beneath, the 
great people in a glittering half- 
eirele, with the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge and her daughters repre- 
senting absent royalty, gathered 
round the platform upon which 
the ceremony of opening, begun 
in the other end of the building, 
was to be completed. Brilliant uni- 
forms of every variety of - ee 
dour lighted up the magnificent 
crowd, in which the ladies, with 
their white cloaks and ‘soft- hued 
dresses, toned down the scarlet and 
golden lights which might have been 
too dazzling but for their harmo- 
nising presence. A sudden gleam of 
sunshine coming in over the crowd, 
as they sat, in all the flutter and ex- 
pectancy of suspense, awaiting the 
arrival of the procession, flashing 
resplendent on the fantastic gold 
lace of the trumpeters, seizing here 
and there upon an eminent bit of 
scarlet, and bringing out an occa- 
sional flash of white more intense- 
ly radiant in spotless negation of 
colour than any colour could be, 
made a wagical effect. Here the 
ladies took their natural advantage 
in natural brightness of dress and 
looks; but the uniforms and diver- 
sities of male costume, the furred 
red cloak, the black academical 
own, the Windsor uniform, beati- 
fied policeman-garb, the court-dress, 
so appalling to most of its wearers, 
had their fall effect in a throng, not 
too large to permit the identifica- 
tion of all its leading members, but 
large enough to fill the ample semi- 
circle, and give splendour to the 
space in which all the colour and 
light of the building culminated. 
The most careful artistic grouping 
could not have surpassed the chance 


combinations of this splendid circle, 
backed by the vast slope of the or- 
chestra, with the lesser world of 
society in fluctuating motion and 
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suspense, at its feet. The entire 
scene was at its brightest, all eyes 
directed towards the further end, 
at which the distant procession had 
appeared, distant thrills of trumpets 
echoing far off as they entered, and 
the rustle of expectation growing 
upgn all sides, when suddenly, by 
some unexplained mistake or mis- 
understanding, the whole orchestra 
suddenly rose, with a momentary 
flutter of all its leaves of music 
like the touch of a passing breeze, 
and over the heads of the startled 
assembly, suddenly raised to its 
feet in the very moment of its ex- 
pectation, there poured forth from a 
thousand voices the grand familiar 
burden of ‘ God save the Queen.’ 

The touch was magical; nobody 
expected or seemed to have calcu- 
lated upon that sudden burst of 
song. At the other end the official 
details of the ceremony had begun; 
but within sight and hearing of that 
orchestra suddenly uplifting its 
wondrous voice, with what seemed 
& spontaneous inspiration, one 
thought, and one only, touched the 
chord of tears in every man’s 
heart. Where was She then? Hur- 
rying on far away in Scotland, into 
the shadow of the compassionate 
hills ; hot clangour of wheels in her 
ears driving out the distant echoes 
of this jubilee; few words said, 
one might be sure; wistfal children 
vainly trying to throw a little ra- 
diance of smiles about her through 
their tears — wistful people on the 
way refraining from very love their 
usual “welcome. Like a sudden 
sight of Her in the sudden journey, 
the uplifting of that unexpected 
anthem went to the heart of the 
crowd. God save the Queen! dear 
always, never so dear as now. From 
the midst of the pageant, of which, 
but for this, she would have been 
the centre, that pathetic sudden 
song burst forth like an irrestrain- 
able outcry of pity and love. Never 
was expedient of sorrow more touch- 
ing than that womanly flight out of 
sight and hearing on this day, too 
suggestive and full of memories. 
God send her the weariness she 
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seeks — the sleep that He gives His 
beloved! No better prayer can we 
pray for ber in the sudden anguish 
of contrast that seizes upon us; 
there is no more to be said. Now 
the bright procession gleams along 
the encumbered lines, half lost in 
opening gulfs of crowd—now the 
wild Celtic pibroch wakes an alien 
echo—now the brilliant tide pours 
forward, every man a name for his- 
tory, every figure pointed out to 
eager bystanders, and gazed at like 
a miracle. Oh, absent queen! not a 
gazer there but in the depths of his 
heart yearns and is troubled for you. 
When the Duke of Cambridge 
had taken his place with his brilliant 
retinue, the fair Saxon Frederick- 
William on one hand, the dark Swed- 
ish- French Oscar, impersonations of 
their different races, on the other, 
the ceremony proceeded, Music as 
fresh as the inspiration of today, 
but as perfect as if the practice of 
years had breathed skill into the 
fingers of every performer — music, 
which was trusted to no accident 
like the building, but committed to 
the* worthiest hands, and framed 
for the special purpose—gave a heart 
and ‘centre to the ceremonial. No- 
thing could be more perfect than 
the execution, and nothing more 
respectfully attentive than the 
crowd, which was not, however, 
moved by any evident thrill of emo- 
tion or sensation, but received the 
performance calmly, without ap- 
parent enthusiasm. After giving 
devout audience to the composi- 
tions of MM. Auber and Meyer- 
beer, it was, perhaps, scarcely to be 
expected that the Bishop of London 
should meet with equal attention, 
and his voice was audible to but a 
limited number; but when the 
splendid strain of the Hallelujah 
chorus burst into the air, filling, as 
it seemed, the entire building with 
that volume of grand harmony, all 
other sounds and commotious were 
swept into oblivion before the mag- 
nificent ascription of praise. It was 
the climax of all the day’s proceed- 
ings—the highest vocal expression 
yet discovered by man of that 
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which, in dim Latin and indifferent 
English, with a certain reticent, and 
sometimes rude, but unfailing na- 
tional piety, is carved over half the 
buildings in England, and over and 
over again imprinted in vague sen- 
tences upon the walls of this special 
edifice — “The Lord God Omnipo- ° 
tent reigneth!” Without evermore 
saying or singing this broadest of 
all fundamental truths, no English 
celebration could be complete. To 
say natjonal piety, is perhaps too 
strong a expression ; but nowhere 
does that stubborn sense of religion, 
which is sometimes to be found in 
utter disjunction from personal 
goodness, make itself more clearly 
apparent than in the universal ac- 
knowledgment, habitual to this coun- 
try, of the supremacy of God. Though 
the crowd had already been standing 
throughout the prayer — which, con- 
sidering that it was generally inaudi- 
able, seemed of rather excessive length 
— everybody continued to stand with 
tenacious steadiness through these 
twin choruses, both so solemn and 
splendid, which wound up the pro- 
ceedings, — a double monarchy, in in- 
finite gradation, but equally dutifal 
acknowledgment, which the English 
crowd confessed, as it always does, 
with uncovered head and attitude 
of reverence. God above who reigns 
over all; and here the Queen. 
Solemn confession of the heavenly 
monarch, blessing and prayers for 
the earthly—what more does any 
national ceremony demand? Hav- 
ing made it, the work was complete ; 
and with a flourish and thrill of 
trumpets startling the echoes — with 
a rustle of excitement and triumph 
in the crowd, and a_ fluctuating 
cheer, which eddied off down the 
nave and through the avenues 
wherever there was voice enough 
to catch it up, the second Great 
Exhibition was declared open, and 
the pageant of its first day came to 
and end. 

When the brilliant mass broke up 
and poured forth over the building — 
flowing a tide of colour and anima- 
tion, from dome to dome, appear- 
ing and disappearing on the bigher 








level, the Royal party did what every 
other person of sense will do on 
entering this Exhibition. They pro- 
ceeded to the Picture Gallery. This 
Picture Gallery alone would be 
enough to give magnificence to the 
,Whole undertaking. Nothing like 
it bas ever been seen in England. 
A long extent of well-lighted and 
not ill- proportioned rooms, where 
few* pictures worth seeing can fail 
of finding a good place, and where 
the studious public may mark and 
note, not only the progress of art 
among ourselves during the last 
hundred years, but also the differ- 
ences and contrasts between art in 
England and in other countries, is 
a boon to be gratefully accepted and 
prized. No former Exhibition, at 
least in England, has so much as 
attempted this worthy and valuable 
work. One can pass from Ward to 
Delaroche, and see them exchange 
countries in the catholic inspiration 
of genius ; and one can learn a new 
and subtle phase of national differ- 
ence and human likeness from the 
resemblances and contrasts on either 
sides of the line which separates the 
genre pictares of England from 
those of France. Perhaps there is 
nothing in our own division of this 
great and splendid duel between 
the nations which could be fitly 
placed beside Delaroche’s picture 
of the young Christian asleep,* with 
his rude wooden cross in his inno- 
cent hands, upon whom that Roman 
slave, with an indescribabie stolid 
awe and immovable cruel compas- 
sion in his wonderful face, opens the 
doors which separate him from the 
crowded amphitheatre and _ the 
hungry lions ; and certainly nothing 
on the other side, though theirs is 
the faith more used to pictorial ex- 
pression, could stand for a moment 
by the ‘ Light of the World’ — most 
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divine in unutterable sadness of mo- 
dern pictures. Class by class and 
almost line by line, the student may 
learn those differences which are 
not to be described in words; while 
at the same time he traces back our 
own wholesome and vigorous school 
of painting into the tender graces of 
Reynolds and the dramatic genius 
of Hogarth. We have no space to 
enter into this most interesting ex- 
amination; but whatever may be 
said of anything else under these_ 
domes, the Picture Gallery is glori- 
ous,—a collection worthy all the 
pains that have been expended in 
drawing it together — an unique and 
unparalleled effort for which we may 
well be grateful. Such an evidence 
of intercourse and friendship among 
the nations— such a means of giving 
knowledge of each other, and ac- 
quaintance with each other’s indi- 
vidual merits — has perhaps a higher 
human value than any interchange 
of inventions or emulation in fabric 
and manufacture. The one perfects 
our domestic elegances and improves 
our apparel ; the other conveys the 
familiar traits of our brother, Who 
is a stranger, into our hearts. 

This is the gem and glory of the 
new Exhibition— one with which 
the. old Exhibition had absolutely 
nothing to compare. We stop short 
at this welcome point of superiority. 
The inevitable contrast, which is 
the first thing made by every body on 
entering, is not to be spoken here ; 
and in right of this, if of nothing 
else, we have a right to conclude 
the work successful which has col- 
lected a larger display of those 
things of beauty which are joys for 
ever, under one roof, even though 
that roof may have little in it either 
lovely or joyful, than any other 
attempt has ever yet succeeded in 
doing, or has even attempted to do, 





* A martyr in the time of Diocletian, 
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- MRS. PETH@RICK’S AFRICAN JOURNAL. 


[The following Journal has been sent to us, with a letter, dated Khartoum, 
December 1, 1861, by Mrs. Petherick, wife of the celebrated African traveller, 
who, with noble devotion, is accompanying her husband in his arduous attempt 
to penetrate to. the sources of the Nile, with the hope of meeting the expedi- 
tion of our gallant friend Captain Speke, who is advancing from Zanzibar on 





the south-east coast with the same object. 

When Mrs. Petherick wrote, the stout-hearted travellers were in high health 
and spirits, on the point of starting for the far interior. 

God grant them health and success, and a safe return to their friends ! 


—Ep. B. 1] 


ArrTer 4 prolonged stay at Cairo, 
waiting the arrival of gunpowder, 
which had been shipped from Eng- 
land some months before, we were 
not able to effect a start until the 
last day of June 1861. 

We had taken possession of a fine 
dahabyeh a fortnight previously, 
and had lived entirely on board. 
Three other boats were laden with 
baggage. We visited the glcrious 
ruins of Thebes, Karnac, &c.; but 
these have been often described, so 
eloquently and so graphically, that 
I refrain from paying my poor tri- 
bute to those magnificent relics of 
the past. In the course of three 
weeks we arrived at Assouan. Here 
is the first cataract, which is not 
passable except during the high Nile. 
We there left the boats, and proceed- 
ed on horseback to Shalat, some two 
miles distant, opposite the lovely 
island of Phila; on it there are the 
ruins of an exquisite temple. 

At Shalat we received the hospi- 
tality of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sion, settled here most comfortably. 
They had abandoned their station 
at Gondokoro, and also their import- 
ant one at Khartoum, so many of 
their followers having died. We 
went on board another dahabyeb, 
destitute of the comforts of the last. 

Miani, the Italian traveller, who 
reported he had reached a place call- 
- ed Guloffi, far ia the interior of 
Africa, paid us a visit. He was on 
his way to Cairo direct from Khar- 
toum, disappointed in his hope of 


reaching Gondokoro, and continuing 
his researches, having been supplied 
with ample funds by the Egyptian 
Government to enable him to do so. 
His boat, he said, when at anchor 
opposite Khartoum sprang a leak 
and went down, spoiling his goods, 
provisions, &e. &c. He was thus 
compelled to abandon, for the time 
at least, his expedition. Miani is a 
fine old map, of prepossessing ap- 
pearance. He was dressed in the 
Turkish costume, but with a volu- 
minous turban; his snowy beard 
descended low. 

In two days we set sail for Ko- 
rosko, and arrived at that place on 
the morning of the Ist of August. 
I had imagined it a town of some 
importance, and, while preparations 
were made for landing, looked out 
for a minaret or two; but I saw 
only a few mud houses. Our tents 
were soon pitched near some date- 
palms, and within two hundred 
yards of the river. Korosko is 
situated on the east bank of the 
Nile, on the confines of the Nubian 
or Aboo Hamad desert. On the 
opposite shore is the Lybian gesert, 
a most uncomfortable, hot-looking 
plain. Shortly after our arrival the 
sheigh of the camelmen, appointed 
by the Government, paid us a visit ; 
he was attended by three or four 
wild - looking , Arabs. These men 
wore no covering on the head; their 
own luxuriant hair, plaited into a 
hundred little tails such as Top- 
sy delighted in, formed a natural 
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shade that defied the sun’s rays. 
Their only clothing consisted of a 
long piece ‘of dingy calico worn 
round the loins. The Sheigh Ach- 
med, a remarkably handsome man, 
wore an enormous white turban, a 
silk handkerchief of many colours 
lightly cast over it, a loose robe of 
blue calico, and capacious white 
Turkish trousers, and the red slip- 
pers of the country, turned up at 
the toes; he rode a knowing-look- 
ing donkey, almost c@Overed by a 
bright long-haired goat-:kin. 

The salutations between Pethe- 
rick and the Sheigh were so pro- 
longed, the Arabs also participating, 
that I evinced a true womanly cu- 
riosity as to the meaning of such 
a demonstration, and heard for the 
first time, that my husband was 
regarded as a benefactor of Korosko 
and of the desert tribes to Berber. 
I was told that in 1856 the pre- 
sent Viceroy of Egypt crossed the 
Nubian desert ; and he was so con- 
vinced that the hardships were too 
great to be endured, that he ordered 
the route to be closed, knowing 
well that the way by Dongola was 
far more easy, as water there was 
always to be had, and the pastur- 
age was in many places Juxuriant. 
This closing the road presented 
serious obstacles to the Khartoum- 
ers ; and Petherick, when on bis way 
to England some time after, had an 
interview with his Highness the 
Viceroy. He urged upon him that, 
if both routes were accessible, tra- 
vellers could choose between them, 
and that the people, whose existence 
depended upon the hire of their 
camels, and who were now suffering 
severely, would be relieved. The 
Viceroy in consequence revoked his 
decisign. and Petherick was regard- 
ed as the means of his doing so. 

The sheigh, greatly to our chagrin, 
said that notwithstanding the let- 
ter he had received some time pre- 
viously from Petherick, begging 
him to retain two hundred camels 
for the transport of our baggage, 
&c., he could only procure seventy ; 
the dry season was so far advanced, 
and food was so difficalt to be pro- 
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cured, that the owners did not wish 
their @easts to be worked. Pethe- 
rick at once determined to proceed, 
leaving the remaining baggage with 
an old and _ trustworthy servant, 
Mustapha, who had waited for 
many months our arrival at Cairo. 

But when we proceeded to load 
the poor weak camels, nearly all 
the boxes were over-weight. This 
was a blow, as all those from whom 
goods had been purchased had been 
particularly requested not to allow 
any package to exceed two hun- 
dredweight. Truly is it said the 
last hair will break the camel’s 
back ; these animals refused to carry 
their loads ; it might be only a few 
lb. more in some of the cases, in 
others far beyond this; but the re- 
sult was the same. The conse- 
quence was, that as no carpenter 
was near, and the servants about 
us were ignorant of the use of a 
bammer, Petherick had to alter 
the cases himself. He went at it 
with a will, but the heat was ter- 
ribly against him; daily at noon 
the chamseen or simoom wind, 
blew for hours at intervals, carrying 
with it clouds of fine penetrating 
sand. I was soon aware of its 
freaks; and at its approach would 
envelop myself in a large white 
Algerian buarnous, throw myself on 
the ground, and there remain, until 
the gust was over. 

On the 5th of August sufficient 
work had been executed to en- 
able us to send off the seventy 
camels to Berber, where four of 
Petherick’s boats had been waiting 
two months. We were obliged to 
remain at Korosko, so. much was 
yet to be done to the boxes. We 
determiued to make the best of a bad 
position, and got out a table and 
chairs for the tent, and sundry little 
comforts. The horges had come 
by land from Assouan; and it was 
arranged that daily before the sun 
was up, we should give them fair 
exercise. 

Living as it were in public, we . 
could bear no sides put up to the 
tent. Though we slept always in 
the pen air, not an intrusive glance 
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or step did we ever experience; no 
backsheesh was demanded; -not a 
child even approached; all respect- 
ed the privacy so desirable. 

We had some fine fowls bought 
for slaughter, but they became pets 
during the river voyage, and thus 
escaped their intended doom. These 
fowls were the objects of nightly 
attack; foxes, wild-cats, dogs, in 
turn assailed their cage, placed high 
in a mimosa tree, Our pets’ cry 
of distress sounded the alarm, and 
Petherick, who had always his gun 
at hand, and revolver pistols be- 
neath his rug, would take aim; and 
on three consecutive nights shot an 
intruder. After this the visits be- 
came more rare. 

The women of Korosko came 
daily to inspect the palm-trees; the 
dates were ripening rapidly, and 


promised an abundant harvest. 
These women, clad in loose flow- 
ing robes, barefooted, sometimes 


carrying a child astride their hip 
or shoulder, walk with inimitable 
grace. 

One morning a boat left for Don- 
gola, bearing some rough-looking 
soldiers, who had remained at Ko- 
rosko a night. Soon after their de- 
partare, a woman of the village 
came as usual to look to her trees ; 
sundry bunches of dates were miss- 
ed. Never shall I forget her superd 
attitudes—grand, because they were 
unstudied. She lifted on high her 
arms, from which the drapery fell 
back:  beautifally- moulded arms 
they were, encircled by ivory brace- 
lets. For a brief moment she was 
silent, and then her tongue became 
vehement. She prayed that - the 
robbers might be smitten by blind- 
ness because their eyes had regard- 
ed enviously the fruit—that those 
who, knowing it stolen, ate of it, 
might be choked, and so on. From 
my heart I pitied the poor creature : 
all in the Egyptian land are so 
heavily taxed; every fruit-bearing 
tree has its impost ; and no relief, if 
the crop fails, can be obtained. At 
a distance the hair of the women 
appeared to me arranged in natural 
curls—small ones over the forehead, 
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increasing in length at the back ; 
but on inspection these supposed 
ringlets were plaits, so five and 
numerous that it was with difficulty 
I made out the difference. All wear 
necklaces of beads or pebbles, and 
bracelets of ivory, stained sometimes 
into a pretty pattern: nearly all 
have cuts in their faces, which they 
paint blue, and also their lips. The 
girl-children wore the rachat—a 
fringe of thinly-cut thongs of lea- 
ther—round the loins; the boys 
were in nature’s livery, and were 
young imps revelling in the dust, 
and similar pastimes. Food was 
so scarce, that had it not been for 
cases of preserved meats, &c., from 
Crosse and Blackwall’s, we should 
have fared badly. There was but 
little game, and during our stay 
only a few doves were bagged: in 
the evenings, however, we had 
some success in fishing. The 

ple use a spear attached to a long 
cord, and when a fish of large 
size is seen, they throw it with 
force, and generally capture it. We 
daily observe the rapid rising 
of the Nile: our landmarks were 
one by one swept away ; and a little 
promontory on which the fishing- 
rods were placed at sunset for our 
use, with rugs, a dragging net, &c., | 
had disappeared one morning. ‘The 
river had covered it. 

The Egyptians and Arabs believe 
that at midnight, on the 17th of 
June, a blessed drop of dew falls 
from heaven, and from that mo- 
ment the river increases. The night 
is kept as a festival ; many pray in 
the mosques ; the boats are bedecked 
with flags, firearms are discharged 
constantly, and the women along 
the banks yachareet wildly. When 
this drop was supposed to fall, we 
were in the dahabyeh off Boulac 
(old Cairo). The enthusiasm of 
our crew became almost frantic; 
they sang, they beat drums, and 
fired the whole night. After this 
date the river changed its colour. 
It is first of a green hue, and ina 
fortnight it becomes reddish, ver 
thick, and it is impossible to drin 
it with any feeling of satisfaction 
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unless filtered. The means used 
are simple enough: the water is 
oured into large porous earthen 
jars, and with it a small vortion of 
alum : if this is not to be had, a hand- 
fal of lentils (like our dried pease) 
answers as well. 

Oo the 15th of Angust we amus- 
ed ourselves by inflating our India- 
rubber boat, and launching it for 
the first time. The servants were 
utterly dismayed, and entreated us 
not to put off from shore ; but their 
remonstrances were not heeded. 
The banks by this time were crowd- 
ed, and many divested themselves 
of their scanty clothing, prepared 
to rescue us, so positive were they 
that a capsize must ensue. How- 
ever, all went well. We were ac- 
companied only by a little boy, Ach- 
med, and for two hours remained 
on the water, allowing the current 
to carry the boat with ‘it, and 
then pulling our way back. We 
had a fishing-line, but made no 
use of it,as a swarm of small fish, 
the white-bait of the Nile, leaped 
into the boat. They had evidently 
been pursued by a monster of the 
deep, and took an-acrobatic jump 
to evade him. We counted sixty- 
three of these delicious-eating mor- 
sels. At this time there was no 
need of a lamp; we dined by the 
light of the moon. 

We were greatly plagued by scor- 
pions. They were in all places : open 
a box, one was sure to be seen caper- 
ing about ; get up from a seat, the 
chances were you had been sitting 
on one. Snakes too abounded, most 
of them poisonous. During the day 
I always had a pair of pincers near 
me, and many specimens of these 
reptiles I had.the pleasure of plac- 
ing ina bath of spirits prepared 
for their reception. 

One day a weird-looking woman, 
a fortune-teller by profession, beg- 
ged an audience: she was allowed 
to seat herself on the ground; 
and, throwing a handful of cowrie- 
shells before her, commenced her 
predictions, all of the brightest. 
The small sum of money given 
her gave great satisfaction; but 
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she looked with yearning eyes to- 
wards my sewing apparatus, and 
begged for afew needles. I made 
up a small parcel with cotton, &., 
and handed them to ber: she was 
so delighted, that, taking from her 
neck a piece of twine to which two 
valuable scarabei were attached, she 
placed them at my feet and with- 
drew. 

When we were at Assouan, a dis- 
banded soldier arrived from Alex- 
andria. With many more he came 
up to Petherick and_ respectfully 
asked if he would take him into 
our service. There was something 
honest in the man’s face; and find- 
ing that he was a Dinka, and, as 
such, would be useful as an inter- 
preter when we were amongst that 
tribe, it was arranged that he should 
at once join us. His story was a 
strange one, as told to our people, 
and reported to us by Mustapha. 
When his regiment moved from 
Cairo to Alexandria, he Jeft his 
wife at Cairo. When the Viceroy, 
upon the Sultan’s death, dismissed 
(from motives of economy) a great 
portion of his army, this man, Kheir 
Allab, was in the first batch. They 
were conveyed from Alexandria in 
boats, and in receipt of their pay, 
but were not toland at Cairo. Kheir 
Allah sent by a supposed friend his 
money to his wife, begging her to 
settle her debts and come as soon 
as possible to the boat. Many hours 
passed, but no wife appeared. At 
last, as they were pushing off from 
the shore, she approached to learn 
tidings of her husband, not know- 
ing that he was on board. The false 
friend had not been to her. Kheir 
Allah had but time to bid her fol- 
low him the first opportunity. The 
poor man was sadly troubled, hav- 
ing given up his pay to be of no 
service to himself or her. 

On the 16th of August some 
twenty camels were ready to pro- 
ceed with our baggage. We were 
glad to accept these beasts in drib- 
lets. We accompanied them on 
horseback a short distance. This 
evening a light spring-cart, made 
in London, was put together, and 
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the following morning a fine camel 
. was put into the shafts, to make 
the attempt to draw it. Harness 
for the purpose had been manu- 
factured at Cairo, according to the 
directions of my husband. A crowd 
collected to see the strange vehicle. 
A push was given at the back of 
the cart, a loud shout raised, and 
away went the camel as if he had 
drawn one all his life. The arrange- 
ments were perfect ; but great doubts 
were expressed as to the possibility 
of ever getting the cart through the 
ravine, the entrance to the desert. 
His Highness the Viceroy had 
performed the journey in his car- 
riage, but then his gold and soldiers 
turned the stones into dust. In 
an hour back came the camel with 
the cart ; all were satisfied with the 
experiment. 

The weather was fearfully hot, 
the thermometer daily at 100° in 
the shade; and on the 20th I was 
almost inclined to give in; but 
towards sunset I observed the faint 
indication of a rainbow, and then 
my spirits rose, for I felt sure rain 
was near. I ran to Petherick, who 
was at some distance (working at 
the abominable boxes), to point out 


to him ‘the promise,” but it 
had disappeared; no one had re- 
marked it. I believe all thought me 


mad; and I was assured over and 
over that it had not rained in those 
parts for nine years: did I think we 
were to be so favoured ? 

Dissapointed, but still firm in 
my belief, I hastened back to the 
tent to gather from around it the 
many articles scattered about, and 
to place them in safety. I had as 
an attendant a very intelligent boy, 
Achmed, the son of an old Kordo- 
fanese servant of Petherick’s; he 
went willingly to work with me, 
and in a short time we had stowed 
away in a waterproof tent a con- 
siderable number of things; and 


all that we could cram into the 
cart we did, covering them over 
with a sheet of india-rubber cloth. 
Every now and then my husband 
would laugh, as he only can laugh, 
at my self-imposed task. 


However, 
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the work was hardly finished when 
a terrific peal of thunder was heard ; 
lightning flashed in every direction, 
and down came the rain. The sight 
was grand: the sun had set, and 
the sky became intensely dark. The 
figures of the men, as they rushed 
about the baggage, vainly attempt- 
ing to cover it, were revealed to us 
only when the lightning lit up the 
sky. 

The storm lasted six hours, No 
lamp could be kept a-light; dinner 
was out of the question. Patiently 
we sat in the centre of the teat, 
speculating as to the damage likely 
to accrue to the baggage, but con- 
gratulating ourselves that the jour- 
ney across the desert would be 
more favourable, as water might be 
found in nature’s mountain reser- 
voirs, hitherto dry. The morning 
following was glorious; but when 
we looked at the palm-trees, it was 
sad to see them stripped of the rich 
clusters of dates that had before 
adorned them. The women and 
children had come from their homes 
acd lamented disconsolately.. Our 
horses were in a wretched plight —_— 
there had been no covering pro- 
vided for them. Our men also had 
suffered, for they had found no dry 
place on which to sleep. 

The day ‘passed quickly, looking 
over the goods and chattels: many 
were entirely ruined. At night 
another storm came on, accompanied 
with rain; our tents were blown 
down, gnd no shelter was to be had. 
The people of Korosko were alike 
destitute of cover, their honses 
being mostly built with a simple 
roof of matting. We, however, 
would not fancy ourselves incon- 
venienced ; we had exercise enough 
to keep our minds from dwelling 
grievously upon our moist, uncom- 
fortable state, as the horses, terri- 
fied at the lightning, constantly 
broke loose: mine, “Luxor” by 
name, would only come at my bid- 
ding, and I had indeed to race after 
him ere he could catch the sound 
of my voice. Then there was the 
raising of the tents: all had to lend 
a hand. I.was once lifted off my 
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feet as I held to a rope of the tent, 
attempting to peg it to the ground. 

The next morning was calm and 
deliciously cool; but we held our- 
selves in readiness for more rain, and 
that we had occasionally for two 
days, unaccompanied, however, by 
wind. The Nile had increased alarm- 
ingly, and was carrying with it large 
palm and other trees, heaps of grain, 
and drowned cattle; and in the ra- 
vine of the desert rushed a torrent, 
bearing . the carcasses of hyenas, 
camels, and quantities of the colchi- 
cum plant; all this told how univer- 
sal had been the storm. 

Late in the day a caravan arrived 
from Berber ; and the Sheigh re- 
ported to us that great had been the 
sufferings of travellers and beasts. 
Water was only to be procured at 
the midway station — the wells of 
Murat — and there it was scarce. 
The heat had never been known so 
great; and had it not been for the 
timely rains of the last two days, one 
woman, a soldier’s wife, must have 
died, it was said. Our people had 
beensmet with at different parts of 
the desert ; some of the camels had 
broken down, and their loads were 
left on the ground, and two had 
died. 

During the day we heard a loud 
crash, and a splash in“the Nile, and 
were blinded for a few moments by 
clouds of dust. The sakeyeh near 
to us had fallen into the river; its 
supports had been carried away by 
the rush of waters. The sakeyeh is 





- a large wheel, to which are suspended 


by a chain of ropes many earthen 
jars reaching the water; the wheel 
is worked by bullocks, and as the 
jars are raised the water is emptied 
lnto a trough, and is distributed over 
the cultivated land, All the village 
turned out to lament, and the con- 
fasion was terrific. Our kitchen was 
under an arch, which formed the sup- 
port of the wheel ; it was destroyed, 
with our dinner, the cook having a 
narrow escape. 

On the 25th of August several da- 
habyehs made fast to the bank im- 
mediately in front of the tents, and 
some thousand disbanded negro 
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soldiers of Said Pasha’s landed. It 
seems retrenchment was the order 
of the day, and these men were 
sent to Korosko, others to Dongola, 
and from those places were to get 
to their homes as they might. They 
behaved with the utmost rudeness, 
passing close to our tents, handling 
all things about. They evidently 
wished to provoke an outbreak. 
Most of them were armed, nearly 
all destitute of money, and they 
commenced to sell their clothing to 
the people; and because ours would 
not buy, threatened them in a very 
hectoring manner. I had great 
trouble to keep Petherick quiet; 
he was for fighting the thousand ; 
but he soon became convinced that 
had he even spoken harshly, they 
would all have been down upon 
us, and become masters of the place. 
We had only four servants at that 
time, and not one of them would 
leave to take the horses to water, 
as they were well aware of the 
pillaging intentions of these men. 
At night they bivouacked near to 
us: our party were well armed, 
and watched, though apparently 
sleeping. At dawn the Sheigh sent 
twenty camelmen to commence the 
weighing and cording of boxes for 
eighty camels; these were the poor 
beasts that had recently arrived. 
We felt more secure, and went on 
with the usual occupations of the 
day; but the morning ride was 
abandoned. 

The Sheigh soon arrived, and 
told the soldiers it was impossible 
he could find means to send any of 
them across the desert, as all the 
camels likely to arrive we required. 
He prevailed upon all but some two 
hundred to proceed by boat to Wadi 
Halfa, where they would find camels 
in abundance to convey them by 
way of Dongola. The two hundred 
soldiers still remained at Korosko, 
but removed some distance from us. 
One of them came to Petherick, an- 
xious to join us, as he was without 
means ; and he offered that, if pro- 
vided with quarters, and aliowed to 
accompany us to Khartoum, he would 
make us a present of two boys whom 
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he looked upon as his own. His 
proposition was not accepted. | 

On the 27th, the eighty camels 
started, accompanied by Kheir Al- 
lah, who, before leaving, begged 
that, if his wife should arrive dur- 
ing our stay, she might be al- 
lowed to travel with us: permission 
was given, and he left a note to be 
handed to her to that effect. The 
scene of confusion, when these cara- 
vans are loading, is indescribable: 
the camels moan hideously when 
being laden; the Arabs, wild-look- 
ing men, scream and shout, as each 
fancies his camel has the heaviest 
- load. The Sheigh, Petherick, and the 
Arab secretary, sit on rugs beneath 
the shade of a mimosa tree, and 
smoke quietly; occasionally a tur- 
bulent driver rushes to their pre- 
sence—an Orson he appears to me, 
almost naked, and with shaggy hair 
standing out like Medusa’s serpents 
round his head. A wave of the hand 
sends him back to his post. These 
things I observe from my seat in 
the tent—’tis there the fowls rush 
for protection when we have these 
noisy visitors. These fowls, by the 
way, gave us daily five eggs: each 
had a different place for laying, in 
or around tlie teat. Their going 
to roost was an amusing sight. 
Their cage was placed in a tree, 
and, to enable them to get to it, at 
sunset I always placed a ladder, 
up which “in turn they gravely 
stepped. 

We now prepared for the final 
start; more camels were report- 
ed as near. A week would suf- 
fice, the Sheigh said, for their rest, 
and then we could bid adieu to 
Korosko. It was told us_ that 
Kheir Allah’s wife had arrived, ac- 
companied by her daughter and 
son-in-law. This man was a fanatic 
Mussulman, and protested against 
her serving the unbelievers: he 
would not permit her to remain 
with us, and would only give 
her up to her husband; and they 
proceeded with four camels to cross 
the desert. On the 28th of August 
we received tidings of the dahabyeh 
Petherick had left at Boulac to be 
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fitted with every comfort for our 
trip to Gondokoro. She was coming 
up with the high Nile, and would 
pass safely, we trusted, the many 
cataracts to Khartcum. We heard 
that Mr. Murie, a medical man, who 
was to accompany us to the interior 
of Africa, was on board, though we 
had little thought of seeing the 
Katbleen when we left Cairo. _Be- 
fore her arrival at Khartoum this 
was now feasible. Three mornings 
our rides were extended’ far along 
the banks of the Nile, and vainly 
we strained our eyes for dear old 
England’s flag. But on the even- 
ing of the 31st, when we were 
busily preparing for departure on 
the day but one following, I saw a 
European with his attendant ap- 
proach. I knew it must be Maurie, 
and advanced to meet him. Warm 
were the greetings; the well-known 
Scotch accent sounded pleasantly 
to my ear. Petherick was occupied 
with the cart that was on the point 
of starting (we were to pick it up 
some miles off). The Doctor (for from 
the moment he joined us he was so 
called) accompanied me to the hard- 
working husband. His surprise was 
great that the Doctor should have 
made his appearance except in the 
boat, as we never imagined our pro- 
longed stay at Korosko could have 
reached bis ears; but it had done so 
at Assouan, where a return dahab- 
yeb, whose reis or captain knew 
ours, gave a faithful description of 
our encampment and the cause of 
detention. 

The Doctor had left the dahabyeh 
at some distance. There was no wind. 
The men, he said, were thoroughly 
knocked up, having towed the 
greater part of the way from Bou- 
lac: in the morning we were to ex- 
pect her. We received good news 
from our dear English home; and 
the happy evening we three passed 
will never be forgotten. 

It was decided that the Doctor 
should proceed with us across the de- 
sert instead of going in the boat to 
Khartoum, as the Kathleen might 
be delayed considerably: the wind 
was adverse, and the current dead 
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against ber. The next morning at 
dawn the dababyeh was reported 
as approaching. We went to the 
bank with guns in hand to salute 
her. She was gaily dressed with 
flags, but was ignominiously towed ; 
no wind puffed out the graceful 
lateen sails. When she neared, we 
fired, and gave a jolly English “Hip, 
hip, hurrah!’ those on board kept 
up a running fire, but could not 
return the cheer. The first thing I 
revelled in was a bath on board, 
the greatest possible luxury, Very 
little work was done that day; the 
holiday was universal. The morn- 
ing following, the Doctor’s baggage 
was brought on shore, and also a pho- 
tographic apparatus, &c. &c., which 
Petherick had purchased in London, 
and which, he hoped, the Doctor 
would turn to good account, as he 
had undertaken that service like- 
wise. My piano was to be placed 
in the Kathleen, as no camels could 
carry it, though made, for the con- 
venience of transport, in two separ- 
ate parts. But unfortunately both 
cases exceeded by a few pounds the 
desired two hundredweight. 

A second boat, with heavy chains, 
cables, and goods, too many for the 
Kathleen, came up; she was un- 
laden, and the things disposed of, 
some placed on board the dahabyeh, 
as she was lightened somewhat by 
the removal of the Doctor’s traps, 
&c.; others were left in charge of 
the Sheigh, as being too heavy for 
camels; and these were to remain 
at Korosko until the winter. On 
the 4th of September the Kathleen 
sailed, taking with her the pet 
fowls, and the Doctor’s stock was 
brought on shore for the desert 
eating. 

As more camels were now wanted, 
we did not effect a start until the 
7th. Amongst ourselves we mus- 
tered eight — Petherick, myself, Dr. 
Murie, and an English boy, Foxcroft 
(who came out to assist in collect- 
ing), formed the European party ; 
the servants— old Mustapha and his 
son Achmed, Rechan the cook, and 
Ali, the Doctor’s dragoman, former- 
ly a hunter of Petherick’s. 
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Seventy-four camels and luggage 
went off to the ravine at sunrise, 
and Were to wait for us some little 
way off. It is always necessary that 
at first they should proceed some 
short distance, for the drivers to) ob- 
serve if they are properly weighted ; 
after the first start, all goes on well ; 
the load of each camel is known, 
and never by any means is it ex- 
changed. 

It was almost noon ere Petherick, 
the Doctor, and myself mounted 
our horses. The attendants remained 
to pack up the tents, &c., and were 
to follow to the rendezvous. — Their 
camels, twelve in number, remained 
also. The Sheigh and many of 
the people gave us little gifts, such 
as dates, &c., and a hearty “Wad, 
da, nak Allah”—God be with you. 
We bade adieu to a Monsieur P——, 
a Belgian, who had arrived some 
days previously: he was en route to 
Khartoum, but was likely to be 
detained for want of camels at 
Korosko as long as we had been. 

Entering the ravine, I observed 
four graves, those of Europeans. I 
had but time to read the inscription 
on one; it was to the memory of’ 


Mary Watton, 
Aged 24. 


The date I forget, but it was early ia 
1861. In about an hour we arrived 
at the encampment, in the stony val- 
ley of Korosko, and thefe remained 
until three o’clock : the heat was in- 
tense, and the confusion around dis- 
tracting. We again rode as before, 
but in advance of the caravan. The 
guide, Hadgi Abdel Gader, a good- 
looking, intelligent young fellow, 
was on his camel, the best of the 
lot: he carried a sword, and had no 
baggage attached to his saddle. As 
he was compelled frequently to ride 
to and fro, his beast could not 
carry much weight. In the course 
of two hours we came up to the 
cart; it was at a stand-still: a wheel 
had become locked, owing to the 
expansion of the iron from heat: 
a skin of water was poured over it, 
and soon all was made right. 

Two sheep had been purchased at 
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Korosko ; they were to serve as food 
during the journey ; but one behaved 
so badly, never walking in the right 
direction, that Mustapha was told 
to place it before him on his camel 
—no enviable position for man or 
sheep. The march continued until 
long after sunset; the moon was not 
up, and there was but a faint light 
from the stars. My horse became 
restive; several times he had shied 
at the white skeletons of camels and 
byenas which in many.places we had 
to pass over; while on both sides of 
the ravine, they lay in countless num- 
bers. 

I was tired and timid; we were 
compelled to ride in single file, and 
there was no turning back to pick 
up a straggler. One very difficult 
pass we came to, and it required the 
cheering shout of the guide, and a 
good application of the whip, to 
make the animals attempt it. It was 
past nine o’clock ere we reached the 
halting-place, called Sichreeg. The 
caravan soon came up; fires were 
lighted, and preparations made for 
supper. It was a novel sight, the 
dusky Arabs unloading the howl- 
ing camels, three horses, and four 
donkeys, which occupied a large 
piece of ground. Our rugs were 
spread, but I was too excited to 
rest, and wandered about the en- 
campment. Here are some fine re- 
servoirs, constructed by the order 
of the late Mehemet Ali. Late 
at night Mustapha, who had been 
reported missing, arrived; the 
wicked sheep ‘had escaped, and he 
had to follow far into a mountain- 
gorge ere it could be recovered. 
The poor man was exhausted, for 
his camel also had bolted, and he 
had had to recover him unaided. 
Orders were given that in the morn- 
. ing the sheep was to be slaughtered, 
and Mustapha retired inexpressibly 
happy. 

Sunday, 8th. — A start was not 
made uutii half-past seven. The 
camel I was to ride — a female one, 
or naga, as they are called — had 
made off in the night, and there 
was some delay ere she was brought 
back. Petherick had been unable 
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to secure dromedaries for our rid- 
ing, and we had to make the 
best of very tired worn-out camels, 
It was not without a nervous beat- 
ing of the heart that I approached 
the kneeling, groaning tok to 
mount, for the first time, a camel. 
I had refused the palanquin and 
bale of bedding used by the female 
travellers, preferring the saddle of 
the Soudan — a large basin, as it 
were, but elongated, with a wooden 
peg in front, a similar one at the 
back ; to this last a gun was hung, 
and, supported by a strap, was conve- 
niently placed at the side; as a coun- 
terpoise on the other side, my little 
travelling-bag and large umbrella 
were suspended. 

I wore yellow Turkish boots, 
very loose and uncomfortable; full 
Turkish trousers, but over them a 
brown holland shirt, and a white 
flannel jacket with capacious pock- 
ets; upon. my head an enormous 
straw-hat, over which folds of muslin 
were rolled. I had a blue veil also, 
but could never bear it over the 
face. I was advised to try wire- 
gauze spectacles ; and one day, when 
the dost was more than usually 
troublesome, I put them on, but 
only for a moment; they scorched the 
eyes. I had determined to be as com- 
fortable as possible, and to forget 
everything about complexion, &c., so 
I wisely stowed away the small hand- 
mirror, and was spared seeing myself 
a fright. 

The naga was snapping at every 
one near her, and moaning piteously. 
Her rein, a sfngle cord, was fastened 
to her fore-feet, so that she could 
not rise. I was told by Petherick 
to place my left foot on Ali’s knee, 
who was on the ground, close to the 
camel’s side, and then I was to sprio 
into the saddle. I did so, and prt 
my legs around the peg or pommel, 
and found myself well seated. I was 
then, as the camel rose, to throw my- 
self backwards, then forwards, and 
another backward movement would 
settle the affair. All was done as 
directed, and I was towering high in 
the air. 

Petherick was soon on his camel,. 
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and at my side. He had quite a show 
of firearms surrounding his saddle, 
and was thoroughly at home — wear- 
ing a knickerbocker suit and formida- 
ble-looking boots; a brigand’s hat 
(without the ribbons) completed his 
toilet. 

I looked round for the Doctor; he 
was on his camel, well propped up 
by bedding on each side; Foxcroft 
was supported in a similar manner. 
All of us began the march in the 
best spirits; it lasted until half-past 
twelve, when we rested under shelving 
rocks; the shade they afforded was 
very grateful. We had passed about 
an hour’s journey from Sichreeg, a 
rock on which was carved the repre- 
sentation of two long-horned bullocks 
and an antelope. Some time after, 
the guide pointed out three stones 
of a great size, placed far apart. He 
said this spot was known as the 
Mabaak t’il Naga, or Halting-Place 
of the Naga. We at once under- 
stood that a story was connected with 
it, and after the noonday rest the 
guide was summoned toour tent. He 
seated himself on the sand, and related 
the following in Arabic; Petherick 
acted as interpreter to myself and the 
Doctor. 

“Once upon a time there lived at 
a village called Abu-Teen, north of 
Abu Hamad, the owner of an ex- 
traordivary -fast-going naga. She 
was stolen one day from him, and 
every inquiry was made as to her 
whereabouts, but without success. 
At last Farrah Wallad Onad, the 
master of the camel, disguised him- 
self as a beggar, and wandered in 
search of his valuable beast. After 
many months’ search, he found the 
naga in the village of Am; she was 
then large with young. Farrah de- 
termined to wait in the neighbour- 
hood until the expected offspring 
was capable of following its mother. 
When this was the case, he one day 
approached the naga, and, calling her 
by name, she knelt down to permit 
him to mount; vupperceived, the 
tliree made their escape. Farrah 
placed the camel and her young one 
on an island near to his village. 
Here, for some time, they lived in 
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security, bat a morping came when 
Farrah found that the narrow pass 
which led to the river, the only 
exit and entrance to the island, was 
guarded by many mounted Shany- 
hurs. They called to bim to sur- 
render and deliver up. the camel. 
Although thus surprised, and escape 
apparently hopeless, he made the 
attempt, first killing with his lance 
the young camel, which it was impos- 
sible could follow on the hazardous 
undertaking. He threw himself 
into the Nile, the naga with him, 
and safely they reached the shore. 
Rather than lose his loved camel, 
he resolved to leave the country. 
Without hesitating, he pushed on. 
It was noon when he left Abu 
Hamad to cross the Nubian desert, 
yet by night he had cleared half the 
distance, and he rested at the wells 
of Marrat. Ere sunrise he was again 
on his camel, and at noon he had 
reached the spot alluded to, which 
has ever since been called the Halt- 
ing-Place of the Naga. Here he 
alighted to refresh himself, but the 
naga proved restless, and was on the 
point of starting off, when Farrah 
threw himself on her back. She 
made three bounds, and _ their 
length is marked by the stones we 
saw. The first distance measures ten 
yards, the second fifteen, and the 
third twenty. No further halt was 
made until Farrah arrived at his 
birthplace, the village of Darau, on 
the Nile, a little above Edfoo.” 

We listened with interest to this 
tradition, told with such good faith. 
At half-past three we prepared for 
the start, and at four o’clock were 
fairly off. At sunset a halt: the men 
expect then their asseyeh, or supper 
—and we also, for our dinner-hour 
is now at mid-day. Upon rising,~all 
we have time to take is a cup of 
coffee and a piece of bread, with a 
few dates, pocket more, and eat 
these last en route. The early start 
is everything to desert travellers: 
were they to wait whilst fires are 
lighted, and meat cooked, the sun 
would be well up. I believe we 
fared better than a great many—we 
had meat always twice a-day, soup 
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once, plenty of rice, maccaroni, fowls, 
&c., coffee, tea—a stimulant when 
it was positively required, but for a 
fortnight that was not indulged in. 
The first day or two our pocket- 
flasks were in great requisition, 
apd we found ourselves feverish ; 
afterwards, water and cold tea were 
all we drank. After supper we 
enjoyed a short sleep; and at nine 
o’clock were again in the saddle. 
My hat I now carried at my side, 
as it impeded the view of the sky ; 
but wore in lieu of it, a warm 
woollen hood; and wrapped in the 
large white burnous, I would have 
it we were going to the opera, 
The camel was behaving delight- 
fully; I fed her with dates, and 
we became good friends. She never 
sgain howled when i mounted or 
dismounted: the latter operation 
is not agreeable; the backward 
and forward movement is then re- 
versed, and an addition is given in 
the shape of a hearty bump on 
the camel’s part on the ground, 
which almost unseats you. The 
march was a long one—it was 
four hours past midnight ere we 
halted; - gladly we availed our- 
selves of the brief rest allowed, 
and slept soundly for au hour and 
a half, when the signal to ‘start 
was given. This place where we 
bivouacked is called MHogal il 
Gourab, and takes its name from 
the slaughter of a notorious free- 
booter on the spot. “ Gourab 
possessed a fleet camel, and was 
thus enabled to commit great ra- 
vages in the Nubian desert among 
the Bishari tribe, many of whom 
he killed whilst plundering, he 
always escaping, as no horse or 
camel in the country could com- 
pete with his. Many were the 
attempts made to seize him — am- 
buscades Jaid, but all failed. At 
length an old woman_ suggested 
that it was useless to endeavour to 
catch Gourab until they had a 
camel] as fleet as his own. An old 
naga of the race with great difli- 
culty was found, and it was deter- 
mined to breed from her. In due 
time a Bakara camef was prodaced. 
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When three years had passed, this 
camel was pronounced fit for ser- 
vice. Gourab’s movements having 
been watched, two armed Bishari 
men mounted the camel and pur- 
sued him; he was overtaken and 
killed.” 

At ten o’clock we reached ‘“ Koult 
il Guss,’ or ‘the Janissaries’ Hil- 
lock.” <A few of these men having 
escaped from Cairo during the 
memorable events that followed the 
accession of Mehemet Ali, sought 
refuge here, where they dwelt a 
considerable time; others had fled 
to Dongola; and eventually the 
remnant reached ODarfour. We 
rested until two o’clock, and marched 
until sunset; at nine o’clock we 
were off again. We were told this 
pight’s march would be a forced one. 
The water-skins had leaked con- 
siderably, and there was a scarcity 
of it. 

We started bravely, the solitary 
sheep keeping up with the head 
of the caravan. We named him 
“ Pluck,” and made a mental re- 
solve he should not be killed. 
The passes were numerous and 
rugged, and there was but little 
light. The carcasses of camels were 
thickly scattered around, I saw 
for the first time the constellation 
of the Southern Cross. At mid- 
night we came to the ‘“ Chasm il- 
Bab,” or “Portal of the Desert.” 
Here most of the camel - drivers 
performed a wild dance that would 
have made the Ojibbeways envious ; 
they then formed a barrier and 
asked for money. It is always the 
custom ; for, at this place a guide 
and several men, on their journey 
to Korosko, died for want of water. 
These Arabs tell you that if it is your 
wish to return you must pay double. 
Willingly this fee was given, and 
they went on their way rejoicing. 
We then entered “the open,” as it 
is called ; and oh the weary march 
we had ! rough places, sandy places, 
through an interminable (as it 
appeared to me) “valley without 
water,” —then another that certain- 
ly deserved the same name, but had 
it not. At last the dawn approach- 
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ed, and we threw ourselves on the 
ground for an hour. 

On Tuesday the 10th the sun 
was just up when we were in the 
saddle, but this time on horseback. 
We rode until noon, and then 
sought repose in the caves of 
Ronakib. Sleep came to us direct- 
ly, and we felt inclined to quarrel 
with our dinner when in an hour’s 
time it was served: we contrived, 
however, to do justice to it. After- 
wards Petherick, who had seen a 
hawk hovering over the fowls, seized 
his gan and went in pursuit. He 
soon brought it down. It proved a 
fine falcon concolor, shot in the wing 
and not dead. I then realized the 
truth of the saying, ‘‘ hawk - eyed” 
—anything more defiant and bright- 
looking than the poor wounded 
bird’s eyes I could not have im- 
agined. We placed it in a basket, 
and at my earnest entreaty it was 
to be made a pet of. From this 
place fifty or more of our camels, the 
horses, and the cart also, pushed on 
to the wells) The few skins of wa- 
ter now remaining were carefully 
guarded. I saw Petherick became 
anxious, and we were all pretty 
well done up; however, at three 
o’clock we again started, with a de- 
termination not to be beaten. The 
boy Foxcroft behaved admirably. 
He was always cheerful, and he 
became a great favourite with the 
men, to whom he would sing Eng- 
lish songs, the chorus of one of 
which they soon caught up. At six 
o’clock a bivouac, supper, and a start 
at nine. The moon was now up and 
bright. We all kept together, made 
the men dance and sing (we did the 
latter, too, ourselves) ; this was to 
make the time pass quickly. The 
Doctor’s “Wait for the waggon” 
was in great request. The camels 
went faster, we found, when a noise 
was made, At times sleep would 
so overpower me I was obliged 
to dismount and walk. It was 4 
A.M. ere we halted. 

Wednesday, 11th. — Rested — but 
one hour and half, for at six o’clock 
the start was made. No water 
doled out this morning for ablu- 
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tions. I could not cheer up Pethe- 
rick ; our camels were fast break- 
ing down. We came up to several of 
our abandoned loads; the cart also 
was left in solitary state. We 
pushed on, and at one o’clock two 
camels laden with water and two 
of our men approached. The de- 
light with which we beheld them I 
can never forget; and it was with 
difficulty, from emotion, I could 
greet them with the usual saluta- 
tion in Arabic, “God is great.” 
Halted soon afterwards in a delight- 
fal valley — the mimosa trees in pro- 
fusion, some herbage too; butter- 
flies in abundance. Our caravan had 
remained here, as water was found 
in the rocks close by. Rain had 
evidently fallen _ plentifully — the 
flowers of the herbage, yellow and 
violet coloured, gladdened the eye. 
We did not rest much, there seemed 
so many things to do and colleet. 
The hawk was let out of his bas- 
ket, and ate the entrails of a 
pigeons A venomous snake was 
caught and placed in a bottle. The 
horses got loose, and I had the usual 
dance after mine. 

At half-past six o’clocle started, 
and reached Snoffur at half- past 
eight ; here a lengthened halt was 
to be made. We revelled in the 
idea ; slept almost immediately ; and 
did not rise until early on the fol- 
lowing morning, the 12th. The 
tents were then put up, and the 
Doctor prepared to take photo- 
graphic views. The scenery was 
charming — bold hills, luxuriant 
trees, and in the distance a grand 
ravine. The natural reservoirs were 
here, and contained, the guide said, 
abundance of rain- water. The ser- 
vant Ali, several camels and men, 
retraced the route, to pick up the 
loads and take the cart to pieces, 
as the camels wearied would not 
draw it any longer, and the men 
said they could carry it better. At 
ten o’clock they started, we firing 
a salute by way of encouraging 
them. Petherick, myself, and old 
Mustapha rode to the reservoirs to 
water the horses. They were a long 
way off, and we found it a terrible 
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undertaking — the last mile we dis- 
mounted and led the horses, for 
they were literally stepping upon 
rocks. The sun was scorching, and 
this intended pleasure-trip proved 
the only real discomfort I experi- 
enced throughout the journey. The 
water was muddy in the extreme; 
it was impossible to drink it with- 
out its being filtered ; I was disap- 
pointed, ‘therefore, of the draught 
so ardently anticipated. Many 
camels we passed going and return- 
ing to this almost inaccessible place. 

The cattle were unable to ap- 
proach close to the reservoirs, and 
were served in turn from a wooden 
bowl: this to the thirsty camels 
must have been very tantalising. 
Our return was more perilous than 
the journey there, and nearly the 
whole distance we led our horses. 
The only horse shod lost his shoes, 
and in consequence suffered severe- 
ly on the entige route. Poor beast! 
soon after his arrival here at Khar- 
toum, he was sent to draw the cart, 
and intrusted to the care of Ali, 
who, it seems, made a show of the 
turn-out to the great delight of the 
Khartoumers, and drove him furi- 
ously over the plain. When brought 
back he was observed to beill, and 
from that time never rallied. A 
fortnight after it was deemed ad- 
visable to shoot him. 

When at dinner two dromedaries 
with their riders approached; one 
proved to be a friend of Petherick’s, 
an Effendi G ,and his servant. 
They were en route to Cairo from 
Berber. He told us how anxiously 
we were expected by the reis and 
crew of the boat that had so long 
awaited us. 

Sept. 13th. — During the night 
a traveller direct from Khartoum 
bivouacked near to us, Early in 
the morning he came to our tent, 
and introduced himself as the Mar- 
quis Antonori, a Venetian. He had 
travelled up the White Nile, and had 
visited Petherick’s station among 
the Djour tribe on Bahar el Gazal. 
He had made a magnificent col- 
lection of birds: ornithology was 
his passion. We found him a de- 
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lightfal companion during his short 
sojourn at Suffar. He told us Pe- 
therick’s men had been most kind 
to him; he was short of beads, 
and they supplied him with a suffi- 
cient quantity to carry him on to 
Khartoum. He said, had it not 
been for those men he must have 
starved, as money was of no value 
to the natives. 

We made some pretty geological 
specimens, and collected different 
grasses. At night the cart (taken 
to pieces) an@ the abandoned loads 
were brought safely into camp. A 
start was then arranged to take 
lace on the following morning. 
No views, greatly to our regret, had 
been taken, as some important che- 
micals were in the abandoned boxes ; 
but no more time could be afforded. 

Saturday, 14th—The start was 
long delayed, and so many things had 
to be repacked ; but at ten o’clock we 
were off. Thehawk died. At twelve 
o’clock bivouacked in a charming 
place, the Wadi Dellach. Magni- 
ficent doum palm-trees flourished 
here: they extended in a line as far 
as the eye could reach from N. E. 
to S. E.. Many specimens of plants 
were collected here, and it was re- 
luctantly we left about three in 
the afternoon. We were now liter- 
ally passing through the garden of 
the desert. The scenery was varied 
in the extreme. We saw the mirage; 
and, though prepared for its decep- 
tion, I could hardly realise that it 
was not water, so faithfully were 
trees and mountains reflected. Most 
of the camels and horses were in ad- 
vance—they appeared wading; and 
my Luxor I expected to see every 
moment kicking up his heels, as he 
always refused to enter the water. 

e pushed gallantly on, and a 
short time before nine o'clock 
reached the wells of Murrat. Daur- 
ing the preparations for supp we 
led the horses to the wells, followed 
by that wonderful sheep Pluck. 

ow soon animals know those who 
are kind to them! These beasts 
would come with or without a 
bidding to us; often at night, 


owing to the insecure fastening of 
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their stakes into the loose ground, 
one or other of them would get 
away, and always made straight to 
the spot where we were resting, and 
neigh and caper about until we got 
up, as they well understood, to give 
them something extra to eat. 

The water in the wells is ex- 
tremely brackish, and was drunk 
therefore in moderation. 

Sunday, 15th.—Before sunrise a 
good start was made, and at noon 
we rested at Bergab il Alw4n, a wide 
sandy plain, — heat -excessive,” and 
the wind high. The Doctor’s tent 
was blown down, and ours had a 
fight to hold its own, At half-past 
three again on our camels, but they 
were wearied, and could travel but 
slowly. At sunset the usual halt, 
and at nine o’clogk the start. Met 
a caravan of slaves, most of them on 
donkeys ; they appeared to be chil- 
dren. The owners or agents rode fine 
dromedaries. Several camels laden 
with water and grain accompanied 
them. The wind had died away, 
the moon was intensely bright, and 
the camel-men, in high spirits, per- 
formed a native dance; some played 
on their rude musical instruments, 
others brandished _ their 
others fired off guns. Every one 
was in a stute of excitement, and 
no ove knew for what. At mid- 
bight reached a grand mountain. 

Monday, 16th.—Off at sunrise ; 
passed through a rocky defile, try- 
lng to us all; the pass narrow, 
mountains on each side; we felt 
stifled. At noon reached a sandy 
plain ; the wind was then so high 
that our tents could not be pitched. 
Little huts of the boxes were made, 
and very comfortable we found 
them; we had, however, to creep 
in and out, and remain in a sitting 
posture. When ihe sun went down 
the rugs were removed outside, and 
we there passed the night. By 
this time the camels had consumed 
all the grain provided for the jour- 
ney, and they now had to eat of the 
herbage. Near us there was a great 
deal of it; and in the mountains 
to our right there were reservoirs 
of rain-water, so onr detention here 
, was solely on account of the camels. 
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Tuesday, 1ith.—Off at 6 am.; 
passed the highest point of the de- 
sert. The weak state of the camels 
became now painfully apparent, 
We had already three stalking with 
the caravan, unable to carry their 
loads ; and many were dropping be- 
hind. On both sides of the route lay 
hundreds of skeletons of these ani- 
mals, and very many whose carcas- 
es, only partially eaten by hyenas, 
tainted the air. At noon bivouacked 
at Adar Amar, the red mountain ; 
at 3p.m, broke up, but not before 
collecting pretty grasses, and many 
butterflies too—none, however, rare 
ones. At seven o’clock the halt for 
supper; at that time the lamps 
were lighted, as the moon had not 
yet risen, and we caught a nnomber 
of handsome moths, attracted by 
the glare of the candles, In less 
than two hours the well-known cry 
of the guide, Sheigh Abd il Gader, 
protector of the camels, told us the 
camels were being l@@en; and, re- 
luctantly enough, we had to shake 
off the “forty winks” we had pro- 
mised ourselves. At midnight ar- 
rived at the mountain Gereibat, 
and remained near it for the night. 

September 18th.—March at. sunrise 
through a mountain-range. The guide 
drew our attention to a mountain 
to the west called ‘‘The Lofty.” 
A story was connected with it, and 
at the noon day halt he promised 
to tell it. Bivouacked at twelve 
o’clock in a delightful vailey — hills 
surrounding it—the herbage luxu- 
riant — caterpillars and butterflies 
abounding. 

The guide came after dinner, and, 
in his animated manner, related the 
following :— 

‘When Churshid Pasha, accom- 
panied by a large staff of officers, 
attendants, &c., passed the moun- 
tain Gereibit, on his way to the 
Soudan, where he was appointed 
governor, a cavalry officer (a bon 
vivant) remained behind with a 
guide and three Mamelukes. It is 
supposed they became intoxicated ; 
and when some hours afterwards 
they proceeded, as they imagined, 
in the direction of the caravan, they 
lost their way, keeping to the west 
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until they reached the ‘‘ Lofty” 
mountain alluded to. They were 


not missed until the caravan arrived 
at Abu Hamad, when scouts were 
sent in search of them. At the foot 
of the “ Lofty” mountain, under the 
sbade of a tree, the bodies of the 
officer and Mamelukes were dis- 
covered: they had perished for 
want of water. They were all cov- 
ered over with branches of trees, 
cut off by these wretched men, and 
placed over them to prevent the 
attacks of birds of prey. The re- 
mains of the guide were not found 
until twelve months after, when 
some Arabs, in search of a stray 
camel, arrived at a nook near the 
top of the mountain, and there his 
bones were discovered. His shield 
and arms were taken tc his friends. 
Two of the camels reached the river, 
and the others died.” 

At three o’clock broke up, and 
rested at seven o'clock at Aboo 
Neteishat, so called from a herb 
which grows there. A weary march 
until four the following morning, 
when we dismounted in a fine 
wadi, called Mugram. We were 
in advance of the caravan con- 
siderably, and too tired to wait 
for the rugs, pillows, &c. I rolled 
myself up in a burnous, made a 
rest for my head of the saddle, 
threw myself on the sand, and 
slept gloriously for one hour. At 
half-past five on Thursday morning 
the march was resumed. This day, 
Sept. 19th, we expected to reach 
Abu Hamad, and all of us were in 
high spirits. The camels had fresh 
life in them, knowing they were 
near water, and got on rapidly; the 
men sang and danced, and, as we 
neared Aba Hamad, they eom- 
menced firing. At eleven o’clock 
we were in sight of that place; 
many came out to meet us. A ra- 
kuba or shed was prepared for our 
reception. 

The Sheigh sent four sheep as a 
present, some fruit, and a large 
pitcher of merrissa (the beer of the 
country). This was disagreeable 
upon first tasting it, it was so thick ; 
but in the course of a day or two 
we found it palatable. Two of the 
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sheep were given to the men, and 
a grand feast was made. They 
were partial to merrissa, and the 
consequences became very evident. 
In the afternoon a good-looking 
Arab youth came down to the 
rives-side to bathe, and he se- 
lected a spot opposite to where I 
was resting in the shade. Mustapha, 
who was on guard, civilly asked 
him to move out of my sight. The 
boy, furious at the request, rushed 
upon him, drawing at the same time 
a knife which he wore suspended 
from his arm by a strap. There 
was a great outcry from our people. 
Petherick, who had been sleeping, 
sprang to his feet, and thrashed the 
boy soundly, who went howling 
away. Soon after, the Sleigh came 
to apologise for the behaviour of 
his son, for he was the offender, 
and to beg our acceptance of more 
fruit, &c. The following morning 
a hunter of Petherick’s, who had 
returned to his home, near Abu 
Hamad, invalided from wounds re- 
ceived up the White River, came to 
greet ue. He, too, had brought pre- 
sents—fodder for the horses, and a 
quantity of dates. He bad much 
to relate, and my husband, acting 
always as interpreter, repeated ver- 
batim his stories. I treasured them 
in my memory, and, without exag- 
geration, in my turn tell them. 

Early last year (1860) several 
traders from Khartoum, with ‘their 
boats, and many men, were at Gon- 
dokoro to purchase ivory. One day 
five of these men went to a vill 
in the neighbourhood, and there, in 
an unoccupied hut, were guilty of a 
great indecency. The female na- 
tives about the place, hearing from 
their wives and daughters of the 
indignity, followed the five men of 
Khartoum, and killed them. The 
Khartoumers, a body of some han- 
dred and fifty, went to the village, 
sacked it, and carried off many 
people and cattle. Flushed and 
élated with success, and laden with 
booty, they were surprised in an 
ambuscade by the natives, and 
were powerless to defend them- 
selves. One hundred and .thirty- 
six were killed — pierced by ‘Winces; 
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the remaining few escaped to the 
boats, many, however, wounded 
severely. This account gave Pethe- 
rick great concern, but I suggested 
that one-half only was to be be- 
lieved; and in that old adage he 
trusted. This trast was dispelled, 
however, when we proceeded on our 
way, for all was confirmed, and at 
Khartoum it was officially narrated. 
Looking thus to the bright side, we 
were amused at the description 
Hassein gave of a wonderful bird 
brought to Khartoum by some of 
Petherick’s men from the interior 
of Africa. This bird, he said, could 
talk Arabic—it sang, it whistled, 
and imitated every sound it heard. 
It was thus regarded as worth un- 
told wealth; and the possessor of 
the bird left it at the consulate, 
receiving in return a promise to pay 
to him £45 if Petherick accepted the 
bird. We felt convinced this bird 
was a parrot; but the extraordinary 
anecdotes of its sagacity, &. &c., 
made us imagine it might prove a 
myth. Hassein admitted he had 
never seen the bird, but he knew 
that its “sayings and doings” were 
the talk of the country. To our 
great surprise he also assured us 
that several of the Neam Neams 
had accompanied our men from 
their station at the village of 
Mundo on their last journey to 
Khartoum, and were awaiting at 
the consulate the arrival of Pethe- 
rick. 

Hassein had a patnful story to 
relate concerning the death of a 
comrade during their hunting ex- 
pedition. A party of Petherick’s 
men, six in number, headed by 
the agent, Abderachman, met with 
a drove of elephants. In the ex- 
citement of the chase Abderachman 
became separated from his party, 
and the beast, into which he had 
fired several times, infuriated, in 
turn attacked him; he, however, 
made an adroit turning into the 
bush, and the elephant rushed past 
him. Abderachman reloaded his 
rifle, and cautiously advanced. He 
perceived that the animal was pur- 
suing .a negro, who, ignorant of the 
hunt, Re taken unawares. This 
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man, armed only with a lance, made 
for a large ant-hill, round which 
he ran rapidly, the elephant fol- 
lowing. Abderachman fired, the 
ball telling ; the beast turned again 
upon his old foe. The negro then 
threw his lance, which pierced the 
animal’s side. The elephant, evi- 
dently enfeebled from loss of blood, 
made for an open glade, where he 
stood staggering. At this moment 
the party of hunters approached, 
and advanced close to the animal. 
Abderachman called out to be- 
ware, as there was mischief yet 
in him; but, not heeding the warn- 
ing, they fired a volley into him. 
Madly furious, he turned upon 
the men, when all fled; but the 
ground, rent into fissures by the 
action of the sun upon it after the 
heavy rains, was uneven, and one 
map, Mahommed, fell several times, 
the elephant gaining upon him ra- 
pidly. For the fourth time the man 
rose, when his head came in con- 
tact with the elephant’s tusk, which 
instantly scalped him partially. The 
beast then seized with his trunk the 
arm of Mahommed; it was broken 
in a seeond, and he was free. He 
crept under the elepbant’s stomach, 
coming out between his hind legs, 
and thus escaped; for Abderach- 
man planting at this moment a 
ball in the elepbant’s heart, he fell 
dead. 

Mahommed was carefully tended 
by his companions. They put gun- 
powder into the wound in the head, 
and bandaged it up; the arm was 
braced with splinters; but in a fort- 
night mortification set in, and he 
died. The scalp wound was cured, 
and it was the injured arm that 
caused the poor fellow’s death. 

Saturday, Sept. 21st.—We were 
breakfasting in the shed, when we 
were startled by the appearance of 
a gaunt-looking man who entered, 
and in a very feeble voice gave his 
name Monsieur Sponée. I[t was 
some time ere he could make him- 
self understood, he was so weak; 
but a cup of coffee and a little sti- 
mulant revived him, and he was 
able to tell that he had arrived but 
a few moments before at Abu Ha- 
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mad, in a boat from Khartoum ; 
that he was employed by his high- 
ness Halim Pasha to convey to Cairo 
a vumber of animals then on board, 
but that he had been stricken by 
fever. He asked for that necessary 
medicine, quinine, of which he was 
destitute. It was given, of course ; 
and hearing that there were two 
Abyssinian women on board who 
also were ill, the doctor prescribed 
for them. 

In the evening we visited the 
boat to see the collection. There 
were some beafitiful birds, a fine 
giraffe (its companion. had died), 
antelopes, and many other animals 
—none destined, however, to reach 
Cairo. We heard, soon after our 
arrival here, that in one of the 
cataracts the boat went down, and 
all on board were drowned but 
Monsieur Sponée ; and he, poor fel- 
low, upon reaching Dongola, died 
from the effects of his immersion 
and fever. 

Sunday 22d.—It was late in the 
afternoon ere we started to con- 
tinue our land journey, keeping, 
however, generally in view of the 
Nile ; and as little water -required 
to be taken with us, the camels 
were less heavily laden. We were 
all wonderfully refreshed by our 
rest, and confidently hoped to arrive 
at Berber in five days. A few miles 
from Abu Hamad we came up to a 
group .of our camelmen surrounding 
one of their comrades, who was on 
the ground insensible. On inquiry, 
we found that this man, soon after 
our arrival at Abu Hamad, had re- 
turned the same day with a herd of 
camels to the Wadi Mugram, where 
we had slept for a short time in the 
morning. ‘There was fine pasturage ; 
and thither the camels were taken 
to feed, and were only brought back 
an hour before our start, The man 
had been insufficiently provided 
with food ; and, without eating at 
Abu Hamad, continued his onward 
route, and fell from positive ex- 
haustion, at the place we found him. 
Covering him up warmly, and giv- 
ing him a restorative, we pushed on 
until after sunset, and encamped in 
a fertile district. The sick man, rid- 


ing on a camel, in a short time came 
up, accompanied by his companions. 
The cook had prepared him some 
good soup, and he was soon pro- 
nounced well. 

We rested until three o'clock the 
following morning, when the moon 
being favourable, we determined to 
take advantage of her light. Never 
from my memory can be effaced the 
glory of the sky—watching the rising 
and setting of the stars—all becom- 
ing familiar to us, and we greeted 
them by name— until the mighty 
sun appeared, when moon and stars 
waxed faint and dim before his pre- 
sence. How soon his rays made glad 
all animated things! Butterflies flit- 
ted about, insects began to chirp, 
and the birds flew joyously hither 
and thither. We also, feeling its 
influence, doffed our warm mantles, 
put on the broad hats, and gaily bade 
the good morning welcome. 

At eight o’clock there was a dis- 
mount, a rug spread on the ground, 
and a collation of moist biscuit and 
dates served. This rest lasted only 
a few minutes: Wistfully the bulk 
of camels defiled past — no repose 
for them; but the horses and Pluck 
refused to go on, neighing and coax- 
ing us for a share of the repast ; and 
to the indignation of the drivers, i 
fed them with dates. This day, 
23d September, the march was long 
and fatiguing. It was two o’clock 
ere the halt was made; and, quite 
knocked up, as the heat was ter- 
rific, we, to the annoyance of the 
guide, pulled up when within two 
miles of the village of Gagee. 

Long before Petherick left Eng- 
land a marble tablet had been con- 
signed to his care by the rélatives 
of the late Mr. Melly, who, dying 
at Gagee, was buried in the neigh- 
bourhood; and it was their ear- 
nest wish that the memorial stone 
should be placed on his tomb in the 

resence, if possible, of Petherick. 

o avoid delay, a messenger was 
sent to the village, to invite the 
Sheigh to our tent. He was ab- 
sent, but his uncle, a fine old man, 
named Ali Wood Nassa, returned 
with the guide. He informed us 
that his brother, Hassan Wood al 
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Hassan, Sheigh of Gagee when Mr. 
Melly died, had also been dead a few 
months, and that his son, a mere youth, 
filled his father’s place. With alacrity, 
he consented to lead us to the tomb, a 
mile distant. Our horses were saddled, 
and we rode slowly thither, the men 
carefully carrying the white marble 
slab. ‘ 

It bears the following inscription :-— 


“ PeREGRINO RisPpETTA LA ToMBA 
DELLO STRANIERO, 

“Tn memory of Melly of Liver- 
pool, England. Born at Geneva, 12th of 
May 1802; died at Gagee, near this spot, 
19th January 1851. Returning from 
Khartoum, whither he was led by a 
love of science and natural history, ac- 
companied by his family, consisting of 
his wife, two sons, and one daughter, he 
was here attacked by fever, and died in 
his tent after five days’ illness. This 
tomb was erected over his grave in 
1851, with unsolicited courtesy, by Latif 
Pasha, then Governor of the Soudan; 
and in November 1859, this tablet was 
sent from Liverpool by Mr. Melly’s 
family, who are indebted to the kind- 
ness of Mr. John Petherick for bringing 
and placing it here.” 


At the foot of the tablet a sentence 
in Arabic is carved, to the same pur- 
as the Italian one at the head— 
“Respect the tomb of the stranger.” 
As we approached a mound of some 
extent, Ali Nassa pointed to a tomb 
on the summit— the one we sought. 
It was surrounded by the graves of 
the natives, all beautifully neat. 
That fanaticism existed not here 
was evident ; and proudly Ali Nas- 
sa mentioned that the- body of the 
unbeliever was permitted to rest 
in peace next their dead, many of 
whom * were regarded as saints. 
Carefully examining the tomb, 
which was built of rude brick, it 
was found to have suffered consider- 
ably from the heavy rains; and 
Petherick decided that it should 
be restored ere the stone was placed 
permanently. As the Moslems 
never suffer a change in their graves 
to be made without the offering 
of a bullock or sheep, respecting 
their feelings, one was ordered to 
be slaughtered the following morn- 
ing. 
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After placing the tablet on the 
tomb in the most conspicuous posi- 
tion, we re-mounted and rode to 
Gagee. The sun had set when we 
arrived there. The Sheigh (who 
had returned to the village) had 
thoughtfully sent angeribs for .our 
use. We gladly availed ourselves of 
them, feeling very weary; but ere 
there was time to get to sleep, the 
youthful Sheigh presented himself. 
Safi, the son of the deceased Sheigh, 
Hassan Wood al Hassan, a grace- 
ful well-grown boy of some four- 
teen years, saluted us with the ease 
of a well-bred man. Slightly touch- 
ing our hands with his lips he 
said, “Consul, your people have 
asked for a sheep, for vegetables, 
tendering the money, but we are 
poor, and do not possess any, or 
all would have been placed at 
your feet. We, too, have eaten 
for some time only barley. Seed 
is sown, and our harvest will soon 
be ripe; rain has fallen, and the 
grass will spring; then our goats 
and herds can return from their 
pasturage far hence. ‘I have a goat 
—will you drink of its milk?” He 
presented a gourd containing some, 
and delicious I found the draught 
—nearly the only one I had tasted 
since our departure from Oairo ; 
and I am now reminded to assure 
all travellers in hot countries, that 
weak tea, without sugar or milk, 
is most acceptable to the palate, 
and thirst is soon quenched by 
it. Safi, remarking that it was 
possible we might feel tired, took 
his leave, saying that at sunrise 
he would return; and again we 
prepared for repose. The angeribs 
were placed in an open space, as 
we never sought at night the shel- 
ter of trees, for we had found that 
in ‘their vicinity snakes and _ scor- 
pions abounded ; but the wind rose, 
a@ few drops of rain fell, and we 
were obliged to remove to a grove 
of magnificent doum palm - trees, 
The wind howled through their 
branches like the sound of the sea 
inastorm. Lightning was frequent ; 
and, fearing a heavy fall of rain, we 
allowed ourselves no sleep, as all 
in that case, must have been on the 
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alert to cover the baggage. We had 
sundry races after garments, hats, 
&e. carried off by the wind ; and it 
was a relief when morning dawned. 

When the first faint streaks of 
light appeared we were up; and, 
making our way to the river, we 
discovered a little creek, in which 
it was delightful to bathe head, 
hands, and feet. The only in- 
truders were a. pack of grouse who 
came to drink. Petherick, always 
ready for sport, having his gun, 
brought down several: they proved 
an agreeable addition at breakfast 
and dinner. We attempted to reach 
the ruins of a church not very far 
from Gagee ; but remembering the 
Sheigh’s appointment, we returned. 
I did not forget to inquire about 
the ruins, and for answer received 
the following: “It was a church 
before the era of Mohammed, and 
when the world had bot one 
mother.” 

At the encampment we found 
Safi. He entered gladly into the 
plan arranged for the restoration of 
the tomb, and though a child at 
the time of Mr. Melly’s death, he 
remembered him perfectly, having 
been several times in his tent; and 
he told us many of the painful 
incidents. Strange to say, our 
guide, Hadji Abdel Gader, was at 
the time of the faneral on his 
way to Berber, gpd hearing that 
ceremony was about to be per- 
formed, he attended. To this day 
the death of the “ Inglesse” is 
mentioned with sorrowful respect. 
No bullock fit to kill could be 
rocured in Gagee; it was there- 
ore arranged that a sum of money 
should be made over to Safi®the 
Sheigh; and his faithful promise 
was given in the presence of his 
people, that the alterations and re- 
storation of the tomb he would, by 
his Prophet, carry out. 

At this time the uncle put in 
an objection to his nephew being 
intrusted with the money. He 
said, “The old heads are wise, the 
young foolish.” The Sheigh rose, 


saying, “‘By the bones of my fa- 
ther, I will do the thing that is 
good; in me you see him. Con- 
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sul, God is great, and you will 
come this way again; punish me 
if I shall have done what is bad.” 
The money was handed to him; 
he made a bag for it in his loose 
white robe. Ali Nasea, still angry, 
talked to his partisans. One hour 
before, when strolling about the 
village, which is situdted on the 
banks of the Nile, lovely groups of 
the palm-tree and the fragrant mi- 
mosa surrounding it; and the land 
cultivated, speaking of the simple 
character of the people, of their 
frugal living, I bad said, “ Surely 
this is the Happy Valley;” but 
now, as I observed the counte- 
nances of the men, I thought “ the 
apple of. discord has been thrown.” 
What will the end be? 

That Safi faithfully fulfilled all he 
promised we have received proofs. 
A traveller who arrived at Khar- 
toum some time after us, said that, 
passing Gagee, he observed the 
graves; and, the white tablet par- 
ticularly attracting his attention, 
he dismounted from his camel to 
read the inscription; and he as- 
sured us that the tomb was in per- 
fect repair. 

Petherick presented the old man 
with a handsome fez or cap, and 
to the Sheigh a similar one. The 
latter accepted it with much grace; 
and placing it on his head, he stood 
as if it had been a crown, so dig- 
nified was bis air. At ten o'clock 
we started, the people wishing us 
all the good possible; and many 
messages of remembrance were to 
be conveyed to the Melly family. 
The people seemed to look upon 
them as a part of themselves. We 
marched until noon, when we settled 
down near the river for some hours, 
needing, in trath, repose; after- 
wards a short march until sunset, 
and then a glorious rest. 

Wednesday, 25th.— Three hours 
before sunrise we were in the saddle; 
and marched until twelve o'clock ; a 
few moments allowed only to par- 
take of soaked biscuit and dates at 
the usual breakfast-time. I was 
too tired to observe where we en- 
camped at noon, for I went to sleep 
in a moment, and could not even 
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be roused to eat the dinner pre- 
pared. At three o’clock we were 
off again. Passed a long, straggling, 
but pretty village ; each mud house 
had its separate plot of cultivated 
ground. At sunset bivouacked on 
the borders of a creek formed by 
the waters of the high Nile. The 


fish were leaping furiously, but we. 


were all too much knocked-up to try 
to capture them. Towards morning 
the wind blew violently. Twice my 
horse broke loose and raced madly 
about the camp. 

Thursday, 26th.—Two hours be- 
fore sunrise we were en route. A 
stony desolate moor was crossed at 
first, and at sunrise we were pass- 
ing a village called Senna. Near 
to the river at this place a number 
of devotees lived, whose business it 
was to teach the Koran. Our ser- 
vant Ali had been a pupil, but he 
cannot possibly do justice to his pre- 
ceptors, as a more unprincipled fel- 
low never lived; yet he is univer- 
sally liked, and he is a clever ser- 
vant. 

On the summit of a lofty rock 
there is the tomb of the Sheigh. 
The guide gravely mentioned that 
to this day, if any good Mussulman, 
upon entering the river, implores 
the Sheigh’s protection, no croco- 
dile will touch him ; those who by 
any accident have been eaten, suf- 
fered in consequence of not having 
done so. 

There was a cataract near this vil- 
lage; we plainly heard the rushing 
water, but had no time to visit it. At 
ten o’clock bivouacked on the bank of 
the river, in a most delightful locali- 
ty ; the palm-trees in groups formed 
nature’s tents, and we all had our 
private apartments. I picked up 
many large shells, some pretty in- 
sects, and different grasses. It was 
about two o’clock when we con- 
tinued the journey, and prepared 
- in good spirits to cross the Moor of 
the Donkey — the Akabil il Homar. 
Some time after sunset we reached 
the middle of the moor, a bleak 
sterile spot — there remained for the 
night. A camp-fire near us made 
known that other travellers were 
there encamped ; it was too dark to 
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be able to distinguish if it was a 
caravan of slaves. Petherick being 
concerned at the increased traffic 
in slaves, and having met three of 
those wretched caravans in the de- 
sert proceeding to Cairo, sent a ser- 
vant to ascertain. The travellers 
were traders in gum, and were direct 
from Khartoum. They reported how 
anxiously we were expected at that 
place, and at Berber. The high Nile 
was everywhere causing great damage, 
they said. 

Friday, 27th. —Two hours before 
sunset (the moon still favourable) 
we broke up. The Moor of the 
Donkey was crossed before eight 
o'clock, and we arrived again at 
the river. Soon after the morn- 
ing’s march began, we remarked 
one of the camel-men running like 
an antelope past us. Asking the 
guide what this was for, he said, 
“He goes to his wife, who lives on 
an island far from here; when he 
gets to the river he will swim across, 
and when we are opposite that place 
we shall find him waiting for us.” 
And so it was: we came up to 
him—he was dressed in a snow- 
white wrapper, carelessly draped 
round him, and the dingy garment 
previously worn was _ discarded, 
We asked if he found all well at 


his home. ‘Yes, God be praised,” 
he replied. Here the country was 
very lovely ; magpificent trees, fine 
rocks, the land “cultivated, cattle 


herding : and all, with the glorious 
Nile, formed a delightful picture. 
We soon passed from that fertile 
scene to cross another barren moor, 
Akabil il Yascint, or the Moor of the 
Hippopotamus, so called from one 
of @these animals having strayed 
from the river, and, losing its way, 
was found far inland by the Arabs. 
The march was a long and trying 
one — no halt for ten hours.’ As we 
ascended the highest part of the 
moor, the men sang lustily, saying 
the village was near where we ought 
to rest ; so on we went, but it was a 
weary time ere we reached that 
haven. Bivouacked in the neighbour- 
hood of the village, near some splen- 
did doum palms, and remained there 
for the night. 
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Saturday, 28th.—Started ‘again 
long before sunrise. The Doctor's 
camel died an hour before. We 
heard this with regret, for he had 
proved a patient animal, and we re- 
proached ourselves with having 
travelled too far the preceding day. 
Most of the camels were knocked 
up, and, with their loads near to 
them, were left behind. We ex- 
pected to reach Berber this day. 
The Doctor, mounted on a miser- 
able camel, kept up with us. We 
noticed that Ali was dressed very 
grandly, and that he rode a don- 
key instead of his camel. Ask- 
ing the reason, he said, “ My village 
is before; ’tis there my wife and 
mother live; they have sent me 
this donkey that I may be able to 
ride quickly and see them for a few 
moments. Will you give permis- 
sion?” It was granted. The sun 
was rising as we drew near this 
village: it was prettily situated. 
Each hut had its plot of cultivated 
ground, and groves of the palm 
and mimosa surrounded it. As 


we passed we heard great cries of . 


joy from the people of the village ; 
their welcome to Ali. He soon re- 
joined - us. 

The approach to Berber was 
across a vast sandy plain. The sun 
was high, and we were all suffer- 
ing from the heat and fatigue; we 
had been in the saddle ten hours, 
Berber appeared in sight long ere 
we reached it. It seemed a town 
of importance; the governor’s house 
occupied a large space of ground. 

We were met by the reises and 
crews of our boats, and by the ser- 
vants who had preceded us at dif- 
ferent times with the baggage from 
Korosko. All crowded round us, 
almost impeding the progress of the 
camels. Guns were fired in every 
direction, and a large portion of 
the people turned out to give us a 
welcome. I was an object of great 
curiosity, as I believe I was the first 
female to ride across the desert 
seated only on the simple camel- 
saddle. 

The governor sent messengers to 
say that his small house in a garden 
had been prepared for our recep- 
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tion, and that ail he possessed was 
at our disposal. The burning heat 
was almost unbearable; the ground 
was baked and rent into fissures for 
a great distance around Berber; the 
high Nile had tar outstretched its 
boundaries, and, but a short time 
previously, boats had floated where 
ye rode. When we dismounted, and 
were fairly under a roof once more; 
the relief the cool shade afforded 
was intense. The draughts of deli- 
cious filtered water I shall lon 
remember, During the journey 
often shut my eyes not to see the 
muddy water we were frequently 
compelled to drink. I gave myself 
up to absolute repose. Though 
many visitors came and departed 
in rapid succession, I looked not 
upon one. Presents of sheep, fruit, 
grain, &c., were many, and 
people blessed Petherick for the 
part he had taken in the reopen- 
ing of the road between Korosko 
and Berber. 

Sunday, 29th.—Passed a wretched 
night, and, though sleeping in the 
open rahooba, we missed the pure air 
of the desert. Myriads of insects 
preyed upon us. We_ seriously 
speculated as to the possibility of 
ever again being able to inhabit a 
bedroom ; we had found so great a 
charm in the Bohemian life lately 
led. 

Petherick received visits from 
the governor, attended by a nu- 
merous suite, and from the leading 
men of the place. He was occu- 
pied all day. I remained delight- 
fully undisturbed, in the inner 
room, my heart full of gratitude 
that we had in safety and health 
arrived thus far, In the evening 
strolled dreamily and happily about 
the garden. A Frenchman, recently 
arrived from Khartoum, passed an 
hour with us. He was at Berber for 
change of air, weak from a severe 
attack of fever. He said that many 
at Khartoum were ill. The season 
was a most unhealthy one. He also 
informed Petherick of the death 
of an old and esteemed friend, a 
Dr. Peney, a Frenchman. He was 
medical inspector for the Soudan in 
the service of the Egyptian Govern- 
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ment. He died at Gondokoro early 
in this year: he had been accom- 
panied to that place by his wife. He 
went to Gondokoro, at the request 
of the Viceroy, on a scientific mis- 
sion, to continue his researches in 
botany, and to discover, if possible, 
plants that might, in his profession, 
be made usefal to the people of the 
Soudan. 

Monday, 30th.—Petherick and the 
. Doctor were off to the boat before 
sunrise; much had to be done, and 
the camels that had been left at 
the last stage had not yet arrived. 
I was wonderfully refreshed, and, 
_ with Achmed, netted many butter- 
flies, insects, &c. The two guides 
and my own particular camel-man 
came to bid us farewell. It was 
not without emotion I did so; 
they seemed as friends to me; in 
many ways they had shown so 
much thoughtful consideration. My 
heart echoed their fervent prayer, 
“‘That God would guard us; that 
fortune, in all our just endeavours, 
would smile upon us; and that on 
our retarn journey they might again 
accompany us.” I intrusted- a quan- 
tity of dates to them for the naga 
I had ridden, though pretty well 
convinced she would not receive 
them: as one morning, during the 
march, when we passed the head of 
the caravan, the horses being with 
it, calling a camel-man, I gave him, 
for ‘‘ Luxor,” my reserve store of 
biscuit and dates He looked up 
joyously, and said ‘twas better for 
him than the horse, and instantly 
ate them. 

When at dinner, speaking of some 
of the adventures, I remarked that 
I thought there had been only one 
fall from a camel: this was Rechan, 
the cook, who, leading Petherick’s 
horse, was pulled from his lofty 
seat, as “ Arab ” suddenly stopped on 
hearing our approach. He got up 
immediately, not in the least hurt, 
sprang on the neck of his camel, 
and was soon in his place. But the 
Doctor said he had witnessed one on 
entering the space before the Gov- 
ernor’s garden at Berber, which was 
enclosed by a paling of stakes a 
little apart. Through two of them 
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a camel could just pass, and all were 
going safely through, but Achmed’s 
camel took an opening to the right. 
It was too narrow, and down came 
the boxes and little Achmed vio- 
lently to the ground. The boy was 
on his feet in a moment, as he saw 
his father approach with a whip to 
beat him for having fallen, but this 
the bystanders prevented. 

Tuesday, October 1st. — Prepar- 
ations for departure — busy all day. 
Kheir Allah’s wife, who had reached 
her husband in safety, made herself 
useful; she had no objection to 
serve the unbelievers. It was sun- 
set when we mounted to ride to the 
boats, and it was too dark to see 
anything of the town. It appeared 
a long straggling place. Quite a 
procession accompanied us to the 
river. Petherick had told me his 
boat, though a large and fine one, 
was perfectly destitute of anything 
comfortable, and I’was agreeably 
surprised to find myself surrounded 
by all that was so. Lamps were 
lighted, furnitare purchased at Sil- 


-ver’s in London suitable for a boat, 


all well arranged, and I was at 
home. My husband, the Doctor, 
and Foxcroft had worked hard all 
day to surprise me* thus. We ex- 
pected to. sail that night. The 
horses and three servants were to 
go on by land, accompanied by the 
camels, to carry grain. The Doctor 
and Foxcroft, attended by Kheir 
Allah and his wife, had a boat to 
themselves: two smaller ones were 
laden with baggage. 

Wednesday, 2d.—At daylight 
still fast to the moorings, and 
many packages not stowed away. 
I had full time to observe the boat ; 
she was very large, not very clean, 
and there was not an atom of paint 
about her, so different from the 
gay Cairo dahabyehs. The cabins 
admitted more light than came in 
through the windows; this had its 
advantage, as more air was circu- 
lated. I found that both lower 
and upper deck were covered with 
packages, so at once abaudoned the 
idea “of walking the deck.” All 
these boats have a woman on board 
to grind the corn, which they do 
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in the primitive way, between two 
stones. Ours was the wife of the 
mate, and she had a dear little girl, 
some two years of age,—not a bit 
of clothing about the bairn. I soon 
made friends by giving her a yard 
or so of bright red calico: this the 
mother draped round the child, and 
a tropical bird she looked, flitting 
over the spars and ropes that in 
confusion were scattered around. 
At mid-day there was a favourable 
breeze, and all ready for a start. 
The British colours were flying from 
the mizzen; the sails were let loose ; 
and a great cheer, led by Petherick 
and the Doctor, well supported by 
all, told when the ropes were being 
pulled in. The people on shore 
fired a salute; our men returned it 
as we were fairly off. The wind 
soon died away, and then commenced 
a repetition of the scenes we had 
witnessed from Cairo (or Boulac) 
to Korosko, when the greater part 
of the crew would leap from the 
boat, bearing a rope, scramble up 
the banks, and tow us bravely on. 
Often the boat would run aground, 
sometimes on a rock; then the ef- 
forts of the men to get her off were 
taxed to the utmost. Sometimes 
they would wede up to their arm- 
pits in the river for a long distance, 
where the banks were impracti- 
cable, singing lustily to frighten the 
crocodiles from approaching. The 
boat occasionally floating over trees 
would bump upon them; often the 
branches of others would make a 
sweep into the cabin-windows, tear- 
ing everything away as we were 
dragged along. The crew, after 
towing, always left off at sunset, 
when their supper was served to 
them on the bank, where they also 
slept. The sheep (we had, when 
starting, seven) were let on shore to 
pick up the herbage ; and we general- 
ly strolled about, bringing down a 
bird or two: these the Doctor and 
Foxcroft stuffed; Achmed was the 
butterfly-hunter; and in all the col- 
lections we were fortunate. 

About half-way between Berber 
and Damer there is a beautifully- 
wooded island, on which we landed. 
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Some bright-coloured birds were 
shot. Soon after we sailed through 
a fine range of mountains. A cata- 
ract was here, which was got over 
without trouble, as the river was so 
high. At Damer the salt of the 
country is procured from the soil, 
by evaporation, in great quantities. 
If there was no wind favourable, 
which was generally the case, the 
Doctor came to our boat, “ The 
Lady of the Nile,” to breakfast and 
dine. . 

The river scenery from Berber 


to Khartoum far surpasses that 
from Cairo to Korosko. In many 
parts it was wildly grand. One 


night the wind rose, and the men 
came on board. It blew a gale, and 
the boats scudded along rapidly; 
this lasted for some hours, and good 
way was made. On another occa- 
sion fourteen of the men were on 
shore towing; the rope broke, and 
a gust of wind sprang up. <A small 
sail- was loose; it filled, and away 
flew the boat, short of hands. Pe- 
therick touk the helm; the large sail 
was let out, and, leaving the men to 
come up when we were next be- 
calmed, we went gallantly on for 
eight hours. At sunset the wind 
died away, and during the night the 
crew returned. 

Wherever we stopped, if near a 
village, the Sheigh always came, and 
sheep by the half-dozen at a time 
were presented to Petherick. The 
men fared well; and indeed they 
deserved it, for they went through 
a great deal of fatigue. It was a 
poet time we passed—the climate 

delighted in—all of us were so light- 
hearted, and the tempers were as sun- 
ny as the sky. 

At the town of Matemma, Abd il 
Majid, Petherick’s principal agent 
on the upper part of the White 
River, joined us. He had waited 
our arrival at that place one month. 
He had deemed it advisable to meet 
us here, in order to secure Pethe- 
rick’s undivided attention to all he 
had to relate ere we reached Khar- 
toum, as he was sure that there 
others, and a pressure of business, 
would render it almost impossible 
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todo so. He mentioned with horror 
many of the atrocities committed 
against the negroes, and that in con- 
sequence they rose upon all indiscri- 
minately, and massacres were pume- 
rous. Last year, near Gondokoro, 
a sad tragedy took place. Nickla, 
chief of his tribe, a man of wealth, 
and regarded as a rain-prophet, had 
failed in his promise to bring down 
the rain. His people waited day 
after day with impatience, and, furi- 
ous at the delay, they rose upon him 
and attacked him. He defended him- 
self valiantly for a long time, but at 
last he was overpowered and cruelly 
murdered, 

On the bank opposite Matemma 
is Shendy, the ancient capital. It 
was here that Ismail Pasha met 
with his terrible fate. Some way be- 
yond, the river runs between seve- 
ral lovely islands, all luxuriant with 
trees. Then appear two rocks, one 
called Djebel dil, the other Abgher 
il Assal, the Rock of Honey. These 
form the boundary between the 

rovinces of Berber and Khartoum. 

ere we observed a wreck, and the 
reis said it belonged to a Khartoum 
merchant, a friend of Petherick’s. 
The strong current carried her on to 
the Honey rock a few months previ- 


‘ously, and a great part of her cargo 


was lost. A cataract of no import- 
ance near. Still further on there is a 
solitary rock in the middle of the 
river ; then comes a range of moun- 
tains called Djebel Gurri. Here the 
river winds through a ravine, with 
here and there a tree upon the other- 
wise barren rocks. 

We then came to a large village 
called Gog Nerefissa, under which, 
when the river is low, is a dangerous 
cataract called Sof Sof, or Recham, 
meaning Mercy. Still further on is 
a village called Wallad il Bassal. 
On the east bank there are barren 
mountains, Djebel Mellikeet, and 
on the same side is the village of 
T:manial ; opposite, on the west 
bank, are the mountains Djebel 
Sheigh il Taib: then, still on the 
west, near to Khartoum, are long 
sterile mountains of trap rock, the 
Djebel Kerrerri: a village of the 
game name stands below. A few 


days of fitful sailing and steady 
towing brought us within a short 
distance of Khartoum. Great efforts 
were made one evening to reach it 
—I think it was on October 11th, 
but I hed taken no note of time 
since leaving Berber, and now do 
not trust to my memory. The men 
were knocked up, and soon after 
sunset left off towing. The follow- 
ing morning the wind was dead 
against us; all day the crew slowly 
dragged along the boat. About 
three o’clock a cry was raised that 
Petherick’s felucca was coming to- 
wards us from Khartoum; and 
there she was, sailing gaily before 
the wind, her colours flying. <A 
rapid firing was kept up by her 
men and by ours. She was soon 
alongside, and the friends of Pethe- 
rick came on board, accompanied 
by several of our elephant-hunters, 
and an old and valued servant, 
Ibrahim, Such a scene of joy en- 
sued that it became almost a pain. 
We heard that the baggage sent from 
Korosko across the desert a few days 
after our arrival there had reached 
Khartoum only four days previously, 
so contrary had been the winds from 
Berber. 

Here the two rivers, the Blue Nile 
and the White Nile, flowed side by 
side. A marked difference was in 
their colour, 

It was sunset ere we arrived at 
Khartoum. The firing bad been in- 
cessant, and the shore was crowded 
with people. As we stepped from 
the boat Petherick was almost se- 
parated from me as his friends 
crowded to greet him. We could 
hardly force a passage to the con- 
sulate. I cannot even now recall 
my feelings. As TI entered the court- 
yard I was fearfully agitated ; and 
when an inner yard was reached, 
and the women set up a shrill yach- 
ereet of joy, the guns still firing, and 
when the threshold was crossed, and 
my husband embraced me, and bade 
me “welcome home,” I was fairly 
overcome. By and-by a good burst of 
tears, tears of thankfulness, relieved 
me, and I was able thoroughly to 
appreciate the luxurious dinner pro- 
vided. The host of servants, bear- 
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ing each a dish with a cover of finely 

laited straw, stained in many co- 
ours, attracted my attention. The 
joy in their faces, the blessings oft 
repeated, the shaking of hands at 
every available moment, the con- 
tinned firing, the blaze of lights, 
now and again the women’s thrill- 
ing yachereet, the wild beating on 
the drums, made us all strangely 
excited. _ Yet somehow the eyes 
would become blinded as we thought 
of those “at home;”’ and the Doctor 
proposed their health, aud began a 
speech, but never finished it,—his 
heart was too fall. 

The next morning how sad the 
change! Letters bearing mournful 
intelligence were received. Pethe- 
rick’s father, so loved, so honoured, 
was dead. This was the second 
blow we had met since leaving Eng- 
land. The first was the death of 
my husband’s brother’s eldest son, 
a boy of some four years, a daring 
child, and passionately fond of 
horses. Playing about one, he re- 
ceived a kick in the chest, and died 
in a few hours. How soon these 
shocks were followed by a third, in 
the death of Professor Queckett, a 
man esteemed by all, one in whom 
was no guile! 

It was quite true that some Neam 
Neams had accompanied our men 
from their station at the village of 
Mundo. Abderachman, an agent 
left there by Petherick in 1858 (not 
the Abderachman I before men- 
tioned as having killed the elephant 
—he had been with the Djour tribe), 
had married Wangyo, granddaughter 
of Goria Sheigh of Beringi. Wang- 
yo was the promised bride of Pe- 
therick ; but he not having claimed 
her, she became the wife of Abder- 
achman. I was charmed with her 
appearance. Her figure was slight 
‘and graceful, and her eyes the most 
beautiful I ever beheld—such inno- 
cent, confiding-looking eyes. She was 
a mere girl, yet the mother of two 
children, the last one born here, and 
attended by a circumstance so pe- 
culiar that I cannot but relate it, as 
showing the propensity to canpi- 
balism. Her labour was difficult 
and protracted. By some of her 
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people it was suggested that if she 
drank of her husband’s blood, all 
would go well. He instantly opened 
a vein in his arm, to which she ap- 
plied her lips, and sucked greedily 
the life-flaid. The child saw the 
light shorthy after. 

. She was accompanied to Khar- 
toum by her uncle Ringa, the son 
of Goria Sheigh of Beringi, and by 
Boonganipan, daughter of Pereka, 
son of Yaquatti, a Neam Neam 
Sultan — but we called her always 
Halima. Halima, a girl of some 
twelve years at that time, appeared 
to me of forbidding countenance. 
She was naked, with the exception 
of the rachat. But, trusting that I 
might teach these people a few of 
the blessings of civilisation, I asked 
her if she would serve me. She 
looked in my face steadily with a 
searching stare, and replied, “Yes; 
I think I shall like you.” I at once . 
took her under my charge, and the 
first thing, of course, was to dress her. 
I gave some materials to be made 
up for her to a negress, but one who 
disowned being connected with that 
race (ten months previously, this 
woman had fled to the consulate, 
on the death of her master, fearing 
she might be sold as a slave): she 
refused to work for a negress, and 
packed up her things and left this 
place. During the period I have 
named, she had been supported, of 
course, at Petherick’s expense. 

I was then obliged to sew the 
garments myself, giving Halima les- 
sons so that she might soon be able 
to do so. She was an apt pupil, 
and Jearnt readily, and is now a fair 
seamstress. A more intelligent girl, 
one also who has not to be told a 
thing twice, I have never met. I 
could fill pages recounting her many 
acts of thoughtfulness, and of affec- 
tion too. I had been but a few 
days at Khartoum, when, writing 
to the loved ones at ‘home, tears 
were falling from my eyes. Hali- 
ma had observed me, drew near 
with a pocket-handkerchief. which 
she had taken from the case, having 
sprinkled it with eau-de-Cologne, 
and tenderly wiped the tears away. 
I looked up, surprised, and saw 
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traces of deep emotion in her face. 
Now, here was a girl who had seen 
but for a few hours the little refiae- 
ments of life; instinctively she ac- 
cepted them, and delicately minis- 
tered her services; and so it has con- 
tinued. She was a Topsf until lately 
—the romp of the place; but she now 
feels a responsible being, and guards 
like a dragon all things under her 
care. Her own particular goods 
and chattels are a source of occupa- 
tion when not engaged for me. I 
gave her a box for her clothes, as 
also a workbox, with its fittings. 
These are constantly tidied; and 
as additions are made, according 
to the improvement in her sew- 
ing, her possessions are becoming 
numerous, 

One day the untamed nature of 
the girl broke out. We went as usual 
for the early morning ride before 
starting. I had been eating some 
bread and jam; what I was unable 
to finish I gave to Halima. She, it 
seems, put this into a cupboard, 
and after a time, when her work 
was over, sat down to partake of 
it. Achmed, not aware that this 
forbidden fruit had been given to 
her, claimed a share, and attempted 
to snatch it from her. She flew at 
him like a tigress, and, on our 
return, the battle was at its heiglit. 
As we dismounted in the outer 
court, screams from our quarters 
were heard; we hastened our steps, 
and in the rakooba we saw Halima 
held back by the cook, with whom 
she was struggling to get at Achmed. 
He was protected by some one or 
other, and blood was streaming 
down his cheek.- Halima, not car- 
ing for our presence, plunged and 
tore like a maniac. Petherick tried 
to restrain her, but she screamed, 
“*T will have his blood; I will not 
rest till I have bitten his ear.” 
She had already bitten his face. 
Words were of no use, so Petherick 
laid his stick across her shoulders, 
and away she flew to the garden, 
where she remained the whole day, 
rolling on the moist ground under 
the banana trees. I allowed no 
one to go near her; the passion, I 
was sure, would soon exbaust itself. 
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At sunset I was in the saloon, and 
saw at the door a bedraggled figure 
wanting, yet fearing, to come in. 
This was, of course, Halima. I said 
to her quietly, “When you are 
neat and washed I will speak to 
you.” I heard a sobbing as she 
turned away. In half an hour, she 
had washed the soiled frock, put on 
another, and had mastered her tem- 
per. I drew her to me and spoke 
words of kind rebuke; I kissed 
her, and, utterly subdued, she laid 
her head upon my shoulder, and 
asked pardon. Since then Halima 
fights the good fight to conquer 
herself. The following morning I 
noticed that she took from Achmed 
a robe I had given him, and which 
he was making lame attempts to 
sew, and finished it for him. 

Ringa, the unclé of Wangyo, ex- 
pressed a desire to make himself 
useful to us, so he, with Achmed, 
was appointed to wait at table. 
Very soon he understood his duties. 
He tells fearful anecdotes of his 
race; but unless convinced-of the 
truth I will not pain our friends at 
home by recounting them. They are 
too horrible to be believed. 

The poor sheep “Pluck,” two 
days after our arrival here, died 
from the effects of a  serpent’s 
bite. I did so regret him. The 
wonderful bird proved to be a 
parrot, the well-known lavender, 
with red tail. He was not at all 
clever, and during our residence 
here bas picked up but one trick, 
and that to me was at first a trouble. 
It has always been Petherick’s 
habit to whistle in a peculiar way 
when he approaches my where- 
abouts, and it is also my habit to 
run to meet him when I[ hear it. 
One day I heard this whistle, and 
went to greet my husband, but he 
was nowhere to be seen. I returned © 
somewhat put out to the saloon; 
again the signal sounded, again I 
was disappointed. This occurred 
four times, and at last in a pet I 
said aloud, “I know you are hiding, 
and I will no longer look for you.” 
By-and-by again the whistle; no 
movement on my part: and when 
my hasband entered the room his 
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. 
first exclamation was, ‘‘Are you 
ill?” so surprised was he to miss 
the usual salutation; but it proved 
that Polly was the culprit, for 
while we were talking she repeated 
her song, startling even Petherick, 

so exact was the imitation. 
Of my African home I cannot 
speak too highly. The climate is 


delicious, and I have not known a- 


day of ill health since leaving Eng- 
land; but a disagreeable eruption, 
called Nile buttons, troubled me 
some time: this is prevalent after 
the high Nile. Petherick was laid 
up from rheumatic fever immediate- 
ly after our arrival; the Doctor had 
a slight attack of ague, and Foxcroft 
also; but these attacks were traced 
to their own imprudence, such as 
throwing off clothing when heated. 
I am convinced . that, to a certain 
extent, health is in our own hands 
— regular exercise, no abandonment 
to the noon hour’s sleep usually in- 
dulged in by residents here, moder- 
ate living, rising before the sun, 
going to bed some three hours 
after its setting, and a careful regard 
to the chills and heat of the country. 
Flannel, heretofore my detestation, 
is indispensable. It is true, at 
present the weather is cold, like 
our winter at home, so great is the 
contrast; and the clothing I wore 
at the close of last year is the same 
I now gladly adopt, and find that 
flannel is like Paddy's greatcoat, “it 
keeps both the cold and the heat 
out.” 

The consulate is situated but a 
short distance from the river. The 
house and buildings occupy a very 
large space of ground. The garden 
is a fioe one, in which all the 
fruit- bearing trees of the East 
flourish. We have horses, bullocks, 
cows, donkeys, gazelles, a great 
ant-bear, birds and ‘poultry of every 
description, sheep, and a large flock 
of goats. These last a fine boy, 
Selim, a Shillook, takes daily to 
pasture in the neighbourhood of 
Kbartoum. One morning, accom- 
panied by a boy of bis own tribe, 
who likewise herds the goats of his 
master, they went as usual to the 
herbage. ‘They remarked some Arabs 
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seated under a tree, who called to 
them to approach: They did s0, 
fearing no evil; but the Arabs 
rose and attempted to capture them. 
The boys flew like the wind in the 
direction of the town; but Selim, 
who had been seized by his ferda, 
a long piece of calico, rapidly un- 
wound himgelf from it, and thus 
escaped, leaving his garment in 
their hands. These boys, when at 
a convenient distance, turned to see 
if they were pursued; but no— 
the Arabs had mounted their camels 
and were flying in the opposite 
direction. These Arabs were pro- 
bably of the Shookaryeh tribe, who 
yearly come to Khartoum with 
their grain, and who have no hesi- 
tation in seizing any people they 
conveniently can, and selling them 
as slaves. The following morning 
we doubted if Selim would take 
his flock to pasture, but he did so 
saying, “‘I will keep clear of all 
trees and bushes where men might 
be hidden.” 

One night, some time after” our 
arrival, and when the moon was 
full, it was Whispered that our 
people wished t6 dance before us. 
Consent was willingly granted, and 
seats were placed for us. About 
twenty of the servants stood in a 
semicircle. They began with sing- 
ing a doleful melody, clapping 
their hands to the measure. One 
of the women’s children, a pretty 
girl of some seven years, stepped 
forward: she moved her feet slow- 
ly to the time, and advanced. She 
danced with her head, back, and 
arms, curving her body until her 
head almost togched her heels; and 
when close to me, she jerked her 
head forwards so violently, that her 
necklace slipped over and fell into 
my lap. A drum was then beaten 
— this was done by the hand—and 
a boy of ten years, a Djour, took 
his turn to exhibit. The music 
was more lively, and he ran rapid- 
ly about, occasionally bending his 
head, and leaping as if he were 
going through a circus hoop. His 
performance over, Achmed came 
forward to dance the Kordofanese 


dance. His movements I can hard- 
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ly describe, so eccentric were they: 
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when he had his foe on the ground, 


his elbows, keeping time with his*he ripped him open, as it were, 


feet, touched at each step bis ribs, 
whilst his knees met  beautifally, 
and saluted each other. The music 
beat faster, and those who were 
clapping their hands crowded round, 
and did so almost under Achmed’s 
feet, after the fashion of the popu- 
lar Spanish dancers. He also jerk- 
ed his head when close to us, so 
that the tassel of his fez fell over 
his face. 

The Neam Neams danced most 
gracefully, humming a low melody: 
their movements were very calm. 
Ringa was in advance of the fe- 
males Wangyo and Halima: they 
linked together their arms, and fol- 
lowed him. Sometimes they separ- 
ated, and the three would, still 
singing, go through the figure of 
eight. Selim, the Shillook, bound- 
ed forwards. He had taken off his 
blouse, wore only drawers, and a 
feather ([ am sure it was plucked 
from, a turkey’s tail) was placed 
upright in his stiff curling hair. 

is leaps were truly astounding ; 
he required no music, but danced 
in his own wild way. Suddenly 
a cry of defiance came from him, 
and he looked as if he saw a foe; 
and then he did in pantomime 
what he really, if weapons had 
been in his hand, would have done. 
He threw imaginary spears, evaded 
others; he crawled along the yard 
like a serpent; and sometimes he 
was motionless as a stone; and had 
one not been closely watching, one 
might have been deceived. He 
feigned death; and then, as those 
who thought him so perbaps ap- 
proached, would leap upon them. 
Ringa watched these manceuvres 
with great interest, and, when they 
were ended, proposed to show what 
the Neam Neams did when they 
attacked an enemy. He also dis- 
carded his robe; and, arming him- 
self with a wicked-looking curved 
hatchet, and putting his arm through 
the sling of a large oblong shield, 
he sang himself into a fury, and 
then a grand imaginary combat 
took place. It was horrible, for 


with the hatchet. 

The days pass far too quickly. 
We are up before the sun, and in 
the saddle for a gallop over the 
plain outside Khartoum. Pethe- 
rick now rides a beautiful Arabian 
horse. It was a colt when he left 
for England. He has been brought 
up by hand on a milk diet, and, in 
consequence, we have called him 
“Baby.” His dam died a week 
after his birth. Baby’s paces are 
beautiful; and when he is properly 
trained, he is destined to carry me. 
‘He often far distances Luxor; 
and when pulled iv, and i am 
again at my husband’s side, Luxor 
makes great snaps at the colt’s. 
tail. It is evidently a jealous 
freak on my horse’s part—he can 
only show a shortish tail, whilst 
Baby’s reaches the ground. 

We generally have two attend- 
ants, whose dress is showy in the 
extreme; and they always use the 
handsome Turkish saddle, with sil- 
ver-mounted trappings. They carry 
our guns, so that, when any game 
is seen, they are readily handed to 
us; and as our horses stand fire 
well, there is no difficulty in the 
way of dismounting. We return 
in an hour— Petherick to his work, 
and I pay the garden a visit, in 
which we have planted many Eng- 
lish flower and vegetable seeds; 
and I have also generally time, be- 
fore the gong sounds for nine o’clock 
breakfast, to hold a concert. To 
the kindness of poor Dr. Penny’s 
widow I am indebted for a piano, 
mine being on board the Kathleen, 
still on her way from Korosko, 
The musicians who assist are the 
birds. When they hear the first 
chords, they assemble, outside and 
in. They sing joyously, and chirp. 
Even parrot Polly does her best to 
add to the harmony. I have many 
pretty captives in a emall aviary, 
but before we leave I shall liberate 
them, as I fear they might not be 
carefully tended. The houses here 
have spacious and very lofty rooms. 
The birds build their nests in the 
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rafters which support the flat roof; 
and as the windows are always 
open, they are constantly flying to 
and fro. There is a fountain in 
one saloon, and thither they come 
to drink. After breakfast, which 
is a very social and _ substantial 
meal, we pass a short time in the 
garden and then part — Petherick 
to his duties, and [ to mine. We 
seldom see each other until dinner- 
hour, at three o’clock. Sometimes 
visitors may happen to ‘call, but 
there are few Europeans here, and 
the Turks I do not see. After diu- 
ner, a walk in the garden on the 
shady side, where the palm and the 
fig trees are numerous, or beneath 
the shelter of the vines, when the 
grapes are forming. This indal- 
gence is but brief, for there is still 
more work to be done; and again 
we separate, to meet when the sun 
is getting low, and then we visit 
the animals and pets. The ante- 
lopes, gazelles, and goats try to 
‘put their noses into our pockets; 
the horses also, as they know well 
we carry with us nuts and bread 
for them. We have a multitude of 
donkeys, bought for our use in the 
interior; and generally, when our 
sunset strolls begins, we see the Doc- 
tor and Foxcroft, mounted on two of 
the best, startiog for their short even- 
ing ride. 

When the sun is fairly down and 
the lamps lighted, coffee is served. 
We read a little, have plenty of music, 
and play backgammon. Then comes 
a grateful thanksgiving, and the day 
is ended. 

The difficulties to be encountered 
in the getting up the expedition 
from this place to succour Captains 
Speke and Grant cannot be exag- 
gerated. The negroes have been 
cruelly used, and the razzias upon 
them numerous, and thousands have 
been carried into slavery. They 
now mistrust all, and in turn at- 
tack strangers — no longer able to 
distinguish friend from foe. As 
those who are employed in the 
slave-trade find it a lucrative one, 
they prefer it; and it is with much 
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trouble soldiers or sailors can be 
engaged here to undertake a legiti- 
mate trade. Petherick’s agent had, 
previous to our arrival, secured an 
efficient body of men for three boats, 
to proceed to Gondokoro, there to 
await the advent of Speke. All re- 
quire five months’ pay in advance ; 
and when that is, as a matter of 
course, paid to them, several ran 
away. 

It took but a few days of Pethe- 
rick’s time to arm and equip these 
men well; but the wind was against 
the sailing of the boats. The ex- 
traordinary high Nile was the 
cause of this; and not until the 
15th of this month (November) did 
the north wind blow. They then 
set sail, but the treacherous breeze 
died away for many hours; and, 
some three miles from Khartoum, 
the boats were made fast to the 
shore, and four of the hired sol- 
diers went off with their guns. 
This is of frequent occurrence, and 
a very troublesome thing it is to 
hunt up these deserters — generally 
without success. We follow with 
four boats as soon as possible, and 
with upwards of one hundred and 
twenty men well armed.  Forty- 
three soldiers went with the first 
boats, and they, with a principai 
agent of Petherick’s, were, on their 
arrival at Gondokoro, to proceed at 
once towards the south, in the di- 
rection of the Lake Nyanza, to 
meet Captains Speke and Grant. 
We take up with us some thirty 
donkeys and three horses: these 
are intended to carry the beads 
and baggage as we march in the 
interior. Negroes, we hear, will 
not carry loads at this time, so 
disaffected are they. The feuds - 
amongst the various tribes are furious 
and many. 

We have health, we have hope 
and energy to bear us up; and we 
hutbly trust that we may, in due time, 
be enabled to send to our friends at 
home a faithful account of our jour- 
ney to the equator, and of a meeting 
with the brave travellers we go ia 
search of, 
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CAXTONIANA: 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON LIFE, LITERATURE, AND MANNERS, 


By the Author of ‘The Caxton Family.’ 


PART V. 


NO. VII.—ON RHYTHM IN PROSE, AS CONDUCIVE TO PRECISION AND CLEARNESS 


In every good prose writer there 
will be found a certain harmony of 
sentence, which cannot be displaced 
without injury to his meaning. His 
own ear has accustomed itself to 
regular measurements of time, to 
which his thoughts learn mechan- 
ically to regulate their march. And 
in prose, as in verse, it is the pause, 
be it long or short, which the mind 
is compelled to make, in order to 
accommodate its utterance to the 
ear, that serves to the completer 
formation of the ideas conveyed ; 
for words, like waters, would run 
off to their own waste were it not 
for the checks that compress them. 
Water-pipes can only convey their 
stream so long as they resist its 
pressure, and every skilled work- 
man knows that he cannot expect 
them to last unless he smooth, with 
care, the material of which they are 
composed. For reasons of its own, 
prose has therefore a rhythm of its 
own. 

But by rhythm I do not neces- 
sarily mean the monotonous rise 
and fall .of balanced periods, nor 
the amplification of needless epi- 
thets, in order to close the cadence 
with a Johbnsonian chime. Every 
style has its appropriate music; but 
without a music of some kind it is 
not style—it is scribbling. And 
even when we take those writers of 
the last century in whom the taste 
of the present condemns an oygr- 
elaborate care for sound, we sball 
find that the sense which they de- 
sire to express, so far from being 
sacrificed to sound, is rendered with 
singular distinctness; a merit which 


may be reasonably ascribed, in great 
part to the increased attention with 
which the mind revolves its ideas, 
in its effort to harmonise their utter- 
ance. For all harmony necessitates 
method; and the first principle of 
method is precision. 

In some exquisite critical hints on 
“Eurythmy,” Goethe remarks, “that 
the best composition in pictures is that 
which, observing the most de:cate 
laws of harmony, so arranges the 
objects that they by their position tell 
their own story.” And the rule thus 
applied to composition in painting, 
applies no less to composition in liter- 
ature. 

In metaphysical works, the writers 
most conspicuous for harmony of 
style are those in whom the mean- 
ing is most clear from misconcep- 
tion. Thus Hume, the subtlest of 
all our metaphysicians, is the one 
whose theories have been the least 
obscure to his commentators or dis- 
ciples; for his theories themselves 
led him to consult, in “every combi- 
nation of syllables or letters,”* that 
euphony which, by pleasing the ear 
(or, through sympathy, the eye that 
“runs over the book”), allures the 
attention of the mind, and, while it 
increases the lucidity of the author 
by the deliberation with which .he 
selects his expressions, quickens the 
intelligence of the reader by the 
charm that lightens the fatigue of 
its tension; whereas the meaning 
of Locke is often made needles+ly 
difficult by the ruggedness of his 
style, and many of the erroneous 
deductions which his followers have 
drawn from his system may be 





* Hume, ‘ Why Utility pleases.’ 
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traced to the want of that verbal 
precision which a due culture of 
euphony seldom fails to bestow. 
Much has been said, with justice. 
against the peculiar modes of eu- 
phony elaborated by Jobnson and 
Gibbon ; too pompous and grandi- 
ose; too remote from our homely 
vernacular: granted. But that does 
not prove the care for euphony to 
be a fault; it only proves that the 
modes of euphony favoured by 
those illustrious writers were too 
perceptibly artificial to be purely 
artistic. Yet no critic can say that 
Johnson and Gibbon are obscure ; 
their meaning is much plainer than 
that of many a writer who prefers 
a colloquial diction. Not only in 
spite of the fault, but because of 
the fuult, we impute to their styles, 
Johnson and Gibbon are — Johnson 
and Gibbon. And if you re-formed 
their rbythm to simpler modula- 
tions, accordant to your own cri- 
tical canons, they would no more 
be Johnson and Gibbon, than Pope 
and Gray would be Pope and Gray 
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if you reconstructed the ‘Essay on 
Man,’ on the theories of Words- 
worth; or, by the ruthless exci- 
sion of redundant epithets, sought, 
with Goldsmith, to improve the 
dirge of the ‘Elegy’ into the jig of 
a ballad. 

It is not, then, .that rhythm should 
be cultivated only for the sake of 
embellishment, but also for the 
sake of perspicuity ; the culture of 
rhythm in prose defeats its own 
object, and results in obscurity, if 
it seek to conceal poverty of thought 
by verbal decorations. Its uses, on 
the contrary, are designed for severe 
thinkers, though its charm may be 
insensibly felt by the most ordinary 
reader, —its uses are based on the 
common-sense principle, that the 
more the mind is compelled to 
linger on the thought, the more 
the thought itself is likely to 
emerge, clear and distinct, in the 
words which it ultimately selects : 
sb metals, opaque in the mass, are 
made translucent by the process of 
solution. 


NO. VIII.---ON STYLE AND DICTION, 


There is a great distinction be- 
tween the art of style and what the 
phrenologists call “the organ of 
language.” In Jeremy Taylor, for 
instance, we are dazzled by the opu- 
lent splendour of diction with which 
the preacher comes in state to our 
couls. High priest of eloquence, to 
his sacred tiara the many royalties 
of genius contribute the richest 
gems of their crowns. But go 
teacher of style would recommend 
as a safe model to his pupil the 
style of Jeremy Taylor. Still more 
noticeable are the absolute com- 
mand, and the exquisite selection, 
of words in Sir Thomas Browne. 
Milton himself, in the ‘ Lycidag’ or 
* Comus,’ has scarcely a more curious 
felicity of phrase, a more dulcet ar- 
rangement of sound, than the ‘ Essay 
upon Urn Barial’ displays in its 
musical prose. Yet who would con- 
tend that the style of Sir Thomas 
Browne was that of pure classical 


English? Attempt to imitate the 
‘Urn Burial,’ and you fall into 
quaint affectation. 

I know not if any of his con- 
temporaries, mighty prose - writers 
though they were, had, on the 
whole, so subtle and fine a percep- 
tion of the various capacities of our 
language as the author of ‘ Tristram 
Shandy.’ With what finger — how 
light and how strong —he flies over 
the keys of the instrament! What 
delicate elegance he can extract 
from words the most colloquial 
and vulgate; and again, with some 
word unfamiliar and strange, how 
abruptly he strikes on the universal 
chords of laughter. He can play 
with the massive weights of our 
language as a juggler plays with 
his airy balls. In an age when 
other grand writers were squaring 
their periods by rule and compass, 
he flings forth bis jocund sentences 
loose and at random; now up to- 
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wards the stars, now down into 
puddles; yet how they shine where 
they soar, and how lightly rebound 
when they fall! But I should have 
small respect for the critic who ad- 
vised the youthful author to emu- 
late the style of Sterne. Only 
writers the most‘ practised could 
safely venture an occasional, re- 
strained, imitation of his frolicsome 
zoneless graces. 

On the other hand, no praise of 
Addison’s style can exaggerate its 
merits. Its art is perfectly mar- 
vellous. No change of time can 
render the workmanship obsglete. 
’ His style has that nameless urbanity 
in which we recognise the perfec- 
tion of manner — courteous, but not 
courtierlike; so dignified, yet so 
kindly ; so easy, yet so highbred. 
Its form of English is fixed — a safe 
and eternal model, of which all 
imitation pleases—to which all 
approach is scholarship—like the 
Latin of the Augustan age. Yet ‘I 
know not whether we could justly 
say that Addison possessed a very 
extensive command of language ; 
certainly not a command equal to 
that of the writers I have just 
named. His jewels are admirably 
set, but they are not of the largest 
size, nor of the most precious water. 

Of Goldsmith we may say much 
the same. His idea of the beauties 
compatible with chastity of style 
was limited, but he realised his own 
idea with exquisite finish of execu- 
tion. And there is no English 
writer, Addison alone excepted, to 
whose lucid periods, always elegant 
and never effeminate, a young man 
of genius, desiring to form a style 
attractive alike to scholars and the 
populace, should more _ sedulously 
devote his days and nights. 

Bat there are standards of heroic 
achievement which are seldom at- 
tained without many bold errors in 
the trial—errors not incurred by 
those who are contented with stand- 
ards of less lofty elevation. We 
may guess at once where Goldsmith 
would fail in the rarer beauties of 
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language, when we find him rebuk- 
icg the muse of Gray for that 
Juxuriance of epithet which made 
its characteristic embellishment. 
From a treasury of poetic expres- 
sion, enriched by a learning as co- 
pious as Johnson’s, and selected by 
a taste more comprehensive than 
Goldsmith’s, Gray extracted those 
jewels of phrase which render his 
verse original by the inimitable 
arrangement of its spoils. He is 
among poets what Cellini is among 
artists ; ornament is less the acces- 
sory grace than the essential merit 
of his designs. 

Lord Bolingbroke’s Political Es- 
says, and many of his letters in 
familiar correspondence, are often 
admirable alike for arrangement of 
style and richness of language. And 
his mode of composition is in sin- 
gular accordance with the nature of 
his subjects and the dignity of his 
station. He was a patrician states- 
map, and in treating of state affairs 
he speaks with authority, and not 


ag the scribes—‘“Quodam modo,’ 


pree se ferens in dicendo nobilitatem 
suam.’’* His irony is majestic, his 
lamentations are reserved and mas- 
culine. His graces of language are 
those which become an accomplished 
statesman. He is not a poet, and 
he takes from poets no ornaments 
obsolete or far-fetched. He assumes 
to be a man who has brought into 
active life the love of letters ; like 
the English friend of Rousseau’s St. 
Preux, “he has been conducted to 
philosophy through the path of the 
passions.” His quotations and his 
inmages harmonise with the charac- 
ter he assumes. His similes and 
illustrations are no wanton enrich- 
ments of fancy; they support the 
argument they adorn — like but- 
tresses which, however relieved with 
tracery, add an air of solidity to the 
building against which they lean, 
and, in leaning, prop. Withal, he 
has been a man of the world’s hard 
basiness —a leader of party, a chief 
among the agencies by which opin- 
ion is moulded and action is con- 





* Quintilian, in describing the oratory of Messala. 
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trolled. And therefore, amidst his 
natural stateliness, there is an ab- 
sence of pedantry —a popular and 
genial elegance. His sentences flow 
loose as if disdainful of verbal 
care. Yet throughout all there 
reigns the senatorial decorum. The 
folds of the toga are not arranged 
to show off the breadth of the 
purple hem ; the wearer knows too 
well that, however the folds may 
fall, the hem cannot fail to be 
seen. : 

Perhaps the charm of Boling- 
broke’s writings is in some degree 
caused by the interest which it is 
impossible to refuse to the peculi- 
arities of his character and the 
vicissitudes of his life—an interest 
to which his very errors contribute, 
as they do to that which the human 
heart so mournfully yields to the 
infirmities of genius in Byron or 
Burne. 

In this English Alcibiades, what 
restless, but what rich vitality! We 
first behold him, like his Athenian 
prototype, bounding into life, a 
beautiful ambitious youth, seizing 
on notoriety as a substitute for 
fame ; audacions in profligate ex- 
cess — less, perbaps, from the riot 
of the senses, than from a wild joy 
in the scandal which singles him 
out for talk. Still but a stripling, 
he soon wrenches himself from so 
ignoble a corruption of the desire 
for renown. He disappears from 
the haunts that had #ung with the 
turbulent follies of a boy —he ex- 
pends his redundant activity in 
travel —and learns the current lan- 
guage of Europe to so nice a per- 
fection, that, in later life, Voltaire 
himself acknowledges obligations to 
his critical knowledge of French. 

He returns to England, enters 
Parliament at the age of twenty- 
two, and wins, as it were with a 
bound, the fame which a free state 
accords to the citizen in whom it 
hails the sovereign orator of his 
time. Nor of his own time alone. 
So far as we can judge by concur- 
rent testimonies of great weight, 
Henry St. John was, perhaps, in 
point of effect upon his audience, 
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the most brilliant and fascinating 
orator the English Parliament ever 
knew; Chesterfield, himself amongst 
the most accomplished of public 
speakers, and doing full justice to 
Chatham, to whom he ascribes 
“eloquence of every kind,” still 
commends Bolingbroke as the ideal 
model of the perfect orator. And 
Chatham must have accepted as 
truthful the traditions of his pre- 
cursor’s eloquence, when he said he 
would rather win back from obli- 
vion Lord Bolingbroke’s unreported 
speeches than Livy’s lost books — an 
opinion indorsed by the severer 
taste of a yet higher authority, 
Chatham’s son. 

And how soon all this splendour 
is obscured! Queen Anne dies; 
and the councillor of Queen Anne 
is denounced as a traitor to King 
George. What a scene, for some 
high-bred novelist, might be laid io 
the theatre itself, the night in which 
Bolingbroke vanished from the town 
he had dazzled and the country he 
had swayed! The playhouse is 
crowded ;—all eyes turn to one 
box ;— there sits serene the hand- 
some young statesman whom, says 
Swift, with rare felicity of compli- 
ment, “men respect, and women 
love” —— . 

Curious tongues whisper——‘“‘ But 
what is really the truth? Is there 
any proof against him? It is said 
the articles of impeachment are 
already drawn up; the Whigs are 
resolved to bave his head.” ‘“ Tat, 
impossible! See how gaily he 
smiles at this moment! Who has 
just entered his box— an express? 
Tut, only the manager. My lord 
has bespoken the play for to-mor- 
row night.” 

The curtain falls —falls darkly on 
an actor greater than any Burbage 
or Betterton that ever fretted his 
hour on the mimic stage. Where 
bebind the scenes has my lord dis- 
appeared? He is a fugitive on the 
sea. Axe and headsman are baffled, 
Where next does my lord reappear ? 
At the playhouse in Paris. All 
eyes there, as in London, are fixed 
on the handsome young statesman. 
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And lo! even there, he is Minister 
of State — distrasted, melancholy 
minister of a crownless and timid 
Pretender! He who gave Europe 
the peace of Utrecht — he who had 
supplied ammunition and arms to 
Marlborongh, is an exile in the 
Court of the Bourbon, or rather in 
the mimic court of the Bourbon’s 
pensioner, and plotting a buccan- 
eer’s foray on the shores of disdain- 
ful England. He has told us him- 
self how soon that episode in his 
life came to a close; and if the cause 
he bad espoused was a wrong one, 
we may include his mistake in the 
general amnesty long ago granted to 
Jacobites. 

And now Alcibiades, in a new 
phase of multiform genius, affects 
to be Socrates himself. King George 
has set a price on his head, and he 
sits quietly down to show that that 
head is worth a much higher price 
than the letterless Guelph has of- 
fered for it. From his secluded 
chateau in France he sends forth 
that marvellous pamphlet which 
secured to the silenced orator his 
rank amongst the highest of con- 
temporaneous writers.* 

This was perbaps really the hap- 
"97 period of his life. Then, per- 
aps, he sincerely felt that august 
contempt for the Bods of ambition, 
which he laboured hard, but with 
imperfect success, to sustain through 
the length of days yet in store for the 
assionate would-be Stoic ; for then 
e first knew the calm of a virtuous 
and genial Home. A very early 
marriage had proved unfortunate, 
and his hearth had been lonely 
throughout all the triumphs of his 
Official career. The death of his 
first wife, shortly after his exile, 
allowed him to form nuptials more 
auspicious. The second Lady Bo- 
lingbroke, a Frenchwoman, appears 
to have been all that his heart bad 
sought elsewhere in vain; accom- 
plished, gentle, cheerful, tenderly 
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devoted to him. To this amiable 
woman, so far as we know, his 
fidelity never swerved. With that 
marriage end all the anecdotes of 
his daring and. lawless gallantry. 
And out of all the friends whom 
this once paramount chief of party 
bad rallied round him, whom does 
he select to negotiate terms for his 
return to his native shores? What 
friend but the sweet second self. 
His trust is placed in the resolute 
heart and quick woman- wit of the 
faithful wife. Not the least in- 
teresting passage in the romance of 
his checkered career, is that where 
the plot of the drama shifts once 
more into Court comedy. Lady 
Bolingbroke, baffling all the shrewd 
arts of Sir Robert Walpole, entrap- 
ping the satarnine King with a 
golden bait set for the German 
gorgon who ruled him hastening 
back to her lord victorious, as Wal- 
pole, an hour too late, comes out of 
the royal closet foiled and discom- 
fited. The Tories look up. The 
High Church smooths its band with 
decorous delight. Woe to Walpole 


and the Whigs! Lord Boling- 

broke, 

“The Senate’s darling and the Church's 
pride,” 


can return to England. 

But Walpole is not so artless a 
spider as to be destroyed by a wasp, 
whatever its sting or its nippers. 
True the wasp has broken one mesh 
of the web, but to that hole in the 
wall, wherein” sits the spider de- 
spotic, the wasp never shall bring 
either nippers or sting. Lord Bo- 
lingbroke may return to England, 
but Lord Bolingbroke shall not re- 
enter the doors of Parliament. The 
voice of Achilles must not be heard 
froni the ramparts on which his 
form reappears. Perhaps so signal 
a compliment was never yet paid 
to that eloquence by which Euri- 
pides tells us great States can be 
overturned. f 





* The letter to Sir William Windham. 
+ The Duchess of Kendal. 


The price paid to this lady fur her good offices is 


said to have been £11,000.—Ztough Papers. , 
¢ Lord Bolingbroke’s pardon passed the Great Seal in 1723. The bill which 


restored him to his title and estates passed in 1725. 


(Lady Bolingbroke visited 
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Lord Bolingbroke is now far ad- 
vanced in middle age, but long years 
are yet before him. Lost to the 
Senate, his stately mournful image 
is seen distinct. in the groves of 
Academe. He is still “‘ that prodigy 
of parts” for whom the dark mis- 
anthropy of Swift softens into re- 
verent affection. He is ‘still that 
“lord of the silver bow,” from 
whom Palteney borrows his pier- 
cing shafts. He is still that “ac- 
complished St. John,” from whom 
Pope takes the theme and the ar- 
gument of a poem unequalled in 
didactic solemvity and _ splendour, 
since Lucretius set to music the false 
creed of Epicuras. No Guelph and 
no Walpole can interdict genius 
from fame. But fame alone sel- 
dom comforts the man who has 
trained his mind from youth to the 


pursuit of power. 

Throughout all  Bolingbroke’s 
Correspondence, though he seeks 
with no ignoble simulation to ap- 
pear serene, his melancholy is in- 
tense. To ambition excluded from 
its fair field of living action, the 
gardens of philosophy, like those of 
the Homeric spectre-land, are land- 
scapes without a sun. 

But at last~the sun itself, so ra- 
diant in the morn, so obscured in 
the noon and evening of his life, 
breaks faintly forth on eyes it can 
rejoice no more. Walpole at length 
has fallen. A new Ministry is form- 
ed, to whom the attainted traitor 
is a patriot martyr. A new genera- 
tion has arisen, for whom the errors 
of one whose works have charmed 
their taste, whose sorrows have 
moved their hearts, are merged in 
renown or atoned by penance: 

The Prince of Wales selects as 
his political teacher and councillor 
the man whose voice had been 
gagged, lest the throne of the Guelph 
should reel before the breath of its 
trumpet- peal. The sun rests upon 
slopes smoothed to the astride of 
ambition —if ambition has still 
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heart and strength to renew the 
journey. Bat all the old man, 
weary and worn out, now needs 
from earth, are six feet of mould 
never lit by the sun! 

The day that he sank into the 
grave, critics might have predicted 
to his memory a popular and en- 
during honour among the names 
which adorn a nation ; for his poli- 
tical faults were those whic Gee 
could well contrive to palliate, and 
foes well afford to excuse. True, he 
had desired and had schemed to 
ey a Stuart on the throne yet 
eld by a Stuart, and to give to 
Anne a successor in her brother, 
rather than in a German prince who 
could not speak a word of our lan- 
guage, and who has left us no cause 
to suspect that he ever said a wise 
or a good thing in his.own, We 
are glad that in this Lord Boling- 
broke failed; we can all now ac- 
knowledge that the welfare of Eng- 
land was best consulted by the 
exclusion of the former dynasty. 
But that Bolingbroke for a few 
months thought otherwise, is buat 
to say that he thought with per- 
haps. half his countrymen, since 
Walpole’s only excuse for violating 
the Constitution by the Septennial 
Act, and suppressing opinion by 
corrupting its organs, is that, if 
England could have spoken out, 
there would have been a cry loud 
enough to have rent the land in 
twain, of “God save the King — on 
the other side of the water!” Bo- 
lingbroke’s private errors in his 
earlier years had been long since 
cancelled by manners unimpeach- 
ably pure since the date of his 
second marriage. All that was be- 
fore the world in the writings he 
had published, abounds in maxims 
as loftily moral as ever, under the 
Attic Portico, bade the soul take 
from Virtue an armour invulnerable 
to the shafts of Fortune. His poli- 
tical tenets were those which the 
soundest thinkers of this day tac'tly 





England a second time to negotiate for 


this object with Lady Harcourt and the 


Duchess of Kendal.) The attainder was, however, kept up, lest, as Bolingbroke 
writes, “‘so corrupt a member should come again into the House of Lords, and his 
bad leaven should sour that sweet untainted mass.” 
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adopt. Nothing has ever ‘yet been 
written more practically wise on the 
true interest of England in ber re- 
lations to foreign states, than will 
be found in the numbers of the 
‘Occasional Writer,’ which treat of 
‘*the Balance of Power;” nothing 
more nobly liberal than the old 
Tory chief's eloquent plea for the 
popular principle of Parliamentary 
representation and the purity of 
electi@@ ever emanated from a Re- 
form Committee. And at the day 
of his death he was confessedly the 
finest prose- writer, both in thought 
and in form, that had yet devoted 
genius and learning to the warfare 
of party politics. But all these 
title-deeds to unquestionable repute 
he himself destroyed as ruthlessly 
as the Stuarts he had once served 
had destroyed their own to a less 
enviable throne. He had written, 
in the spleen of compulsory leisure, 
and at afi age when reason was 
weakened and imagination dulled, 
a long, tedious, pointless, nerveless 
essay, or rather bundle of essays, 
intended to advance the morality of 
Deism against the religion of Chris- 
tianity. Pope, in the graceful epi- 
gram which compliments Chesterfield, 
had said — 


“ Accept a miracle instead of wit, 
See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil 
writ,” 


But Bolingbroke, in his argument 
against miracles, is chastised by a 
phenomenon that might have seem- 
ed a miracle in himself. Not two 
lines, but four thick volumes, are writ 
by the hand of St. John, in which not 
one gleam of superior genius is vi- 
sible from the first page to the last. 
But perhaps the most singular fea- 
ture of this poor performance is its 
extreme iirresolution of purpose. 
In some passages the author lauds 
Christianity in terms as glowing 
as a Clarke or a Baxter could have 
used in its honour. He says, “ No 
religion ever yet appeared in the 
world whose natural tendency was 
so much directed to promote the 
peace and happiness of mankind: 
if it has had a contrary effect, it has 
it apparently, not really.”—* Chris- 
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tianity is founded on the univer- 
eal law of nature.” — “ Christianity, 
genuine Christianity, is contained 
in the Gospels —it is the word of 
God; it requires, therefore, our 
veneration and a strict conformity 
to it.” Here he only seems about 
to imply a distinction between the 
Gospels and the other writings in 
the New Testament; yet elsewhere 
he reurges all that deists have ever 
written against the authenticity of 
the Gospels as the word of God. 

Bat whatever the sins of Boling- 
broke’s deistical work, there is no 
evidence to show that he designed 
it for publication—much evidence 
to favour the supposition that he 
never meant it to be published. 

Unfortunately, in his will he be- 
queathed to David Mallet the copy- 
right of works, whether published 
or privately printed, enumerating 
them by name, and the copy of all 
his MSS., with the whole of his 
library. 

The deistical essays are not men- 
tioned in the will. It was said by 
those intimate with Bolingbroke 
that he had exacted from Mallet a 
promise that they should not be 
published. This Mallet denied ; 
but his character for veracity is not 
unquestionable. Bolingbroke him- 
self, in a letter to Swift, and in allu- 
sion to these very essays, or at least 
to the opinions they embody, not 
only disclaims the notion of giving 
them to the public, but expresses 
himself with the indignation natural 
to a thoughtful statesman, against 
the “esprit fort—in English, free- 
thinker” — whom he looks on as 
“the pest of society, because his 
endeavours are directed to loosen 
its bonds,’ and declares that he not 
only disowns, “but detests the 
character.” It is probable enough 
that, as a politician, Bolingbroke 
would have shunned to publish the 
principles at which he had arrived 
as a metaphysician. And certainly 
such was the opinion of those who 
knew his mind the best —his rela- 
tion Lady Harlington, and his 
friend Lord Cornbury. 

The last wrote feelingly and nobly 
to Mallet, entreating him to sup- 
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press certain criticisms of Church 
History which had appeared in the 
Letters on History. Mallet refused, 
and, bent on making the most mo- 
ney he could by his legacy, not only 
retained those criticisms, but pub- 
lished the MSS. which fastened on 
his patron’s memory the very char- 
acter that patron had emphatically 
declared that he not only disowned, 
but detested. 

Dull as this posthumous book 
unquestionably was, it did not less 
shock all sects of Christians because 
uninviting to all classes of readers. 
The design of the incendiary was suf- 
ficiently evident for odium, though 
it came out, upon trial, that his 
match was too damp, and his pow- 
der too scanty, to enable him to 
scorch a beam of the building he 
had meant to burn down. A name 
which had just before been assoiled 
from each old reproach, its claims 
on admiration denied by none, its 
titles to*respect but feebly criticised 
by ousted placemen, became brand- 
ed by an attainder more withering 
than all which can be framed by 
the wit of lawyers, and signed by 
the hand of kings. And, naturally 
enough, Bolingbroke’s bitterest re- 
vilers now were those who had 
been his warmest partisans before. 
He—the boast and pride of the 
Tories, their most eloquent chief, 
their most accomplished author — 
he to send forth from the tomb, 
over which they had wreathed their 
pious funereal garlands, a traitor’s 
instruction to the common foe for 
the downfall of that divine <Acro- 
polis, which was at once the temple 
of their worship and the stronghold 
of their force! Every story of his 
boyish excesses was revived; every 
excuse for his political errors was 
ignored. And if to this day his 
very genius is questioned, his very 
style hypercritically carped at, it is 
not from what he did in his life, 
but for what — perhaps against his 
injunctions — an unscropulous mer- 
cenary did on his behalf, when his 
ears were closed to the voice of 
man’s judgments. 

Horace Walpole—who, with his 
usual levity, calls Bolingbroke’s 


Metaphysical Divinity “the best of 
his writings” —says, “as long as 
there are parsons, he will be ranked 
with Tindal and Toland. Nay,” 
adds the slighter infidel, with his 
cynical sneer — “nay, I don’t know 
whether my father won’t become a 
rubric martyr for having been per- 
secuted by him.” 

We Christiags may, however, af- 
ford, nowadays, to Bolingbroke at 
least, the same indulgence we ac- 
cord to a less harmless offence in 
Gibbon. Of Gibbon we have ex- 
purgated editions for the perusal of 
families; we need take little pains 
to expurgate the editions of Boling- 
broke of his posthumous work; we 
defy it to do the least mischief. 

But whatever the sins of the man 
or the defects of the writer, still, 
for every student of the age in which 
he stands forth surrounded by all 
the Muses, there is a fascinating in- 
terest in the name of St. John, And 
in reading his works, that ineffable 
charm tq which I have before re- 
ferred as their special characteristic, 
is in some degree heightened by the 
spell which the author himself holds 
over us, as he held, in his own day, 
over minds so acute and so various 
as those of Pope and of Pulteney, of 
Chesterfield and of Swift. 

Still, the chief element of the 
charm is in the writing itself. What- 
ever our interest in the character 
and life of a man, he could not 
charm us in his writings if his writ- 
ings themselves had no charm. Sir 
Philip Sidney and Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh excite a personal interest, 
deeper, more unqualified, more en- 
during, and far more general, than 
that which we give to Bolingbroke. 
But their writings, though stamped 
with an equal genius, have not an 
equal charm. It is a labour to read 
through the ‘Arcadia,’ though it 
abounds with rare beauties of phrase 
and fancy; or the ‘History of the 
World,’ though it has passages 
matchless for masculine dignity of 
style. Once-in our lives we may 
perform such task from a pious 
sense of the reverence due to Eng- 
land’s worthies. Few repeat the 


dutiful but tedious ceremonial. Bat 
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no lover of beautiful English can 
ever be contented to read only once 
‘The Patriot King,’ ‘The Letter*to 
Sir William Windham, ‘The Re- 
flexions upon Exile.’ Let the vo- 
lume which contains those writings 
lie on the table amidst the most 
popular books of the present day, 
and it will be chosen for the sake 
of renewed delight by any true man 
of letters. Or, should the lad fresh 
from college take it up for the first 
time, if there be any promise of 
author or statesman within him, 
his eye will soon sparkle and his 
cheek glow. 

Burke formed much of his own 
style from the study of Bolingbroke. 
Every reader knows that the ‘ Vin- 
dication of Natural Society’ was 
considered a felicitous imitation of 
Bolingbroke’s manner, and on_ its 
first appearance ascribed by many 
to Boliogbroke himself. Indeed, 
Warburton has said that Burke 
never wrote so well as when he 
* emulated Bolingbroke; a saying 
that, somewhat to my _ surprise, 
Dagald Stewart approves, so far, as 
it applies to style.* 

And in those maturer writings 
in which Burke attains a_height 
far beyond the reach of his pre- 
decessor, there is still the trace 
of Bolingbroke’s early influence. 
The periods retain certain peculi- 
arities of musical cadence, a cer- 
tain mannerism in the conduct of 
argument, that remind us of the 
model on which the master has 
improved. Burke has not only far 
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loftier qualities of mind than Bol- 
ingbroke—a knowledge of books, 
though not of men, more accurate, 
comprehensive, and profonnd—a 
reasoning more subtle, an imagina- 
tion more splendid — but this supe- 
riority in gifts and acquirements is 
accompanied by an equal superior- 
ity over Boliogbroke in the very 
beauties for which Bolingbroke is 
most remarkable. He excels him 
in luxury and pomp of ‘language; 
he excels him in discipline and art 
of style. The most sovereign genius 
will be always that, whether in 
prose or verse, which unites in the 
highest degree the faculty of rea- 
soning with the faculty of imagina- 
tion; —the most beautiful writing, 
either in prose or verse, will be 
that which unites the logical ar- 
rangement that satisfies our reason 
with the splendour of language that 
delights our imagination. And it 
appears to me that, in this felici- 
tous union, we have no prose writer 
who is the equal of Barke.t+ 

Barke’s command of style is so 
great, that as by some he wag mis- 
taken for Bolingbroke, so by others 
he has been identified with Junius; 
though perhaps no style can less 
resemble another than the loose 
sweep of Bolingbroke resembles the 
geometrical precision of Junius. 
Burke’s language is so rich and 
bold in illustration, in imagery, in 
variations of rhythmical harmony, 
that it employs all the resources of 
poetry, while adhering, with very 
rare exceptions, to the laws which 





* “TF on other occasions he has soared higher than in his ‘ Vindication of Natu- 





ral Society,’ he has nowhere else (I speak at present mefely of thegtyle of his com- 
position) sustained himself so long upon a steady wing.”"—Dugald Stewart ‘On 
‘Taste,’) Essay III., chap. iv. 

+ In thus saying, I am by no means insensible to Burke’s occasional blemishes ; 
nor do I deny altogether Dugald Stewart’s assertion “that the defect was in his 
taste, which, left to itself, without the guidance of an acknowledged standard. of 
excellence” (Dugald Stewart is referring here to Bolingbroke as that standard), 
“appears not only to have been warped by some peculiar notions concerning the 
art of writing, but to have been too wavering and versatile to keep his imagination 
and his fancy, stimulated as they were by aa ostentation of his intellectual riches, 
and by an ambition of Asiatic ornament, under due control.” But there is no writer 
who has not some faults, and faults of taste are perhaps those the most common to 
the highest and the lowest order of writers. The taste of Shakespeare and Milton 
is not always unimpeachable. But it is to the greatest writers that Adam Smith’s 
exclamation applies—“ How many great qualities must that writer possess who 
can thus render his very faults agreeable!” If we desire to find a writer without 
fault, we must not look for him amongst the greatest writers. 
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the ear and the taste assign to the 
lawful dominion of prose. But his 
excellence is that of the writer, 
not of the orator. In reading his 
speeches, the beauty of their com- 
position will be felt in proportion 
as we forget that they were com- 
posed to be spoken. They are not 
framed according to the fundamental 
and necessary principles of effec- 
tive oratory, but on the rules— 
which, as [ have elsewhere said, 
are not only differing, but antagon- 
istic—that regulate the method of 
elaborate essay. The genius of ora- 
tory is more irregular and abrupt ; 
it is akin to that of the drama, in- 
asmuch as it does not address men 
one by one, each in his quiet study, 
but a miscellaneous audience, which 
requires to be kept always verging 
towards that point at which atten- 
tion relieves its pressure by the 
vent of involuntary applause. To 
move numbers simultaneously col- 
lected, the passions appealed to 
must be those which all men have 
most in common; the arguments 
addressed to reason must be those 
which, however new or however 
embellished, can be as quickly ap- 
prehended by men of plain sense as 
by refining casuists or meditative 
scholars. Elaborate though Cicero’s 
orations are, they are markedly dis- 
tinct in style from his philosophi- 
cal prelections. The essayist quietly 
affirms a proposition ; the orator 
vehemently asks a question, 
say so and so,” observes the essay- 
ist about to refute an opponent ; 
“Do you mean to tell us so and 
so?” demands the impassioned ora- 
tor. The writer asserts that “ the 
excesses of Oatiline became at last 
insupportable even to the patience 
of the Senate;” ‘ How long will 
‘ you abuse our patience, Catiline?” 
exclaims the orator. And an ora- 
tor who could venture to commence 
an exordium with a burst so auda- 
ciously abrupt, needs no other proof 
to convince a practised public speak- 
er how absolute must have been his 
command over his audience. What 
sympathy in them, and what dis- 
cipline of voice, manner, counte- 
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nance in himself, were essential for 
the successful licence of so fiery a 
burst into the solemnity of formal 
impeachment! 

Oratory, like the Drama, abhors 
lengthiness ; like the Drama, it 
must keep doing. It avoids, as 
frigid, prolonged metaphysical so- 
liloguy. Beauties, themselves, if 
they delay or distract the effect 
which should be produced on the 
audience, become blemishes. Burke, 
from the very depth of his under- 
standing, demands too great a ten- 
sion of faculties little exercised by 
men of the world in general, not to 
create fatigue in an assembly which 
men of the world compose. And 
his ornaments, which do not seem 
redundant when read, would appear 
in speech too artificial for that spon- 
taneous utterance which oratory, 
even when prepared, must conde- 
scend to simulate. Again, Burke . 
wants that easy knowledge of every- 
day life which is more or less es- 
sential to a popular public speaker. 
For each day upon each question 
there is a something which the party 
he represents wishes to have said— 
a something, which it would have 
been a rashness to say yesterday, 
will be a platitude said to-mworrow— 
but said to-day, has a_ pertinent 
wisdom that may turn the scales 
of debate. Now, the true orator, 
however aiming at immortality, 
must not neglect the moment; for 
he who speaks what the moment 
needs, is eloquent without effort. 
But Burke knew little of what was 
said at the clubs, and what it was all- 
important should be said in Parlia- 
ment at the right time. And what 
he might know of such popular com- 
mon-sense matters, and deign to 
repeat in his own way, he would so 
transform in the re-creating process 
of his glowing intellect, that not one 
man in a hundred would have mut- 
tered, “ That’s my thought—how 
clearly he puts it!” 

We see in this the contrast be- 
tween Burke and Fox. Fox studies 
far more diligently than is mee 
supposed—in the quiet of his - 
room, Which he does not leave till 
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noon. But he, then, has his levee 
of gossiping partisans: he hears all 
that the town says—all that his 
party thinks it would be useful to 
say; and the facts or reflections 
his mind has already stored are 
at prompt service for the immedi- 
ate want. Burke comes to join 
him just in time for the debate, 
weary, as he himself complains, of 
the forenoon’s mental labour, and 
so little in sympathy with the 
humours and passions of the time 
and place, that, when, he rises to 
speak, a matter-of-fact partisan 
plucks him by the coat-tail, with 
an imploring entreaty to hold his 
tongue. 

That Burke was no popular speak- 
er in Pafliament, except upon those 
rare occasions when all considera- 
tions of mere taste give way to the 
desire to hear what a first-rate in- 
tellect has to say upon matters 
that vitally affect the State, must 
be ascribed far more to the matter 
of his speeches than his personal 
defects as a speaker. It may be very 
true that he had an untunable voice 
—a strong brogue—an ungainly ges- 
ture; but I think I can cite proof 


sufficient to show that Barke’s 
delivery, in spite of its defects, 


was that of an orator—that is to 
Say, it was a delivery which in- 
creased, not diminished, the effect 
of his matter. Mr. Fox, in the 
last motion he ever made in the 
House of Commons, thus, in words 
which have escaped the notice of 
those who have discussed the ques- 
tion of Burke’s merits as an ora- 
tor, refers to a speech of Burke’s 
upon the abolition of negro sla- 
very: “It was perhaps the most 
brilliant and convincing speech 
ever delivered in this or any other 
place by a consummate master of 
eloquence ; and of which, I believe, 
there remains in some publications 
a report that will convey an inade- 
quate idea of the substance, though 
it would be impossible to represent 
the manner ;—the voice, the ges- 
ture, the manner, was not to be de- 
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scribed—O, si illum audisse, si illum 
vidisse! ”* 

Now, as many must then have 
been present, by whom Burke’s de- 
livery would bave been familiarly 
known, it is clear that a man of 
Fox’s sound taste and sense would 
never have indulged in a compli- 
ment, not only to the matter, but 
still more emphatically to the man- 
ner of the departed statesman, had 
it not been recognised as truthful. 
If the matter had been really mar- 
red by the defects of delivery, Fox's 
cordial praise would have seemed a 
malignant irony. In fact, the House 
of Commons is an audience that is 
very soon reconciled to mere perso- 
nal defects. It is the triumph of 
an impassioned and earnest speaker 
to overcome all hostile impressions 
on eye and ear which at first inter- 
pose between his mind and his au- 
dience. Fox’s gesticulation was 
extravagant and graceless; his ar- 
ticulation, in spite of lengthened 
practice, was so indistinct from 
rapidity, that he himself in one of 
his latest speeches observes, that 
no reporter could catch his words 
with sufficient accuracy for faithful 
report. Yet I doubt not that, though 
indistinct in the gallery, he con- 
trived to make himself very intelli- 
gible to the House. The late Mr. 
Sheil had almost every defect which 
tradition ascribes to Burke; an un- 
mistakable brogue—a voice so shrill 
that its tones were compared to dag- 
gers of splintered glass ; while in 
spite of its shrillness, the ear was 
laboriously strained to distinguish 
the sense of the sound that shiver- 
ed as it struck on the tympanum. 
His action was that which in itself 
is most distasteful to an audience 
that abhors the theatrical; it was 
theatrical, and theatrical to excess, 
Yet Sheil was surpassed by none of 
our time in his immediate effect 
upon the House of Commons. He 
dazzled and fascinated an attention 
always eager, sometimes breathless. 
If his effects were transient—if the 
quality of the effects was not equay 





* On the Abolition of the Slave Trade, June 10, 1806. 
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to the degree—it was not because of 
his voice and gestures. His defi- 
ciencies as an orator, whatever they 
might be, were intellectual; the 
physical deficiencies he redeemed— 
they were forgotten while he spoke. 
But Mr. Sheil’s speeches were com- 
posed not upon literary but ora- 
torical principles. It was the form 
in which he cast his thoughts that 
made him an orator of mark, be- 
yond the standard of his political 
knowledge and his intellectual ca- 
pacities—as it was the form in which 
Barke cast his thoughts that for- 
bade him to gain, save on rare occa- 
sions, that sovereign ascendancy 
over his audience, which, by politi- 
cal knowledge and intellectual ca- 
pacities, was his unquestionable 
right. Any young man with the 
gmbition to become a public speaker 
-can test for himself the truth of my 
remarks. Let him take up one of 
Pitt’s or Fox’s speeches on the 
French Revolution. They are very 
badly reported, but enough of the 
original remains to show the mode 
in which those masters of the art 
of oratory conducted the argument 
they severally advanced. Let him 
declaim aloud, to any circle of 
listeners, some of the more ani- 
mated passages in those mutilated 
harangues; and if he ean deciaim 
tolerably well, he will perceive at 
once that he is speaking as parlia- 
mentary orators speak—that the 
effects require no histrionic skill of 
delivery; they are palpable—popu- 
lar; the sense is easily uttered and 
quickly understood, and will even 
at this day excite a certain sensa- 
tion in listeners, because it em- 
bodies elementary differences of 
opinion, and places those differences 
in the light and the warmth of the 
broadest day. Let him then try to 
speak aloud one of those grand 
essays which are called Buarke’s 
Speeches, and he will soon find the 
difficulty of suiting phraseology so 
uncolloguial, and reasoning so re- 
fined, to the tone and gesture of a 
practical debater. They would re- 
quire a delivery as skilful as that 
which the more metaphysically 
thoughtful, or the more abstracted- 
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ly poetic, passages of Shakespeare 
require in an actor—in order to 
conciliate the imagination to an in- 
voluntary jar upon the reverence 
with which, in refiective stillness, 
we have been accustomed to ponder 
over oracles so subtle, conveyed 
from penetralia so remote. It is 
the same with many famous works 
in didactic or moralising poetry, 
which a person of ordinary refine- 
ment will peruse, when alone, with 
pleasure, but which become weari- 
gome when read aloud; whereas 
other works akin to the drama, and 
therefore to oratory, may please and 
impress more when spoken than 
they do when perused in the closet. 
The ‘Death of Marmion,’ or ‘Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter,’ almost requires 
to be recited in order to be fully 
appreciated. But who would wish 
to hear recited the ‘Excursion,’ or 
the ‘Essay on Man?’ 

It is more than doubtful whe- 
ther Burke himself ever spoke his 
speeches as they are now printed. 
They were carefully revised for 
publication, and revised in order 
to be perfect literary compositions— 
filed from the roughness, and ela- 
borated from the haste, of oral ut- 
terance; and, therefore, it is as 
literary compositions that they seem 
to me to deserve our reverential 
praise and requite our impassioned 
stady—models, as nobly  instruc- 
tive to the young writer, as they 
would be fatally injurious to the 
young orator. 

To close these remarks, it is ac- 
cording to the nature of the au- 
thor’s work that we should more 
or less give the preference to rich- 
ness of language, or to concinnity 
of style. 

In writings that treat of the ordi- 
nary business of life, or seek to ex- 
plain rather than suggest, symbo- 
lise, or depict, some seleeted truth, 
we naturally prefer a style compact 
and lucid, dispensing with a pomp 
of words which would be an ostenta- 
tion impertinent to the simplicity 
of the oceasion. On the other hand, 


in those classes of composition which 
are more or less generic to poetry, 
inasmuch as they are chiefly ad- 
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dressed to the imagination, and 
through the imagination wind their 
way to the reason, a style of architec- 
tural structure, with all its propor- 
tions measured by an inch scale, 
would be destructive to the effects 
which the writer desires to pro- 
duce. To enlist the imagination 
on your side, you must leave it free 
to imagine for itself. 

When we want practically to build 
a dwelling-house, let the builder 
show us his plan in plain geometri- 
cal outlines. We suspect that there 
is something wrong in his construc- 
tion, that there is some defect which 
he desires to conceal, when he adds 
to his drawing the hues of a sunset, 
or dips the unsightly office-wing in- 
to the pleasant gloom of an imagi- 
nary grove. But when we wish 
rather to see on the canvass some 
ancient legendary castle, some il- 
Justration of scenes which heroes 
have trodden or poets have sung, 
then we willingly lend ourselves to 
the beautifying art by which the 
painter harmonises reality to our 
own idealising preconceptions; then 
the thunder-cloud may rest upon 
the ruined battlements, then the 
moonlight may stream through the 
gaping fissures, or, then, the land- 
scapes of Spenser’s Fairyland may 
take a Nature of their own, never 
seen on earth, yet faithful to our 
dreams, as they rise from the pallet of 

* Turner in the glory of golden haze. 

Thus, in the literature of romance, 
we must admit to creative prose a 
licence analogous to that which we 
accord to creative verse. For Ro- 
mance, though its form be in prose, 
does in substance belong to poetry, 
obey the same conditions, and ne- 
cessitate the same indulgence. 

Nor is it in fiction alone (where- 
in audacity in the resources of poetic 
diction is obviously proportioned 
to the degree in which that fiction 
approaches, or recedes from, the 
poetic aspects of life) that we are 
compelled to relax severe canons 
as to the mechanism of style, if we 
would, leave free play to the higher 
delight derivable from luxury and 
glow of language. There are sub- 
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jects which can only be rescued 
from triteness, by showing those 
more latent phases of the Material 
that rest half-hid amid types and 
parables of the Spiritual. _ When 
Jeremy Taylor discourses on Mar- 
riage, What new and endearing light 
the preacher throws upon the sa- 
cred mystery of the  indissoluble 
bond, by words and images that 
exact from our taste the licence it 
accords to the poet! And there is 
many a truth, whether found hour- 
ly by the side of crowded thorough- 
fares, or in shadowy dingles and 
forest-deeps, unpenetrated by the 
star,—which we may enable science 
to classify more accurately, and 
the common reader to compre- 
hend more plainly, if, instead of 
dry speculation on its botanical at- 
tributes, we place in our page the 
form and the colours of the tlower. 

Nor, where the imagination of 
the author has wealth sufficient to 
render display an appropriate evi- 
dence of riches, and not the artifice 
of the impostor seeking to disguise 
his poverty, need we fear that the 
substance of good sense will be 
slighter for the delicate arabesques, 
which may give to a thing of use 
the additional value of a work of 
art. On the contrary, the elegance 
of the ornament not unfrequently 
attests the stoutness of the fabric. 
Only into their most durable tis- 
sues did the Genoese embroideries 
weave their delicate threads of gold; 
only on their hardest steel did 
the smiths of Milan damaskeen the 
gracious phantasies which still keep 
their armour among the heirlooms 
of royal halls, and guide the eye of 
the craftsman to numberless fresh 
applications of former art, though 
the armour itself be worn no more. 
The Useful passes away with each 
generation into new uses. The Beau- 
tiful remains a fixed unalterable 
standard of value, by which the 
Useful itself is compelled to calcu- 
late the worth of its daily labours. 
This is a truth which, to a super- 
ficial thinker, will seem dubious. 
Every profound thinker will ac- 
knowledge it at once. 
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Ir I have a fancy for living in 
towers, I suppose I may indulge in 
it so long as no nocturnal raids are 
proved against me. It was Burns 
who sang—- 


* As I stood by yon roofless tower, 
Where the wa’-flower scents the dewy air, 
Where the howlet mourns in her ivy bower, 
And tells the midnight moon her care ;* 


and it was such an old grey Border 
tower that first attracted my boy- 
hood’s fancy. Never could I pass 
it without laying down my fishing- 
rod and climbing up an old stair- 
case, in order to muse for an hour 
beneath the old ash-tree which grew 
out of its roofless second story, and 
weave into wild fancies the blue 
smoke of my secret youthful pipe. 
As snatches of the wierd Border 
ballads came to recollection, fierce 
mosstroopers thronged round me 
with their riant recklessness and 
defiant gloom. That tower became 
associated with blazing hamlets, in 
whose red glare stalwart figures were 
snatching “the fat horse and feir 
woman ;” with passion so intense 
that the King of Terrors became 
its feeble vassal; and with those 
dreams of unearthly love and undy- 
ing sorrow, which passed ever and 
anon over the hill-side where the 
hunted marauder lay. I was too 
young to care much for the interest- 
ing fact, that there was a ford be- 
neath, where Scotch lasses, 


“ 4’ plump and strapping in their teens,” 


stripped off their shoes and stock- 
ings to wade over. It was better 
to remember that it was the stream 
of Thomas the Rhymer which mur- 
mured by, and to fancy him meet- 
ing the Queen of Elfland in her 
grass-green silk :— 
“* Harp and carp, Thomas,’ she said, 
‘Harp and carp alang wi’ me; 


And if ye daur to kiss my lips, 
Sure of your bodie I will be.’ 
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‘ Betide me weal, betide me woe, 
That weird shall never daunton me.’ 
Syne he has kissed her rosy lips, 
All underneath the Eildon tree.” 


Then there was the five-storeyed 
wooden tower from which the Jam of 
Bela looks over the flaming wilds of 
Beloochistan, and marks the caffilah 
which he thinks may safely become 
his prey. When Balooch Khan 
struck first his shield and then his 
breast as he offered to protect me, 
while I put up a devout internal 
prayer for protection from him, 
how curiously the old Border 
ballads came to mind, and how 
forcibly the fact was impressed up- 
on me that I was in a position to 
realise the charms of the state of 
society which they depict! ‘For 
several days, however, I slept in 
safety under the shadow of that 
Bela tower, and wandered unharmed 
among tribes ay lawless and mar- 
auding as ever blessed the Scottish 
Border.* 

Perhaps, strictly speaking, it was 
not so much a tower as a tomb in 
which I passed many pleasant days 
beside the caves and rock-temples 
of Ellora; but it had the position, 
with the appearance, of a tower; 
and the Mohammedan buried be- 
neath, never disturbed the white in- 
vader. Stretching beneath like an 
ocean was rich land bearing the 
traces of former cultivation, but at 
that time with scarcely a. culinary 
fire to mingle its smoke with the 
pillars of rain and cloud which the 
Indian monsoon whirled over it. 
Close by were dwellings once occa- 
pied by troglodytic monks—vast 
caves and temples of solid rock, 
filled and carved over with strange 
figures, some of half-human, half- 
bestial shapes, and others of lordly 
and beautiful forms of races which 
have now passed away. Above and 
around these was the Wilde—the 
more savage powers of nature, en- 





* See Magazine for September 1857. 
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croaching on the remains of ancient 
civilisation: for huge creepers, grass, 
and prickly euphorbias crept over 
the finely-chiselled lines; the tiger 
and hyena slunk in the dusk round 
the sculptured columns; the poison- 
ous snake glided over the cold stone 
floors; and on the hills bebind 
might have been heard the rattling 
matchlocks of scarce tamer men—of 
Affghans and Rohillas who had 
descended from their native moun- 
tains to batten on the falling Nizam 
and his dominions. 

The tower in which I spent the 
six weeks of which I have now to 
give some account, was also in a 
rather out-of-the-way corner of the 
world, into which it is not likely 
that any copies of Maga will soon 
penetrate. It wes in the Kwang- 
tung or “Broad East” province of 
China, and in the district Kwei-shin, 
which lies on the Tung-kiang or 
“East River,” one of the large 
streams which form the Pearl or 
Canton River. Only about a hun- 
dred miles distant from Canton on 
the west, and from Hong-Kong on 
the south, it was nevertheless a far- 
off place, in a wild tract of country 
unknown to Europeans, and in the 
midst of a peculiar people called the 
Hakka, who are rather at variance 
with the other inhabitants of the 
south of China, and sometimes not 
particularly peaceful among them- 
selves. As there was nothing from 
the outer barbaric world to disturb 
our meditations, I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing closely the life 
of that section of the Chinese; and 
as the Chinese New Year passed 
during the period of our residence 
there, I was able to see a little of 
their domestic happiness and glory. 

China is very generally supposed 
to be the most uninteresting country 
in the world, and De Quincey has 
somewhere said that, had he been 
compelled to live in it, the mono- 
tony of its life would have driven 
him mad; but the monotony and 
dulness of which he complained 
have been owing chiefly to the dul- 
ness of uninteresting writers, who 
have done injustice to a picturesque 
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subject, because they had not the 
sympathy by which it might have 
been appreciated, or the imagina- 
tion by which alone it could have 


been reproduced. There are few 
other countries more _ interesting 
than China becomes when we are 
content to regard the actions 
of its people, however peculiar 
their circumstances may be, as 


springing from the ordinary mo- 
tives of humanity. Beneath its 
outward uniformity there is abun- 
dance of striking variety; come- 
dies and tragedies, with their ac- 
companiments of laughter and of 
bitter tears, go on there as well as 
under Occidental skies; and there 
are few other lands at present in 
which the traveller is more likely 
to observe stirring incidents, or to 
be concerned in them. There was 
nothing of mnch importance to be 
observed from our tower; but I 
trust even a few apparently trivial 
details may afford something like 
a truthful idea of the people and 
country by which we were sur- 
rounded; while the incidents men- 
tioned, and which are related ex- 
actly as they occurred, may give 
some personal interest to the nar- 
rative. 

But how came we to bend our 
steps in that direction, and to estab- 
lish ourselves in a tower? My com- 
panion and I had made many ex- 
cursions together in the south of 
China, and on one occasion we bad 
such a narrow escape from having 
our heads taken off, that he is in- 
dissolubly associated in my mind 
with the idea of a butcher's knife. 
One result of these excursions was, 
that when he beeame connected 
with the scheme of Chinese emigra- 
tion to the British West Indies, he 
undertook to carry on operations 
on the mainland of China and in 
the country districts. This was a 
service of some danger; for though 
the British scheme of emigration, 
under the superintendence of both 
the British and Chinese Govern- 
ments, is: unobjectionable, and calen- 
lated to effect good, other schemes 
of a different kind had been in 
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operation, and, along with many 
other circumstances, had raised 
bitter feelings against foreigners in 


the minds of the Celestials, The 
emigration to the Spanish West 


Indies had given rise to some atro- 
cious kidnapping; and the life 
of a foreigner in a Chinese vil- 
lage was put in danger if any idler 
happened to call him a “pig- 
dealer,” as the Cuban coolie-brokers 
were nicknamed. It was very diffi- 
cult to change this idea of emigra- 
tion in the minds of the natives; 
and as the mapdarins were secretly 
opposed to the whole scheime, while 
many of the country gentry were 
violently so, it may well be imagined 
that any person engaged in it 
travelling on the mainland, carried 
his life pretty much in his hand. 
When the emigration agent passed 
beyond the Sun-on and Toong-koon 
districts into that of Kwei-shin, 
which was still more turbulent, and 
knew foreigners almost entirely by 
report, he very soon came to grief, 
and narrowly escaped with his life. 
On his first visit to Tam-shui, a 
town not far from our tower, the 
mandarin declined to give him any 
countenance, and directed him to 
an inn in the lowest part of the 
town, where a crowd fell upon him 
and took away his baggage. Not 
judging it exactly expedient to re- 
main there, he set off for one of the 
villages in. the neighbourhood; but 
on his way thither he was attacked 
by a band of men, who suddenly 
knocked him into a ditch before he 
had time to use his revolver, and 
then confiscated his money, his hat, 
and all his clothes, with the excep- 
tion of his nether garments. On 
rising when the plunderers left, he 
found that his Chinese followers 
were nowhere, and he nearly perish- 
ed from hunger and-exposure. The 
first village he came to afforded a 
bitter illustration of the opinion 
formed of those who are down in 
the world. The villagers came out 
with their bamboos and drove him 
away—not, be it noted, because he 
was poor and had no money to give 
them, but because, as they said, he 
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was a bad man; for none but bad 
men went about in that style at 
night. Nor is China the only 
country where such jadgments are 
passed. Further on he found a 
cold Samaritan in the shape of the 
keeper of a temple, who gave him 
a little cold rice, and allowed him 
to sleep on a table, where he was 
devoured by musquitoes. Being 
anable to swim, he was much 
troubled by the creeks and rivers 
on his path; for, seeing his condi- 
tion, the ferrymen naturally enough 
demanded pre-payment, and it was 
only by dint of eloquence that he 
got across. It says something for 
the Chinese, however, that he did 
get on; and if the reader doubts 
this, let him present himself in 
similar attire, without money, at 
Paddington Station or at Wapping 
Stairs, and see what progress he will 
make. At Tai-poong, which he 
managed to reach in a half-starved 
condition, the mandarin, whom he 
knew, gave him money and clothes, 
and sent him on to Hong-Kong. 

After this adventure, Daou, the 
Governor-General of the Two 
Kwang, gave him a pass which 
proved useful; but his health had 
been much injured, and there were 
various reasons why he should not 
go aguin alone into the country. 
Among others, he wished to take a 
sum of money with him, to give ad- 
vances to families that desired to emi- 
grate; and there are plenty of people 
in China who would have cut him 
into as many small pieces for the 
sake of a hundred dollars. Being 
also unwell, I was about to go and’ 
take up a solitary residence in one 
of my own Chinese haunts, but 
agreed to accompany my friend, 
and assist him in protecting his 
somewhat perilous accompaniment 
of 1500 dollars. As it turned out, 
it was well that I went along with 
him; for he ran some risk, and was 
soon prostrated by fever and deli- 
rium. 

Thus it was that two cavaliers 
(all except the horses) might have 
been seen landing in the beginning 
of January last’ at the town of Kow- 
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loong, or the “Nine Dragons,” and 
wending their way over a steep 
mountain-pass. It was always de- 
lightful to reach the summit of that 
pass, and the little tea-house there, 
the keeper of which invariably told 
me every time I came, and as a 
new and interesting fact, that he 
had a son in Hong-Kong who un- 
derstood the Kwei-wa, or “ devils’ 
dialect,” meaning English. It was 
always pleasant to look from this 
tea-house on the distant harbour of 
Hong-Kong, and feel that I was 
leaving Occidental civilisation be- 
hind for a week or two at least, 
and entering on the agreeable va- 
riety of Celestial temples, towers, 
and chepsticks. The pull up to it 
was stiff and uninteresting, over 
barren hills; but whenever we be- 
gan to descend, the scene changed 
to a picturesque valley, crowded 
with small fir-trees and _ cedars, 
with bright-coloured ferns plenti- 
fully growing round huge black 
rocks, and with a clear mountain 
stream falling every now and then 
in white cascades into dark pools. It 
was night when we reached Sha- 
teen, or “Sandy Field,” on Mirs’s 
Bay, an arm of the sea which has 
its entrance about fifty miles up 
the coast; but finding there was 
& passage-boat about to start, we 
made a hasty dinner, and resolved 
to set off in it. As the night was 
dark, and the junk was lying some 
way off, we embarked in little sam- 
pans under the light of a grass 
fire, which made the scene look 
like crossing the Stygian river in 
Charon’s boat; for our boatmen 
were sufficiently naked and ugly 
to have passed in that light for 
demons; and as the fire cast its 
gleams only a short way into the 
darkness which hung over the 
water, it looked as if ghostly 
figures were paddling us away to 
the very domain of Nox and Ere- 
bus. The cabin of the jonk was 


occupied by two respectable-look- 


ing Chinamen, who were smoking 
opium, and offered us a place be- 
side them; but we preferred to 
stretch our blankets under a sort 


of shed upon the deck. The night 
being wet, our coolies and the other 
passengers pressed in upon us rather 
inconveniently ; and I felt very much 
as if lying in a coffin in an ances- 
tral vault, with devils moving round, 
these devils being the boatmen, who 
were constantly crossing our circum- 
scribed arc of vision in order to 
shift the sails. 

A cold grey morning, with heavy 
mists hanging over the broad waters 
of Mirs’s Bay, roused us from un- 
easy slumber, and in two or three 
hours we reached Shoh-ee-choong, 
or “Saltfish Creek,” where there is 
a fine sandy beach, a station for 
passage-boats, a narrow picturesque 
creek running inland between high 
banks, a small village, and where 
we went on shore in order to con- 
clude our short journey by land. 
Here we were accosted by a mes- 
senger and two armed retainers, 
sent to meet us by Wong a Shui, the 
landed proprietor with whom we 
were going to stay. They had been 
despatched in order to escort ts on 
the road, and to inform us_ that 
danger was to be apprehended at a 
certain place among the hills. Be- 
sides the money already referred 
to, we had a number of articles for 
presents, stores for our own use, 
clothing, &c., and so would have 
been a very acceptable prize. A 
Shui’s man told us that a number 
of disreputable characters proposed 
to collect at a theatre which was 
being erected on the road, and 
there seize our valuables along with 
my companion’s Chinese agents; but 
we had had far too much experi- 
ence of Chinese stories to place 
much reliance upon them, and were 
somewhat suspicious of the proposal 
which was made, that we should 
take an unfrequented route through 
the hills. If there was any such 
danger, there could be little hope of 
evading it by going out of our way, 
and the most dangerous thing would 
be to appear afraid of it. 

Our path led first along the 
banks of the creek, and then over 
a rocky pass, with deep pools be- 
neath, down to a plain where there 
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were many villages buried in trees, 
at one of which [ procured a chair 
and coolies to carry me on, my com- 
panion being already provided in 
that way. I have tried many ways 
of travelling—in carriages, in pa- 
lanquins, on foot, on horseback, on 
camels, and, I may add, on donkeys, 
for I once rode eighty miles in 
thirty hours on an Egyptian ass— 
but as to real enjoyment, I think 
travelling in chairs in China bears 
away the palm. It is not a rapid 
kind of locomotion; but what idea 
do you get of a country by rattling 
over it in a railway train? It is 
not so cheap as going a-foot; but 
then it is cheaper than horseback, 
and does not cost more than two 
shillings a-day. The traveller can 
dismount from his chair whenever 
it pleases him, and expand his Jungs 
upon some hill-side, while his coolies 
have the gratification of trotting on 
with a very light burden, Every 
two or three miles he comes to a 
tea-house, where he can rest under 
some wide-spreading umbrageous 
tree, and refresh himself with ex- 
cellent sweetcakes, made from rice- 
flour and sugar, and with small 
cups of milkless and sugarless tea, 
which infallibly remove any rea- 
sonable amount of depression or 
fatigue. As we were both invalids, 
and in bad travelling condition, we 
sustained ourselves, I confess, not 
so much with tea as with cham- 
pagne; but the former beverage was 
my usual support when travelling 
in China, and very satisfactory it 
proved to be. Then the tea-house 
has always its gossip and passing 
travellers. The poor peasants who 
may be resting there are easily pro- 
pitiated by a few cakes, costing an 
infinitesimally small sum, and the 
wealthier parties are won over by 
the present of a cheroot, or by an 
explanation and illustration of the 
nature and uses of a revolver. I 
have also found that, with turbu- 
lent persons, the effect of a revolver 
upon a bottle or on a tile conveys 
a useful moral lesson. There are 


some Chinese chairs which resemble 
nothing so much as coffins raised 
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on end, and which are thorough 
instruments of torture. It is best 
to select a roomy open chair, in 
which the traveller can ‘stretch him- 
self at will, but with a cover to it 
to keep off the sun, and sides which 
can be let down when rain falls. 
Refreshments, two or ‘three books, 
revolvers, and other conveniences 
for the journey, can easily be carried 
in the chair; and if it is properly 
made, one can read, sleep, smoke, 
and do anything short of dancing, 
within its limits. 

The greater part of our rye 4 
was over rolling hills covered wit 
dry coarse grass, and with very few 
villages amongst them. Before. 
reaching the place where our as- 
sailants were expected, it was seen 
that our arms were in order; but 
the theatre was only half constract- 
ed, and only a very few disreput- 


.ables had collected, who of course 


offered no annoyance. After the 
sterile plains immediately before it, 
we were scarcely prepared for the 
size and appearance of the residence 
of the Lau- Yeh, or “ Venerable Gen- 
tlemen,” with whom we were to 
reside, and for the namber of other 
castles, rather than houses, in the 
neighbourhood. Our reception was 
all that could be desired. The old 
gentleman and his sons welcomed 
us cordially, complimented me on 
my stature, asked us to dinner with 
them, and offered us rooms below; 
but we preferred to establish our- 
selves in the upper room of one of 
the towers, in order to secure that 
privacy which a Chinaman scarcely 
knows how to appreciate or respect. 
For two or three days we were 
occupied only with examining our 
residence, and the country in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Wong a 
Shui’s house was a fortified build- 
ing, of 350 paces in length and 180 
in breadth. The outer walls, which 
were about 30 feet high, and which 
formed the sides of the first range 
of rooms, had no windows, but 
were everywhere pierced with loop- 
holes for purposes of defence ; and 
there were three strong gateways in 
front. The roofs of the first range 
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of rooms curved down on the outer 
walls, meetipg them about five feet 
from the top, so as to leave a path- 
way, defended by a parapet, all 
round the roof of the building, ex- 
cept where that pathway was inter- 
rupted by the four large square 
towers, which formed respectively 
the four corners, and which were 
also plentifully supplied with loop- 
holes. Inside there were about 
forty rooms of various dimensions, 
some large and open, others small 
and close: thes: were separated 
from each other by intervening 
courts, usually connected by covered 
corridors. In front of the residence 
there was a fish-pond, and prepara- 
tions were being made for the con- 
struction of a garden, which was 
much required to take away the 
bare aspect of the place, and which 
was to be surrounded by a high 
wall, also capable of defence. These. 
wai, as the Ohinese call them, or 
fortified residences, are very com- 
mon in the south and east of the 
province of Kwang-tung; but I have 
not noticed them in the tea and 
silk districts to the -west of the 
Canton River. They are necessitat- 
ed by the turbulent character of 
the people, the innumerable clan- 
fights, and the ever-recurring feuds 
between the Punti and Hakka. I 
remember seeing one at a place 
called Polo, which contained several 
acres of ground, and was surrounded 
by enormous massive walls and a 
broad deep ditch. This one, of our 
tower, was called Kum-tow-lek, 
which means, as near as it can be 
rendered, “a drop from a. gold 
measure.” Within a hundred yards 
there was another waé of similar 
size, occupied by Wong a Shui’s 
brothers; while a little farther off 
there was a third one, considerably 
larger and more formidable, belong- 
ing to a brother by adoption—a 
singular old ruffian, of whom I shall 
have more to say. 

Our tower was a very jolly place 
for invalids—in fact, it was one of 
those places that either kill or cure; 
and while it proceeded at once to 
benefit me, it soon threatened to do 
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for my companion. Loopholes are 
very romantic things to peep 
through (more especially if some 
fair face be attempting to do so at 
the same moment); they are inte- 
resting, no doubt, and they have 
their uses occasionally ; but the fact 
is, we had rather too many of them. 
There were no less than eighteen 
loopholes in this large upper room 
where we captives chose to sleep; 
and as the season was wet and cold, 
the country bleak and hilly, it may 
well be believed that they were oc- 
casionally regarded with “the eye of 
cursing.” It was in vain that we 
filled them with pieces of wood, and 
pasted them over with paper: that 
only served to creaté a more hideous 
noise at night, and by no means to 
keep out the damp chill wind which 
howled round oar tower. Then 
the lofty roof was simply composed 
of tiles, which admitted more wind; 
the boards below were not particu- 
larly close; and, dltogether, a cage 
could scarcely have been more airy. 
The Chinese of the south never 
use fires for purposes of warmth, 
though those of the north dine and 
sleep on stoves. They meet the 
winter by putting on more coats, 
and by sitting in close inner rooms 
without windows. The cold we 
experienced in Kum-tow-lek was 
singularly penetrating, and no 
amount of clothes we had to heap 
on was suflicient protection. We 
sometimes buried ourselves in 
blankets during the middle of the 
day, and I got into the way of con- 
stantly wearing a Chinese hood of 
green cloth, which covered all the 
head except from the lips to the 
eyes, and rose up into a pyramidal 
peak above, which might have been 
a disfigurement to the eyes of 
foreign devils, but was a recom- 
mendation with the Celestials. At 
one tiie we tried an earthen pot 
with a charcoal fire; but that only 
burned our knees, and the smoke 
was whirled into our eyes.. Our 
only real defence against the cold 
was still colder water. Whenever 
I felt it getting intolerable, I emp- 
tied half a bucket of water over 
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myself, and then took a brisk 
walk, which brought quite a lively 
glow. Seldom has hydropathy been 
pursued under more difficult cir- 
cumstances, or with better results. 
At first this process was gone 
through on the roof, but we dis- 
covered to our horror that the op- 
posite tower contained spectators 
whose gender could not be deter- 
mined. The Chinese, who avoid 
cold water in every form, judged 
,our proceedings to be indications 
of insanity; and the little children 
used to gather round the door of 
the room that was finally set apart 
for our baths, and comment in awe- 
struck whispers on the splashing of 
the water. Opinions were divided 
on the subject: there were some 
who asserted against the explana- 
tion of insanity that the bathing 
was a species of worship; and 
others, that it was done in expiation 
of some horrid crime. In one of the 
classics of the Taiping rebels there 
occurs the passage (taken, I rather 
think, from an older work)—“ Thang 
of the Shang dynasty, and Wang of 
the Chow, honoured God with the 
intensest feeling: the inscription 
on Shbang’s bathing-tub inculcated 
daily renovation of mind, and 
hence God commanded him to as- 
sume the government of the em- 
pire.” Had this spirit prevailed 
among the Chinese, we should at 
once have been elevated to the 
dragon throne and placed in pos- 
session of the vermilion pencil; 
but “daily renovation” is as rare a 
virtue among the Taipings as it is 
with the Imperialists; it is even 
rarer than it used to be to find 
Seotchmen acting on their old 
adage, that “Cleanliness is next to 
godliness.” 

Our host, Wong a Shui, or “Im- 
perial (yellow) Water,” as the cha- 
racters of his name signified, was 
a strong, hale, broad-shouldered, 
good-natured, but firm man of fifty 
or sixty years. His most striking 
peculiarity was, that he always 
seemed to be leaning back against 
2n imaginary wall, and to have 
made up his mind to put down all 
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attempts at imposing on him. This 
is not an unfrequent characteristic 
of great sachems; but our Imperial 
friend carried it to an amusing ex- 
tent, and I never saw him get rid 
of it except once, when he was de- 
cidedly “sprung,” from the un- 
wonted influence of champagne. 
He was a man of great influence 
in the district, being consulted on 
every important occasion by the 
mandarin of Tam-shui. He had 
himself purchased a mandarin’s 
cap and white button, and acted, 
within certain limits, as a kind of 
justice of the peace. An exceed- 
ingly active and temperate man, he 
looked after everything himself, 
smoking no opium, and, except 
on special occasions, drinking only 
one small cup of @sow, or light 
Chinese wine, at his meals. Fami- 
lies and sub-families live together 
very happily in the Flowery land. 
The youthful heir does not think it 
necessary to set up an establishment 
of his own, either public or pri- 
vate. He is generally married by 
his parents at an early age; and if 
he wishes some less serious arrange- 
ment, it is not necessary for him to 
take a quiet villa in the neighbour- 
hood of St. John’s Wood. Grand- 
fathers and grandchildren, principal 
wives and subordinate wives, live 
in peace under the same tiles, and 
never separate, except under the 
pressure of misfortune, so long as 
the family has a living head. Thus 
A Shui’s sons and their wives and 
families still lived with him in har- 
mony and contentment. The sons 
I shall designate by their ages. 
Thirty-two, the oldest, and Thirty, 
were fat, lazy, and might have been 
designated as “bloated aristocrats.” 
To his other accomplishments 
Thirty-two added those of mean- 
ness and greed, as became the fu- 
ture head of the family. Twenty- 
Six was much the best of the lot, 
being, like his father, modest, ac- 
tive, firm, and truthful. Twenty 
was pockpitted, presumptuous, and 
resembled a donkey trying to make 
itself agreeable. Fourteen was in 
the - disagreeable state of hobblede- 
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hoyism, but promised to turn out 
a good man. The defunct eldest 
brother of all had been sawn asunder 
by the rebels; but he was represent- 
ed by his son, a boy of eight years 
old, with an invariably dirty nose, 
who, on account of his father’s ser- 
vices, had received a pension from 
the Imperial Government, and the 
honorary rank of a petty military 
mandarin. There were also about 
a dozen more of Wong a Shui’s 
grandchildren, over whom the in- 
fantile mandarin affected to exer- 
cise severe and judicious control. 
He also sometimes attempted to 
command his youngest uncle; but 
though this was not openly resisted, 
it usually proved an utter failure 
from Fourteen’s superior knowledge 
and experience of the world. The 
wives, except by accident, were not 
permitted to show us the light of 
their countenances, but a few elderly 
female servants and some small 
girls moved freely about. There 
were a couple of cooks in the estab- 
lishment, several male hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, a 
schoolmaster, an apothecary who 
retailed drugs for the family and 
neighbourhood, a few poor relatives 
who assumed the dignity of retain- 
ers, &@ carpenter, and a herd or two 
employed in looking after buffaloes 
and bullocks. 

About two hundred yards from 
our residence there was a still larger 
wai, containing about two hundred 
people, belonging to Wong Kum 
Sau, a brother, by adoption, of our 
excellent host. I have called this 
gentleman a roffian, because we dis- 
covered that it was he who had in- 
stigated the attack upon my com- 
panion at Tam-shui, and there was 
in his possession some of the plunder 
that was then taken. He actually 
had the audacity to show us a bottle 
of rare Dutch bitters that must 
have been stolen on that occasion, 
and to ask us if it was good to 
drink; for it must not be supposed 
that we betrayed any knowledge of 
his previous deeds. Wong Kum 
Sau was a man of the world. When 
he found that we were under the 
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protection of the Governor-General 
at Oanton, and benefiting A Shui 
by our stay at Kum-tow-lek, his en- 
tire system of tactics was changed. 
Instead of inciting assaults, he over- 
whelmed us with kindness. _ He 
was constantly asking us to dinner; 
almost every day brought from him 
a present of wine or fruit; and his 
ponies were freely placed at our 
disposal. All this, however, had 
its special object; he was anxious. 
that we should stay with him, and, 
he threatened his brother with a 
clan fight if he did not send us over. 
This formidable neighbour was “a 
perpetual menace,” for we were 
equally desirous not to offend him, 
and not to place ourselves under 
much obligation to him, either of 
which cards would have suited his 
game. We knew also that he could 
have instigated a murderous attack 
upon us without committing himself. 
I think I have met men like Wong 
Kam Sau in quieter parts of the 
world than Kwei-shin. In person 
he was upwards of six feet in height, 
cadaverous, gaunt, yet strong. A 
confirmed opium-smoker, he also 
had nich relish for strong drinks, 
and was in all respects a questionable 
person. To add to his formidable cha- 
racter, he possessed no less than three 
revolvers, which he was perpetually 
loading, firing, and cleaning, the 
first process being performed as far 
as possible with my ammunition; 
and gingalls were fired off day and 
night from his residence, in order to 
show his martial disposition. 

Soon after our arrival, he asked 
us over to join in the festivities 
occasioned by the marriage of a 
young relative of his, who was 
dressed in yellow silk, while the 
rest of the party wore bright-blue 
garments. This thin and feeble- 
looking bridegroom was only sixteen 
years old; but I am bound to say 
that he flourished in the sacred state, 
for a few weeks after, the sen lang, 
or “new man,” looked quite fat and 
comfortable. These early marriages 
in China do not seem to injure the 
race: well-to-do persons, who in- 
dulge most in them, and who fre- 
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quently commit the sin of taking 
second wives, are usually much 
superior in physique. We asked to 
see the bride, but this was refused 
to the strangers as not conformable 
to China custom. I have frequently, 
however, inet sedan-chairs carrying 
the bride home to her husband, and 
had auricular demonstration of their 
curious rule, that she should weep 
and lament on the first half of the 
journey—that from her father’s 
house; and that she should laugh 
and rejoice on the half to her new 
home. Another custom is, that 
the marriage-chair is locked by her 
father and mother, and the key is 
handed over to one of the brides- 
men, who gives it to the bridegroom 
on reaching the house. After the 
poor lady is brought into her hus- 
band’s home, she has to undergo 
the openly-expressed criticisms of 
his relatives, an opportunity of 
which the female portion some- 
times make cruel use. In addition 
to the ¢tsai, or first wife, it is legal 
for the man who can afford it to 
take four tsaich, or second wives, 
These subordinate wives are in the 
position of half-wife, half-concubine. 
They cannot be divorced & the 
husband’s pleasure, and have legal 
claims upon him for support; but 
they are subject to the first wife, 
and their children are considered to 
be her children. This system works 
pretty well, and a wife sometimes 
likes her husband to take second 
wives, in order that the family may 
have female servants who have an 
interest in the house. Of course, 
such a system would be quite out 
of place in this country, and in 
China it is rendered useful through 
the habits of obedience to which 
Celestial females are trained. Until 
she is herself a mother, or can claim 
the child of a subordinate wife, 
even the first wife is kept in great 
subjection, both to her husband and 
to his parents, if they happen to be 
alive. Consequently, childless wives 
always wish their lord to take a 
second rib unto himself. The sys- 
tem cannot be defended, but it has 
its advantages, and may in many 
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points be contrasted favourably with 
the crude concubinage of the East, 
and the revolting social evil of the 
West. Wong a Shui offered to pro- 
vide Chinese wives for us out of 
his own relatives, but saddled his 
proposal with the objectionable con- 
dition that we should engage not 
to take them out of China, and 
provide suitably for them if we 
ourselves went away. Had we 
consented, the young ladies would 
not have had much to say in the 
matter, as marriages are always 
conducted for them by their parents, 
and young men are usually provided 
for by the same knowing parties. 
Only those rules annoy which one 
thinks of resisting, and as Young 
China has not yet begun to ques- 
tion these marriage arrangements, 
they do not much interfere with 
happiness. Even when the parties 
are not suited for each other, they 
know that their bed is made, and 
set themselves to lie on it as they 
best can. When the marriage is 
very unsuitable, there is the remedy 
of suicide, to which the Chinese 
have so frequent and fond recourse 
against the diseases to which flesh 
and spirit are heir. A touching in- 
stance of this occurred at Canton 
some years ago, in the case of a 
young accomplished girl, who had 
been unfortunately married to a 
brutal husband. When on a visit 
to her parents, she complained to a 
small party of her unmarried sisters 
and cousins of the misery she en- 
dured, and declared her intention 
of drowning herself. “Oh!” said 
these young ladies, “if that is mar- 
ried life, we shall drown ourselves 
too.” So they all joined hands 
together, and, walking into a fish- 
pond, became brides of Death. 

On the occasion of the marriage 
there was much feasting and drink- 
ing going on. Almost all the party 
had very flushed faces when we 
went over, and the foreign wine 
which we brought added to the 
mirth. Even Wong a Shui, who 
was in his mandarin’s hat and 
dress, ceased to lean against an ima- 
ginary wall, and became exceeding- 
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ly talkative and jolly. Only Wong 
Kum Sau’s cadaverous face re- 
mained unmoved, as his tall form 
towered above his friends, and his 
keen eye noted their weakness, 
One old man was particularly 
pleasant. He made the nearest 
approach to a speech that I ever 
heard delivered by a Chinaman,— 
saying that he was so delighted to 
welcome us; that he was glad to 
see foreigners (Fan Yan, he did 
not’ use the objectionable Fan Quei, 
or foreign devil) coming into the 
Flowery Land in a friendly way, as 
we were doing; that he wished 
some of the younger Chinamen 
would visit our country; that he 
did not know what our customs 
were, being himself old and unable 
to take up new things, but he would 
treat us according to his own cus- 
toms, and the admirable laws of 
Chinese politeness. This old gen- 
tleman (who was “screwed”) was 
so very pressing that he upset a cup 
of hot wine over my legs; and on 
this his friends banished him to the 
outer circle, where he mounted on 
a sort of drum, and, whenever he 
caught my eye, drained an imagin- 
ary cup of t'sow by way of encour- 
agement to me to go on tippling, 
and to bring myself to the condi- 
tion which he found so satisfactory 
at the time. It is only on special 
occasions that such jollity is allowed, 
and it is very rarely permitted to 
go to great excess. It is indulged 
in more by these Hakkas than by 
other Chinese. On returning to 
the tower I was pestered by one of 
the party—a decayed teacher, and 
gone case of dipsomania. 

There was a good deal of trouble 
about our walking in the neighbour- 
hood of our tower. The lower class 
of Chinese have some very curious 
ideas about gems and jewels buried 
in the earth, and of the power of 
foreign devils to discover these. 
‘Frequently they had asked me on 
my excursions to discover for them 
a kum-kei-tan, or “golden fowl's 
egg,” that being their phrase for 
hidden treasures. They have even 
mistaken a bull’s-eye lantern as 
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useful for that purpose, and they 
regard blue and light eyes as par- 
ticularly . powerful. At Kum-tow- 
leh the rumour got abroad, from our 
wandering so much over the hills 
with no apparent purpose, that we 


were enriching the Zau-Yeh and 
ourselves by finding enormous 
quantities of these eggs. Even 


two intelligent men, collecting re- 
venue for the mandarin of Tai-poong, 
told us they understood we had 
been very successful in collecting 
gems. Once, when I broke a piece 
of rock on a hillside to examine its 
structure, I noticed a peasant, who 
was passing, lay down his panniers, 
and turn perfectly pale with rage 
and expectation. This report, which 
spread abroad, was rather danger- 
ous for us, and annoying to 6ur 
host, whom it injured, and who 
besought us not to walk at all, or, 
at least, to carry a gun when doing 
so, so that he could explain our 
conduct by the familiar phrase, ta 
ch’eok, or “bird-shooting.” We 
saw that we were becoming vunpo- 
pular, for the Chinese are generally 
hospitable to foreigners, and very 
anxious to see them; but at a large 
magnificent wai, with beautiful 
gardens, only about two miles off, 
the gates were closed against us, 
though we did not offer to go in 
without an invitation; and a crowd 
which collected outside behaved 
rather rudely. The pony which 
Wong Kum Sau gave me the use 
of was thus acceptable, but not alto- 
gether pleasant. The country round 
had a good many deep crevasses, 
to be crossed on long granite slabs 
scarcely two ‘feet wide, which made 
dubious bridges for even a sure-foot- 
ed animal. The pony had a habit of 
diving into tarnip-fields, which the 
bit could not check, and of appar- 
ently standing on its head, which 
the saddle could not bear. A tall 
fine young military mandarin, the 
eldest son of Kum San, went on it 
for a visit one day, but he was 
brought back with what he cailed 
a dislocated, but which appeared 
only a sprained, hip, that laid him 
up for weeks. The beast was quiet 
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enongh, excepting in its mania for 
turnips; but it was impossible to 
mount without some one to hold 
the enormous saddle, and not always 
easy to preserve the balance of that 
cumbrous artic, which was about 
the size of an elephant’s back. The 
first day I tried it, I found my 
limbs so benumbed on _ getting 
home that I had to be lifted off 
bodily; and the dirty cotton reins 
broke twice in the course of the 
ride. 

Chinese women of the better 
classes are kept very much secluded, 
and we had no intercourse with that 
department of the house. Once 
I happened to be sunning myself at 
the gateway, when the wife of 
Twenty-Six returned from a visit in 
a chair. She was a very handsome 
young woman, and slightly painted 
in imitation of that profusion of sur- 
face-blood which is a desire of the 
eye to the lemon-coloured Chinaman 
as well as to the ruddier Oc- 
.cidental, Under some pretence 
or other, there being only an 
old female servant present, she 
delayed for five minutes at the 
gate in order to gratify her curiosity 
by taking furtive glances at the 
foreign devil. We had a tame otter 
with us, which raised a great dis- 
turbance one day by penetrating 
into the apartments of the ladies, 
who immediately began screaming; 
and the married sons looked very 
suspiciously at the occurrence, as 
if they imagined it was a scheme 
on our part for opening up com- 
munications, A large shaggy old 
Siberian dog which I had also 
excited much curiosity, and e 
children used to speak of it with 
bated breath as the “man-eating 
foreign dog.” Much trouble did 
Wolf cause me by his fondness for 
chasing bullocks, though otherwise 
harmless; and ancient women would 
ask, reprovingly, what I meant by 
bringing a wild animal of that sort to 
frighten the people of the Flowery 
Land. Women, on seeing it, used 
to exclaim, “ Hiya! lo foo !”—* Oh 
dear! a tiger!” and once, when it 
had got some way in front, I found 


asmall village turning out to attack 
it with spears and gingalls. Thus its 
desperate character, though very 
useful, was quite undeserved. When 
I first got it, Wolf was a fine, fe 
cious animal; but years and heat had 
destroyed its spirit, and only the 
lingering weakness for buffaloes re- 
mained as an indication of its former 
fire. 

When other exercise was inexpedi- 
ent, we warmed ourselves by forking 
grass into the fire of the brickekiln 
beside the house. There was a won- 
derful little boy connected with this 
kiln, who seemed to carry water all 
day, and to fork in grass all night, 
though half an hour of the latter ex- 
ercise was more tian sufficient for us 
atatime. The fire beneath a relay 
of bricks was kept burning for three 
days, and then, for as long a period, 
all the apertures were closed with 
moist clay. The grass for the fire 
was gathered on the hills by poor 
women and boys, who made about a 
hundred cash per day by that work, 
or three dollars (thirteen shillings) 
per month, They sometimes ex- 
claimed “ Hiya!” with a sign, when 
they found the weight of their 
bundle below their fond expectation ; 
but, on the whole, they seemed 
wonderfully happy and full of fan, 
notwithstanding their hard work and 
small pay. They laughed as much 
in an hour as a philosopher would do 
in a year, and chattered in a 
way to make one’s heart glad and 
grateful. 3 

One clear frosty morning towards 
the end of January, when the 
ground was covered with hoar- 
frost, which soon disappeared be- 
fore the sun, we started for the 
village of P’eung-shan, or ‘“ Flat 
Mountain,” distant about ten miles. 
The country on the way was barren 
but picturesque, with trees sur- 
rounding the villages, and the 
views ending in mountains of im- 
posing form—those on the south 
bearing the poetic name of Tientau 
Shan, or “ Mountains of the 
Heavenly Head.” The ais that 
we passed were in ruins or burned 
down, showing that local warfare 
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had been at work. The number of 
unburied urns, with remains of the 
dead, proved that the people were 
suffering from poverty; and there 
were few of the granite headstones 
usually raised over the graves of 
rich persons. Some of the trees 
about the ruined fortifications were 
of great size and magnificence. It 
was remarkable to -notice here, as 
elsewhere among the Hakkas, the 
total absence of the large public 
temples and ancestral halls which 


so abound in all other parts 
of China. Here the wai was the 
only larg: building, showing the 


turbulent fighting character of the 
population. P’eung-shan was in a 
cultivated valley lying between 
the Heavenly Head and low hills 
lentifully covered with small firs. 

ong Asu, the Lau-Yeh, a very 
venerable gentleman of ninety, ex- 
cused himself from asking us to 
sleep in his wai, as it was filled 
with relatives, who had collected in 
order to pass the New Year; and we 
saw that great preparations were 
going on for that occasion in the 
way of making lamps and dresses, 
He gave us quarters in an upper 
room outside, and provided an in- 
ferior dinner of rice, fresh and salt 
pork, boiled fowl, and dried duck. 
These dried and smoked ducks 
look and taste very much like kip- 
pered herring, but are considerably 
tougher. I fancied they were pecu- 
liar to China, along with salted 
eggs, drill oysters, and other palat- 
able edibles of a like kind, but 
hear that they are to be got in 
Pomerania and other northern 
parts of Europe. We were a 
good deal annoyed by the curi- 
usity of the people, and they 
informed us that snow used to fall in 
that district before foreigners occu- 
pied Hong-Kong, which pat a stop to 
it. This they considered a grievance 
which we ought to redress by 
making them presents; but the 
causal connection was no clearer 
than that between Tenterden Steeple 
and Goodwin Sands. They also 
asked us for books explaining the 
Christian doctrine. The next day 
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happened to be very warm, and in 
going about some villages for emigra- 
tion purposes, as also on our way 
back to Kum-tow-lek, my companion 
unfortuvately over-exerted himself, 
and aggravated a ghronic disease, 
from which he had been long a suf- 
ferer, besides bringing on a very 
serious attack of fever, which stretched 
him shaking on his bed immediately 
after our return. 

A day or two after this we were 
honoured by a visit from the manda- 
rin of Tam-shui, or “ Fresh Water,” 
who made his appearance finely 
clothed in furs and silks, but es- 
corted by a band of most thorough 
ragamuftins, This, I need scarcely 
say, was not the same officer who 
had before refused to receive my 
companion. His judicial appearance 
was amusing, as he threw back his 
head and half closed his eyes when 
anything was said tohim. We could 
not communicate much with him, as 
he was from the neighbourhood of 
Peking, and knew only that dialect ; 
but we gave him a champagne tiffin, 
and in the afternoon he and we 
dined with our Wong. The cards of 
invitation to this dinner were writ- 
ten, as usual, on red paper, and 
offered us only “a_ trifling re- 
freshment”” —just as in England 
one is sometimes asked to a superb 
dinner, with the specious phrase of 
“come and take a chop.” The son 
who brought up my card noticed that 
I was examining the Obhinese 
characters with which my name had 
been represented, and shortly after 
he brought me another invitation, 
saying that a mistake had been made 
in, writing the address, This was 
rather amusing, for in the first 
card they had ventured on a 
sly hit, thinking I would not find 
it out, which, thanks to a dic- 
tionary, I was able to do; and in the 
second they paid me a high compli- 
ment. Most sounds may be ex- 
pressed in Chinese writing by several 
characters, so in expressing the 
sounds forming the name of a fo- 
reigner, some quiet humour may 
be indulged in. My name, as 
written in the first instance, was 
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“turbulent, unsettled fellow ;” 
but in the second I was called 
the “generous successful prophet.” 
That I am a prophet was no news 
to me; but the “successful” was an 
acknowledgment which had the 
advantage of being entirely novel. 
It will be observed that, in reality, 
these titles were not contradictory ; 
for, where was ever a prophet who 
was not, in the first instance, re- 
garded as turbulent and unsettled ? 
On descending to dinner each per- 
son shook his own hands in a bigh- 
ly respectful manner, and a few 
ininutes elapsed before any per- 
son could be induced to sit down 
first, an honour which was at last 
accepted by the mandarin. The 
Chinese are probably the most 
formally polite people in the world, 
and carry this politeness into the 
most ordinary affairs. “ What is 
your lofty surname?” would have 
been the form for asking our host’s 
name; and he would have replied, 
“ My insignificant surname is Wong.” 
To an inquiry as to his age, the 
answer probably would have been, 
“T have vainly passed sixty years.” 
After A Shui bad risen from his 
seat and saluted us in a cup of hot 
wine, we followed his example, and 
began appetising ourselves for din- 
ner by eating roasted melon-seeds, 
burned almonds, sweetmeats, and 
small slices of orange and ginger. 
This was beginning with the des- 
sert,” and soup generally comes near 
the end of a Chinese dinner, which 
I hold to be its proper place. After 
this a cup or two more wine was 
drunk, and we began seriously to 
the work of the evening—to the 
“slight refreshment,” which proved 
to be a four hours’ dinner of about 
thirty different dishes, prepared by 
a noted cook, who had been brought 
some distance for the occasion. The 
fish and soups chiefly excited my 
approval; but the whole repast was 
decidedly piquant, and caused no 
unpleasantness afterwards. A good 
deal of wine was drunk daring din- 
ner, but none afterwards. The use 
of the fai-tse, “ quick boys,” or chop- 
sticks, requires a little practice; but 
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one readily gets expert with them; ~ 
and they have the advantage of 
preventing that clattering of knives, 
forks, and plates, which is often 
heard at Occidental feasts. The 
mandarin seemed quite a connois- 
seur in the various dishes which 
appeared, and made (no doubt) ap- 
propriate remarks on them as they 
were placed on the table. The only 
one I understood was said of a pre- 
paration of fish—‘ Ah! this is what 
makes old men young.” I regret 
deeply not having secured the re- 
ceipt for making this inyaluable 
compound. 

The emigration business in which 
my companion was engaged was get- 
ting on well, though he became too 
ill to take much active superintend- 
ence over his agents. Numbers of 
labourers, with their families, en- 
gaged to go to Demerara, and, as 
they were collected in sufficient 
numbers, were forwarded to Hong- 
Kong. It was always seen that 
they fully understood the nature of 
the engagements into which they 
entered, and were perfectly willing. 
There was no lack of coolies; the 
only difficulty was to get them to 
take their wives and families, as it 
was necessary that a certain propor- 
tion of them should be so provided, 
Most curious ideas some of them 
had on the subject. A pumber of 
women asked us once, with most 
extraordinary simplicity, if it were 
true that when the emigrants reach- 
ed the West Indies they were cut 
open, and their hearts and livers 
used for preparing opium?  Poeti- 
cally speaking, this was not so bad, 
as opium does use up the hearts 
and livers of a good many of the 
Chinese. My companion, in reply, 
asked how, if he were engaged in 
such a business, they could expeet 
him to acknowledge it? and they 
then said, “Oh! we heard people 
saying so, and thought we might 
discover the truth by hearing you 
upon the subject.” Another legend 
was that the blood of the eoolies 
was drained off in order to be 
worked up with the opium. A still 
more curiously elaborate story, rife 
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among them, was that the unfor- 
tunate emigrant was dipped into 
the sea by the heels until he was 
covered by the biche de mer, or sea- 
slug, which is so much prized as an 
article of Chinese chow-chow. When 
a Chinaman does invent a story, I 
will back him against any other 
person for giving it verisimilitude 
by loading it with minute and 
truthful details. In this respect he 
is a very Defoe, and at the bottom 
of his story there will always be 
found some minute fact on which 
the whole superstructure is raised. 
These emigration tales were pro- 
bably circulated at the instigation 
of some of the country gentry, who 
were opposed to the departure of 
coolies, because that had a tendency 
to raise the price of labour. Unlike 
the other Chinese peasantry, who 
usually have their own little landed 
properties, we found that the Hakka 
peasants were very much in the 
hands of the wealthy lairds. At 
Kum-tow-lek the neighbouring vil- 
lagers were, to all intents and pur- 
poses, tenants of Wong a Shui. 
He paid their ground-rent to Gov- 
ernment, and undertook that pro- 
tection and justice were afforded to 
them while they cultivated the 
land. With the exception of one- 
tenth, which they retained for their 
own use, the whole of the two rice 
crops went to Wong; but the pea- 
sants had the benefit of the turnips, 
sweet potatoes, ground-nuts, «&c., 
which they could raise between the 
crops of rice. But this gives an in- 
adequate idea of their dependent 
condition, for many of them were 
in debt to our host, and their whole 
labour was thus so mortgaged that 
they could only obtain a bare sub- 
sistence.. It is quite different among 
the other Chinese, who tenaciously 
hold their Jands upon their own 
account, and have their village sys- 
tem as a protection against the rule 
of territorial magnates. Here the 
villages were mere hamlets, very 
small and very poor; the village 
was nothing, and the rich man’s 
house was everything; whereas 
among the Punti, the village has all 
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the power, and the individual has 
none to speak of. 

As we got into February I began 
to get alarmed about the state of 
my companion, who was wasted to 
a shadow, and become delirious. 
We had delayed leaving in the hope 
that he would soon be better able 
for travel; but now it looked as if 
he was about to depart for a better 
country, even a heavenly, let me 
hope. The first indication of his 
delirium was rather curious. One 
night, about eleven o’clock, I was ly- 
ing awake in bed, in our somewhat 
dismal tower, when he suddenly 
said to me, “I say, W——, what are 
that man and woman doing in the 
roum? I wish you would put them 
away.” This was said so, quietly 
that I was almost taken in by it, 
and rose, in extreme astonishment, 
to strike a light. Of course there 
was no man or woman either; but 
he still persisted, and continued— 
“There, don’t you see them stand- 
ing by the pillar?” For three nights, 
and always at the same hour, these 
spectres made their appearance ; 
and his delirium became worse, 
his speech wandering, and his dan- 
ger extreme. When not closely 
watched, he would rise during the 
night, and, opening the coor of our 
room, call into the darkness on far- 
distant friends. This, I imagine, 
may have been caused by a con- 
fused reminiscence of ‘* Wuthering 
Heights,’ a book which I had with 
me, and which he had read during 
the earlier part of our sojourn. 
Probably those awful pages which 
describe Heatheliffe calling passion- 
ately into the darkness on his dead 
Cathie may have affected the dreams 
of his delirium. That tower was a 
striking enough place, with its soli- 
tude, its loopholes, its cold, and its 
howling winds; but when to these 
little agreeables were added spectres, 
a delirious patient, and an- appar- 
ently dying friend, I began to feel 
the want of society at night, and 
to say, with Abou Hassan the wag, 
“No doubt all these are of the 
Genii; may Allah, then, deliver me 
from them happily !” 
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Of course, it was impossible to 
remove at that crisis; and even had 
I determined to run the risk of 
conveying him to Hong-Kong, it 
could scarcely have been managed 
then. Just before the China New 
Year boats gave up running—and 
few persons care to travel by Jand— 
as the country is extremely unsafe, 
from the number of desperate char- 
acters who are on the look-out for 
plunder, in order that they may 
spend the festival with eredit to 
themselves and comfort to their 
families. At this time, notwith- 
standing Wong a Shui’s power, four 
head of cattle were seized within 
half a mile of his house, and driven 
away. It was most ludicrous on 
this occasion to notice the fury with 
which Thirty and Thirty-two seized 
their spears, and rushed about, al- 
ways within a few hundred yards 
of the house, calling upon the rob- 
bers—“ the man-faced, dog-hearted 
ts’aak”—to show themselves. This 
was precisely the last thing the rob- 
bers were likely to do; but it was 
grand to hear the denuneiations of 
Thirty-Two, and to see him rushing 
about shaking his spear. His fat 
carcase had not got such wholesome 
exercise for many a day. 

All I could do was to watch my 
companion carefully, and send a 
messenger to Hong-Kong with a let- 
ter to a medical man, asking for more 
medicine, and for advice how to 
treat him. Wong Cheong Pak, one 
of the emigration agents, was de- 
spatched on this business; but he 
soon came back from Shah-ee- 
choong, saying he could not get a 
boat to take him further; but I 
packed him off again, with strict 
directions to find his way to Hong- 
Kong either by land or sea; but at 
all events to find it, at all risks and 
at any expense. 

I shall not readily forget the 
night of the 7th February, which 
was the tarning-point of my com- 
panion’s illness. It was a dark, 
dreary, cold, wet evening, rendering 
doubly depressing the painful task 


‘of watching the poor sufferer, as he 


moaned piteously in his lethargic 


moments, and uttered .wild disjoint- 
ed talk in his more excited moods, 
Where, I thought, looking on his 
white face and wasted, form, had 
sunk the fall strong stream of life? 
or what invisible malign power, 
hostile to man, was holding him in 
its deadly grasp? It was like stand 
ing by a shrunken and almost dried- 
up stream, feebly stealing between 
slimy stones, and ‘sinking, every 
now and then, down into some un- 
known subterranean depth. The 
dark spirit of Azrael was hovering 
over our tower, doubting whether 
there was a soul there to be borne 
under his wing into the dark king- 
dom. {t was to me rather a relief 
when, after a tap at the door, Wong 
a Shui and his eldest son entered 
with very long faces, and what they 
imagined, an alarming story. So 
for as I could understand their 
statement, it was that the hostility 
of the gentry to emigration, and 
our reputation for having collected 
an immense quantity of gems and 
jewels, had culminated in a plan of 
the vagabonds of Tam-shui to at- 
tack us that night, and see what 
they could obtain. They had pre- 
pared, said Wong, long bamboo 
ladders, on which they proposed to 
mount upon the roof and cut us off 
in our tower. “This was the weak 
point of our position; and it was 
not particularly strengthened by A 
Shui’s remark that all I had to do 
was to shoot down a few of them, 
on which the others would go away. 
In a piteh-dark night it is not so 
easy to shoot men out of a loophole, 
and our tower only commanded two 
sides of the roof. He added that, 
in the event of an attack, his friends 
in the neighbourhood would turn 
out, and that he himself, with his 
sons, would hold the lower part of 
the building. 

{ was at a loss what value to at- 
tach to this pleasing information, 
and whether to make any resistance 
@ not in the event of an attack. 
Falling into the hands of Chinese, 
after killing or even wounding any 
of them, has usually resulted not 
merely in death, but in mors omnibus 
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cruciatibus ; and they, with their 
obtuse nerves, are ignorant of the 
amount of pain which can be got out 
of a nervous vascular European. 
When Wong left, I resolved to be 
guided by the course of events, but 
saw that my revolver was in good 
order. I had gone to bed, and was 
dozing very quietly, when two or 
three gingalls were fired off about 
midnight from or near the house ; but 
on going out to the roof, I could 
hear and see nothing. The tower 
in which we slept had no direct 
communication with the building 
below; in order to get down we 
had to cross the roof, and descend 
through another tower, in which an 
old Chinese teacher and two of our 
coolies usually slept. These par- 
ties, I found, had betaken them- 
selves to some safer dormitory, and, 
moreover, the doors of this second 
tower were fastened below, so that 
it was evidently intended to leave 
us to settle with th® Tam-shui men 
as we best could ourselves, I 
watched for some time, leaning 
against the parapet, but the only 
sounds to be heard were the bark- 
ing of village dogs, which seemed 
to indicate that strangers were in 
the neighbourhood, and the faint 
sound of the bamboo struck by the 
watchman at the wai of Wong Kum 
Sau. Chill raw mists from the 
craggy mountains of the Heavenly 
Head swept round, obscuring all 
the stars, and the line of tall bam- 
boos beside the house rustled dole- 
fully in the bleak wind. Even my 
old dog appeared affected by the 
dreariness of the situation, and 
pressed against my knee for com- 
panionship. He was the only living 
thing there I had to trust to; but 
I knew that above the dark clouds 
the stars were still shining with 
calm ineffable beauty; and though 
one-half of the earth was steeped in 
darkness and the horror of night, 
the other smiled gladly in day and 
sunshine. Shall we receive gpod 
and not evil at the hand of God? 
Pain is the condition of pleasure. 
There is a vast torture chamber into 
which any of us may at any mo- 
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ment be called to enter, and with 
which most of us have had some 
slight acquaintance. For some sin 
of our own, or some fault of others, 
there in Kwei-shin, or here in Lon- 
don streets, the grim familiar of 
that inquisition may beckon us 
aside to undergo such mental or 
physical process as may be required. 
Men go in there lusty and joyous, 
but we scarcely care to lift the red- 
dened sheet and look on the ghastly 
face and racked limbs which come 
out. Yet were it perhaps well to 
realise more closely than many peo- 
ple are inclined to do the advan- 
tages of that department of nature. 
All the glory and loveliness of life 
—the intoxicating sense of buoyant 
strength, the breathing of keen 
mountain-air, the shock of the 
nerve-giving ocean waves, the glow 
of imagination, the deep music of 
the wheels of thought, the friendly 
intercourse of truthful manly souls, 
the mother-eyes that first bend 
over us with divine love and tears, 
the clinging hands of infants, that 
give us strength from their very 
feebleness, and the one dear face 
before which our whole being thrills 
—all these are so connected with, 
and so necessarily dependent on, 
their dark contrasts, that these lat- 
ter will be gladly endured, and even 
welcomed, by the pious spirit. It 
is not those who have the most, on 
the most easy terms, of the sunny 
side of life, that can appreciate and 
enjoy it best. The solitary sunbeam 
which fell at the feet of the prisoner 
of Chillon, brought more to him of 
that distant world than we find in 
the glorious sunny days of summer. 
We are in the bands, not of an 
enemy, but of a Friend:. suffering 
is good; the phantom Pain will 
sink abashed before the steady 
gaze of a manly spirit and a pure 
mind; and death, even in its 
worst forms, is but a fiery chariot 
prepared to bear the victor to higher 
realms, 

As it turned out, no assailants 
made their appearance, and my pa- 
tient was allowed to depart from 
his particular cell. On returning to 
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our room [I found that he had been 
perspiring freely, and was sunk in 
deep, quiet sleep, which assured me 
that, when I was watching on the 
roof, the crisis of his fever had safely 
passed, and he ,would go on improv- 
ing from that hour. Thus, when 
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times appeared at the worst, the 
began to mend. I wearied myself 
to sleep after this, by writing some 
verses, They are not brilliant, but 
I daresay Mr. Martin Tupper himself 
would not have done much better 
in the circumstances :— 


I hear the long-drawn sigh of pain, 
The tossing on the bed in vain, 
The muttered words of fear, 
As by his spectre-haunted bed, 
And round his fever-stricken head, 
Strange memories appear. 


Into the damp and sullen night 

There breaks a sudden flash of light, . 
As, through his gateway bars, 

The timid Chinaman explodes 

His half-a-dozen gingall loads 
Against the unseen stars. 


Surely upon the mist-swept sod 
Some powers of darkness are abroad, 
Or in the midnight sky ; 
And in the night-wind, damp and chill, 
The presence of mysterious il 
Seems slowly sweeping by. 


- 


Dark powers of evil! whether born 
Of earth, or springing from the worm, 
Decaying souls of men, 
Back to your gloomy prison-caves, 
Or linger by Celestial graves,— 
Ye come not here again. + 


Far on the bright Atlantic seas 
The sunshine gleams, the favouring breeze 
Wafts white-winged vessels home ; 
Grouped at the prow the sailors stand, 
Their faces lighten as the land 
Gleams through the fresh’ning foam. 


Here, by the old Pacific coast, 
} In darkness goodly ships are tossed, 
Till darkness turn to day ; 
Beneath the lurid flash of light, 
Amid the pallor of the night, 
They hold their perilous way. 


But over ocean, mount, and lawn, 
There streams the rosy-coloured dawn, 
The golden light of heaven. 
Darker the clouds that o’er us lower, 
And gloomier the midnight hour, 
A brighter day is given. 
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Before this night, when the pa- 
tient began to get better, he had 
been attended by an elderly J-shank 
or Chinese physician, who, with his 
hood on, looked like a doctor of 
the middle ages, and appeared pre- 
ternaturally wise as he felt the four 
pulses and gravely shook his head. 
His first judgment on the case 
was that it was to-fo ut, or “too 
much heat ;” for the Chinese al- 
most invariably divide diseases 
under that head and under to-to 
laang, or “too great cold.” Blood- 
letting is not used in fevers, for, 
say they, “a fever is like a pot 
boiling: the way to cure the patient 
is to lessen the fire, and not to lose 
the liquid.” Apparently the doctor 
we called in was a species of home- 
opathist, for the strong medicines 
which he prescribed deeidedly in- 
creased the illness, and, after one 
or two trials, were consigned to a 
loop-hole: Several of the remedies 
fashionable among the Chinese are 
of this kind, and some of them 
would astonish people in Europe. 
Father Ripa mentions that, after a 
fall from his horse, and when it 
was feared that his brain was in- 
jured, the treatment pursued was 
to draw a band tightly round his 
head, the ends being held by two 
men, while a third “struck the skull 
vigorously with a piece of wood.” 
This, the Father naively adds, 
* shook my head violently, and gave 
me dreadful pain. He said it was 
to set the brain, which he supposed 
had been displaced; and it is true 
that, after the second operation, my 
head felt more free.” In order to 
put right the Father’s ribs, which 
were supposed to have been dislo- 
cated, two men held a cloth over 
his nose until he was almost suffo- 
cated. In these days, in this coun- 
try, when nearly every form of 
“ pathy ” has been exhausted, might 
not some bold Esculapius make a 
new hit by adopting this Chinese 
system ? 

Fooey, the old sin-shang, or 
teacher, who disappeared tempora- 
rily from the tower when he heard 
of the Tam-shui men, was a curious 
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character. He possessed an infinite 
capacity of spending time . doing 
nothing, and was usually to be 
found lying on his face, with his 
heels saluting us, as we entered the 
room. Being very poor, bean paste 
was almost his sole article of diet ; 
but so strong were his- old Canton 
ideas, that when his son, a grown-up 
man, was offered a lucrative situa- 
tion at Shanghai in foreign employ, 
Fooey at once refused to let him 
go, saying:to the obedient youth, 
‘* How could you go to Shanghai ? 
what do you know about the great 
winds and waves?” Wong Cheong 
Pak, who was sent to Hong-Kong, 
was a pleasant, garrulous, and use- 
ful old man, but he had one pe- 
culiarity, which was troublesome. 
When anything was proposed to be 
done, he would listen attentively 
and respectfully, throwing in re- 
marks rather developing the scheme 
than otherwise, until he began, 
“Tf I might be pardoned for ob- 
serving "—and then he would pro- 
eeed to show not only that the 
thing was impossible, but that the 
very opposite of it ought to be done. 
The only way to get over him was 
to admit that it was impossible, 
bat that, with his invaluable aid, 
even such an impossibility might 
be accomplished. Leang, another 
intelligent, well-educated man, who 
acted as clerk to the emigration 
agency, had formerly been employed 
in a mandarin’s yamun, where he 
got no pay, and had come to Hong- 
Kong in the hope of bettering his 
circumstances. Having no _ ac- 
quaintances there, he had been 
obliged to accept employment as a 
coolie, and my friend’s attention 
was called to him by- his wearing 
silk shoes, and the awkward way 
in which he carried pails of water. 
As the Chinese New Year ap- 
proached, the indications of that 
festival became abundant.  Fire- 
crackers were let off at all hours, 
and almost all work ceased except 
that connected with the occasion. 
Wong a Shui had no less than 
twenty-four instruments of ‘torture 
preparing for the New Year, in the 
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shape of large jars of wine that 
were being roasted, to impart a 
finer flavour, over grass-fires in one 
of the courtyards of his house. The 
day before the festival he and his 
sons busied themselves posting up 
“joss papers” on the gateways 
and walls. These were all of the 
same character, and the following 
specimen will serve to indicate 
their nature :—‘‘ May. success attend 
our affairs during the spring-time; 
the elegance and embellishment of 
the first night be with us.’ To us 
the old man rather affected to 
sneer at the supposition that these 
papers could effect any good, and 
Jet us know that he only affixed 
them on account of the weaker 
brethren. 

The Chinese, who have no Sab- 
baths (neither have they sermons), 
and very few festival:, take several 
days of enjoyment at the period of 
the New Year. They dress them- 
selves in their best clothes, ex- 
change presents, and give feasts. 
The members of any family who 
happen to be separated, collect to- 
gether if they can at all manage it. 
Their accounts are all settled, and 
no debt is allowed to pass with- 
out some satisfactory arrangement. 
Their houses are oraamented with 
lanterns and flowers, and offerings 
are placed on-their family altars. 
Their very ages date from the New 
Year, and in every way they strive 
to make it a time of new birth. To 
ine it was more interesting to turn 
away on this occasion from the 
large residences with their fire- 
crackers and gaudy lanterns, their 
wine-parties and silk dresses, to 
the humble dwellings of the poor. 
There was something touching in 
the aspect of some of these clean- 
swept hovels, with their solitary 
little paper lantern at the door, 
and a couple of oranges, a few dried 
olives, a handfal of red flowers, and 
a very thin smoking joss-stick on 
the household .altar. Perhaps the 
only difference in the grandmother's 
patched clothes was that they had 
been washed for the occasion; but 
the faces of some of these Chinese 
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‘peasant-women become absolutely 


beautiful in extreme old age, and they 
look a great deal nearer heaven than 
some dowagers to be seen elsewhere. 
There I would find coolies who had 
trudged from Hong-Kong or Can- 
ton to see their aged parents; and all 
the toils and troubles of the members 
of the family were related to each 
other’s sympathising ears. I do not 
envy the man who can be moved to 
scorn at the sight of honest poverty 
striving to keep up the little for- 
malities of its station, to be as re- 
spectable “as the lave,” and to 
offer up its humble acknowledgment 
of the Unseen Power. These things 
indicate ‘respect for law, order, 
honesty, and good fame on earth, 
as they nourish reverence for that 
which is above, 

At the first hour on New Year's 
morn the firing of crackers and 
gingalls commenced in earnest, and 
continued almost uninterraptedly 
throughout the day. Our host 
accosted us with a smiling face and 
a loud kunghi, meaning, “I wish 
you joy,” but an equivalent te our 
“Happy New Year,” and a phrase 
which, I remember, a gentleman 
on the expedition to the north, 
who fancied he knew Chinese, used 
constantly to all Chinamen he met, 
to their greut amazement. Most of 
the respectable people we knew in 
the neighbourhood paid us visits, 
and those who did not sent their 
cards. Presents also were exchang- 
ed; and Wong Kum Sau, of course, 
made his appearance, and broadly 
stated, rather than hinted, that some 
of the foreign wine (meaning cham- 
pagne), “which made this awarm” 
(rubbing his abdominal region), 
would be acceptable. The great 
family party;on New Year’s Day was 
held at the wai of the elder Wongs; 
and a few days after A Shui gave 
his party, at which we were placed 
in the seat of honour, and where my 
companion, having so far recovered, 
was able to show himself for a few 
minutes. There were no less than 
eighty Wongs, all males and rela- 
tions of A Shui, at that dinner, and 
we were the only outsiders present. 
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The repast was abundant, but not 
nearly so varied or refined as at the 
dinner given to the mandarin. In- 
stead of sitting down, A Shui went 
about between the tables, pressing 
his friends to eat, and not a little 
wine was disposed of after the 
viands had’ vanished. The game 
of morra (micare digitis) was com- 
menced; and as the forfeit was to 
drain a cup of ¢sow, the fun soon 
became fast and furious. One eld 
fat gentleman incautiously chal- 
lenged me to drink against him, 
cup by cup, no heeltaps being 
allowed; but a Chinaman has no 
chance at that game with a foreigner 
at all accustomed to “tiger's milk,” 
as the Chinese call some of the more 
potent liquids of the West, so my 
fat friend very soon became entirely 
obfuscated. I left him ‘gazing in a 
state of helpless idiocy at the 
painting of a devil on the wall; and 
when I looked into the room an 
hour or two after, he seemed not to 
have stirred, and was still engaged 
in the same profitable occupation. 
If I was not mistaken, some of his 
relatives took advantage of his help- 
less state to “‘improve the occasion,” 
to the younger members of the vast 
family of Wong. 

As a general rule the Chinese are 
now very little given to the use of 
intoxicating drinks, though it is 
said they sinned a good deal more 
in that way before opiam-smoking 
became general. Curiously enough, 
their poets, like those of most other 
countries, have been celebrated for 
their love of inebriation. “ The 
Bard,” says one Chinese proverb, 
“* prides*himself upon his poetical and 
drinking powers.” “Who is it,” 
says another, “except the Bard 
who daily returns home full of wine 
from the booths on the banks of 
the river?” A third proverb en- 
ters into the rationale of the subject 
even better than Anacreon and 
Burns have done :—“ The Bard will 
put off his vests of fur to exchange 
them for wine. He seeks the wine- 
shop to soothe his passions. He 
always satisfies his poetical cravings 
with wine.” Here the moralist 
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appears to recognise the fact that 
it is something more than a mere 
sensual impulse which renders the 
poet peculiarly open to this species 
of dissipation. Intoxication is plea- 
sant to him only because it “ satis- 
fies his poetical cravings,” by trans- 
porting him, in its confusion, be- 
yond the boundaries of the actual 
into his own peculiar ideal world, 
when the actual presses too close ,for 
him to escape unaided from it. 

The occupations of the country 
gentry among whom we stayed 
were not very varied or exciting. 
They never appeared to take exer- 
cise for its own sake; and only 
rode out, on ponies or in chairs, in 
order to transact business or pay 
visits. They were fond of firing 
off gingalls and revolvers, and were 
pretty fair marksmen, but engaged 
in no kind of hunting. They took 
some superintendence of the culti- 
vation of the land, and of the vari- 
ous little works going on about, or 
in connection with, their houses. 
Lengthy dinner parties, at which 
much conversation was held, ap- 
peared to be their chief amusement; 
and they were constantly holding 
serious consultations on subjects 
about which we could learn nothing. 

The word “Hakka” originally 
means stranger; and the people 
we were among are called that in 
opposition to the “Paunti,” or in- 
dwellers of the country. They came 
from the north, from the province 
of Kiang-si, and some of them from 
Fa-kien, and settled on waste lands 
in Kwang-tung, which they brought 
into a state of cultivation; but 
whenever strong enough to do so, 
they bought or beat out their 
neighbours from the older cultivated 
ground. They are a rude people, 
with much less politeness and edu- 
cation than the other Chinese; but 
this very defect enables them to get 
on better with foreigners, as their 
pride is not so easily alarmed or 
offended, and they are not so perti- 
naciously wedded to old customs. 
Nearly all the coolie corps, the 
“Bamboo Rifles,” employed by us 
at Canton, and in the expedition 
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against Peking, were Hakkas. The 
Panti despise them; but this con- 
tempt is mingled with some dread, 
as the Hakkas are sturdy fellows, 
and rather fond of fighting. A great 
deal of local conflict goes on be- 
tween the two sections, and these 
fights sometimes assume formidable 
dimensions. I am almost sure that 
the Oclestial younger brother, Hung 
Sew Tsuen, is a Hakka. At all 
events, the nucleus of his followers 
were and are so; and it will be 
found that the Tai-ping rebellion 
is quite as much, if not more, a 
Hakka movement than it is a reli- 
gious one, though it is simply a 
marauding one more than either. 
The language has been erroneously 
called the same as that of Fu-kien; 
but we had a Fu-kien dictionary 
with us, and found it was even 
more different from that dialect 
than from the Canton. There is no 
published dictionary of the Hakka 
dialect, but I believe that the Rev. 
Mr. Winnes, a missionary residing 
in China, has one in manuscript, 
with the renderings in German, 
which it would be well if some so- 
ciety undertook to publish. Puntis 
and Hakkas_ searcely understand 
each other, unless they have been 
accustomed to intercourse, from 
their villages lying close together; 
but I found that even my very 
limited knowledge of the Oanton 
tongue was of use to me at Kum-tau- 
lek, and that the Hakka was much 
easier to pick up than that former 
dialect, from its not being so parti- 
cular about the tones. It seemed 
to be half-way between the Peking 
and Canton dialects, as is illustrated 
by the following table of numer- 
als; but of course there was much 
greater difference in other parts of 
the speech than between these :— 


CANTON. Hakka. PEKING. 
1. Yat Yih Yi 
2. Yi ‘Ni Rh 
8. Sam Sam San 
4. Sze 82’ 8z’ 
5. 'Ng ne Woo Woo 
6. Lok Lu 
7. Tsat Tsit Tsi 
8. Pak Pak or Pat Pak 
9. Kow Kiu Kiu 
10. Shap Shap Bhi 
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Wong a Shui, as I mentioned, had 
a mandarin’s button, and acted as a 
justice of the peace. The sale of 
these insignia is often accompanied 
by the understanding that the pur- 
chaser is to be at the trouble of 
exercising some judicial authority. 
They are sold to men of mark and 
influence in the country, who may 
not be disposed to compete at the 
examinations, but who strengthen 
the hands of the mandarin, and 
themselves perform some of the 
business of a magistrate. They are 
like our justiceships of the peace, 
which are usually conferred on 
tolerably wealthy persons. Onur 
host held his courts of justice in the 
most free-and-easy manner. I found 
him engaged one day in standing in 
judgment on a miserable-looking 
wretch accused of petty theft, who 
kowtowed to anybody whenever he 
got a chance, and seemed to imagine 
that I was sure to exercise some 
influence over his fate. Old Wong 
appeared attending to anything ex- 
cept the case before him. He 
smoked, drank tea, spoke to me, 
went into a courtyard to give orders 
to some labourers, and finally went 
out of the house altogether to the 
fish-pond, with the whole posse of 
prisoner, constables, and witnesses 
following after. Suddenly he turned 
round and gave judgment, which 
was, that the accused should be 
locked up that night, and receive 
some strokes of a rattan in the 
morning. I could see, however, 
that he was attending attentively 
throughout, and that his object in 
moving about, and interrupting the 
proceedings every now and then, 
was to keep in check the excite- 
ment and loquacity of the accused 
and accusers. After he passed his 
judgment, no demur whatever was 
made, and even the victim for the 
rattan appeared perfectly satisfied. 

So soon as my patient was at all 
able to be removed, preparations for 
departure were made, and I really 
felt sorry at leaving our tower, and 
the interesting people around. The 
country in which it was situated had 
a strange charm. On the other side 
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of the fields, in front of the house, 
were little white hamlets standing 
against a background of graceful 
bamboos and tall fir-trees. The trees 
dwindled in size and number on 
the rolling moorland beyond, which 
stretched away for miles, and at that 
season the grass upon it had a brown 
heathery look. The distaut view was 
bounded by high mountain-ranges, 
with forests creeping up the glens, 
light and shadow wandering over the 
grey crags, and dark heavy clouds 
giving a gloomy grandeur to the 
scene. Two books that I had with 
me were imbued with the spirit 
of the kind of country which lay 
around. One of these was the poet- 
ical works of the Laureate of the 
Lakes, which, and especially the 
* Excursion,’ I read with renewed 
satisfaction and gratitude, as a voice 
from one who understood the life of 
the silent earth, the meaning of the 
melancholy moon, and of “the forms 
perennial of the ancient hills.” 


“The spirit of nature was upon me there; 
The soul of beauty and enduring life 
Vouchsafed her inspiration, and diffused 
Through meagre lines and colours, and the 

ress 
Of int destroying transitory things, 
Composure, and ennobling harmony.” 


The other book to which I refer 
expressed tlie moorland spirit in its 
gloomiest, wildest mood. It came 
from that Yorkshire parsonage 
where the bird of the life of Emily 
Bronte beat itself to death against 
the bars of her narrow cage. Speak 
of torture-chambers! There are 
things pass under the eyes of men 
which they can scarcely see, and 
cannot prevent, before which all 
physical pain is insignificant. But 
what must have been the strength, 
what the loftiness of that spirit 
which, in its unhappy youth, dis- 
played the silent endurance which 
good and even great men learn to 
practise only in their later years? 
What the fate that made her 


“ brave, 
Unawed, the darkness of the grave— 
Nay, smile to hear death’s billows rave?” 


But our stay was ended. First A 
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Shui’s broad honest face and then 
our white tower disappeared in the 
distance, never, in all likelihood, to 
be seen again by me, except down. 
the dim vista of the Past, where 
they will long be visible when many 
palaces have faded away. Carefully 
wrapped up, and stretched in his 
chair, my friend was able to get 
along easily ; but we had a very 
trying night of it on Mirs’ Bay. At 
Shar-ee-Choong we had to wait a 
day and a night before we could get 
a boat, and at last had to content 
ourselves with the ordinary passage- 
junk, which was small, rotten, had 
a hole in its side, and was crowded 
with twenty-four. bullocks and one 
hundred and three Chinese passen- 
gers! All the space below deck was 
occupied by the bullocks, and bow 
the passengers managed to dispose 
of themselves above, so as to leave 
room for the sailors to move, was one 
of those mysteries which it is im- 
possible to understand without visit- 
ing the East. We established our- 
selves in a covered place on deck, 
something like the half of a barrel 
cut longitudinally, with the convex 
side uppermost. Anticipating what 
would happen at night, I placed the 
patient in the inner side of this den, 
and fortified the outside with our 
luggage and my own body. But 
unfortunately the barrel was capable 
of elongation by a cover which drew 
out, and when it came on heavy 
rain during the night, the passengers 
crowded under this cover, half suffo- 
cating us, and dispersing the most 
fearfal odours from their damp dirty 
clothes. My poor companion was 
in a fainting condition till we got a 
board opened, which gave him some 
air. These hundred passengers added 
to the unpleasantness of the situa- 
tion, by hustling and talking loudly 
and angrily among themselves, while 
a quarrel broke out among the sailors, 
in which some very bad language 
was used, as to whether they should 
stop or go on. The steersman, a 
rough character, swore he would go 
on even if Mirs’ Bay were choked 
up with rocks, giving the very 
weighty reason that he had sailed 
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all his life between Macao and Can- 
ton; and he had to be dispossessed of 
the helm by force. The pressure of 
the crowd was so great that, if I had 
given way to it, or yielded to their 
entreaties, we should have run a very 
fair chance of being squeezed or suffo- 
cated to death; and FB was only en- 
abled to retain my position by the 
fortunate accident that there was a 
very strong coolie next me, whom I 
convinced, by sundry pricks with my 
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bowie-knife, that it was more his in- 
terest to press outward than to press 
inward. As the morning was wet, 
we did not leave till the other pas- 
sengers had gone, and _ noticed 
that they each paid two haun- 
dred cash (about tenpence) as their 
fare, and that each individual cash 
was handled and examined by 
the boatmen, so that twenty thou- 
sand coins were scrutinised that 
morning. 





THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING. 


Tuirty years ago, as some who 
read these pages may remember, 
there was for a short time an excite- 
ment in certain religious circles in 
London as to some astonishing phe- 
nomena then taking place in a Scotch 
Presbyterian chapel. They were said 
to be manifestations of spiritual 
power; strange and unintelligible 
utterances, unearthly voices, awful 
prophetic warnings. They were, of 
course, magnified and exaggerated by 
some, and coarsely ridiculed by 
others. They attracted crowds, for a 
while; there was as much anxiety 
then, amongst fashionables and un- 
fashionables, to hear the Unknown 
Tongues, as now to have a séance 
with the spirit-rappers. Men who 
would not have stirred a yard to 
have listened to an apostle’s message 
delivered in sober English, went 
miles to hear something which was 
certainly unintelligible, and which 
might (they were told) possibly be 
Satanic. There was the same morbid 
craving after the supernatural, and 
longing for the forbidden, as now. 
The public had palled of new amuse- 
ment; to be frightened was more at- 
tractive. 

Not that the two things are to be 
compared for a moment in them- 
selves. In whatever light we are to 
look upon the manifestations which 


took place in Regent Square Chapel, 
they were at least no juggler’s tricks 
or mercenary imposture. They were 
earnest, whatever they were. There 
was something awfully solemn in 
what they professed to be, and good 
men still hold them to have been, 
Men and women were claiming there 
to have received a revival of the an- 
cient gifts of the Church; to have 
restored on earth the golden age of 
Faith, in which miracles of healing 
and gifts of tongues and prophecy 
were superseding the ordinary graces 
of Christianity; they spoke, it was 
asserted, “as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” It is impossible— 
it ought to be impossible—to speak 
lightly on such a subject; the most 
credulous belief would commend it- 
self to the sympathy of any earnest 
mind, rather than the ribald mockery 
with which it was received by some 
of the talkers and writers of the day. 

There would possibly have been 
less public attention drawn to these 
extraordinary claims, but for one 
name which was connected with 
them. The Rev. Edward Irving, in 
whose congregation these revelations 
were first announced in England, had 
long been known as a preacher of 
unusual power and attraction. 
Crowds had been drawn to listen, 
some few years before, to that fervid 
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eloquence, quaint picturesque idiom, 
and voice of wondrous power and 
melody—all rendered still more im- 
pressive by the form and visage of 
the preacher, which seemed to fit 
well with men’s ideal of an evange- 
list. Doubly impressive must all this 
have been to the few who knew the 
holy life and conversation of the 
man. He had a higher claim to be 
reckoned amongst the great men of 
his time than could have been con- 
ferred by any gift of tongues. But it 
is in connection with the exciting 
scenes which have been alluded to, 
that his name is most familiar to 
ordinary memories; very few have 
had any conception what manner of 
man he really was. And in the re- 
markable Life before us, the writer 
claims with good right to have done 
an act of justice to the dead. She 
has also done something for which 
living readers, almost sickened with 
‘Lives’ and ‘Correspondence,’ will 
be very grateful. It is saying much 
in this case to say that the biographer 
is worthy of the man; and if occa- 
sionally we feel that the voice which 
charms us is that of the warm advo- 
cate, not of the calm dispassionate 
jadge, we still recognise an honest 
admiration’as not the least of a biog- 
rapher’s requisites, and are content to 
have our judgment carried away fora 
while in the fascination of a narrative 
over which we cannot stop to philo- 
sophise. 

Edward Irving was born in 1792 
in the little Border town of Annan. 
His father was a tanner, ranking with 
the small freehold farmers of the dis- 
trict, but who brought up his three 
sons to what we call professions— 
both the other brothers becoming 
surgeons. Troublous as those times 
of revolution were, they did not dis- 
turb the quiet of Annandale; whose 
inhabitants bought and sold, and ate 
and drank (being by no means averse 
to moderate conviviality), quite un- 
affected by the storms in the political 
atmosphere, which only reached them, 
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after long interval.as very distant rum- 
blings. The religious atmosphere was 
calm even to deadness—especially, our 
authoress thinks, in the Church of 
Scotland; though we fear her English 
sister gave scarcely more signs of 
vigour and elasticity in those times. 
It might have been said of too many 
English priests, as well as of Scotch 
ministers, that if they were decorous 
and respectable, it was as much as 
they were. They were not always 
that in Annandale. The then mini- 
ster of Annan is spoken of as being 
“always himself in the pulpit—a 
quaint and melancholy distinction.” 
Even this cautious praise could not 
have been awarded to his contempo- 
rary in a neighbouring parish, if an- 
other biography which lies before us 
is to be trusted.’ 


“Mr. Story’s immediate predecessor 
was Mr. Brown, described by an old 
parishioner who remembers him, as ‘a 
gran’ preacher, but a wofu’ drucken 
body.’ On one occasion Mr. B. fell 
down in the pulpit; Mr. Robert Camp- 
bell Nechoandl § up to see what was 
wrong. ‘Oh! Mr. Campbeil,’ he 
groaned pathetically, ‘ you know 
there’s only one thing that'll do me 
good.’ Mr. Campbell accordingly re- 
tired and procured this elixir, and after 
a pretty strong dram Mr. Brown re- 
vived and regained his upright posi- 
tion. This desirable consummation ha- 
ving been attained, Mr. Robert was 
descending the pulpit-stairs to return to 
his own pew, when Dr. Drummond, 
from the manse seat, addressed him in 
a stage whisper, ‘Tell him to cut it 
short—tell him to cut it short.’ Mr. 
Brown, whose sense of hearing was in 
nowise impaired by the unpleasant lit- 
tle attack he had had, gave no time for 
the transmission of this injunction 
through Mr, Robert, but darting a 
vicious glance down at his principal, 
said, loud enough for all to hear, ‘ Tell 
him I will not—tell him I will not;’ 
then resuming his interrupted discourse, 
he preached for an hour and a half.”* 


What religion there was in the 





* ‘Memoir of the Rev. Robert Story, late Minister of Roseneath, Dumbarton- 


shire, by R. H. Story.’ Macmillan and Co. 
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country rested mainly on the old 
traditions of the soil—those records 
of bygone “ Ages of Faith,” which 
Puritan Scotland reverences as high- 
ly as any church of Catholic Christen- 
dom—the acts and the sufferings of 
those whom Mrs. Oliphant calls * the 
home-spun martyrs of the soil.” 


‘Perhaps few people, out of the reach 
of such an influence, can comprehend 
the effect which is produced upon the 
ardent, young, inexperienced imagina- 
tion by those familiar tales of torture 
endured, and death accomplished, by 
men bearing the very names of the lis- 
teners, and whose agony and triumph 
have occurred in places of which every 
nook and corner is familiar to their eyes ; 
the impression made is such as nothing 
after can ever efface or obliterate; and 
it has the effect—an effect, I confess, 
not very easily explainable to those who 
have not experienced it—of weaving 
round the bald services of the Seotch 
Church a charm of imagination more en- 
trancing and visionary than the highest 
poetic ritual could command, and of con- 
necting her absolute canons and unpic- 
turesque economy with the highest epic 
and romance of national] faith. Perhaps 
this warm recollection of her martyrs, 
and of that fervent devotion which alone 
can make martyrs possible, has done 
more to neutralise the hard common- 
sense of the country, and to preserve 
the Scotch Church from overlegislating 
herself into decrepitude, than any other 
influence. We, too, like every other 
Church and race, have our legends of 
the Saints, and make such use of them 
in the depths of our reserve and natio- 
nal reticence as few strangers guess or 
could conceive.” 


¢ “The Kirk lay dormant.” If it 
could have dreamed, its dream 
might have been like Hecuba’s—a 
firebrand coming to the birth. For 
the son that was born to her in the 
tanner’s house at Annan was to 
burn, and to make others.burn, for 
a while, with a fire like that of the 
old Covenanters,—a fire which in 
the end was to eat into his own 
heart, and bring to her rather con- 
fusion than enlightenment. 

Bat no sach anticipations were 
entertained of the tall robust school- 
boy whoin the thrifty parents sent 
from the parish school to Edinburgh 
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University—a schoolboy still, for 
he was but thirteen—in preparation 
for the ministry. Some natural tarn 
for mathematics appears to have 
given his only promise of distinc- 
tion; running, rowing, and climb- 
ing—leaping gates and swimming 
rivers, and suchlike bodily a¢com- 
plishments—were the best-remem- 
bered characteristics of his youth, 
Of any such premature solemnity 
and “elevation of manners” as 
some have ascribed to him, his pre- 
sent biographer finds no record. 
Yet the boy who, before he was 
twelve years old, would walk five 
or six miles on Sunday to the 
“Whig” conventicle (established by 
some early seceders from the Kirk) 
in the neighbouring hamlet of Ec- 
clefechan, in company with an aged 
band of “religious patriarchs, the 
gravest class of the community” of 
Annan, must surely have given some 
further tokens that he bad that with- 
in* him which was not common to 
other boys. 

In explanation of his early en- 
trance upon college life, it must be 
remembered that the prescribed 
curriculum for a probationer of the 
Church of Scotland requires eight 
years for its completion. But it is 
scarcely a century and a half since 
the English universities admitted 
students at the same early age: 
they were, in fact, then, what the 
Scottish colleges to a great extent 
are now--a kind of upper gram- 
mar-school. Edward Irving's bro- 
ther John, who was about two years 
older, and who was to study medi- 
cine, went with him to Edinburgh; 
and there, somewhere in the old 
town, up many flights of stairs, the 
two boys ‘had their humble estab- 
lishment; supplied from time to 
time, from the old house at home, 
with a box of such stores as the 
family resources permitted—oat- 
meal, cheese, perhaps a bam or two; 
and so carrying on this simple col- 
lege-life from November till May— 
the duration of the session—when 
the summer weather saw them start 
on their walk home over the hills 
for their long vacation. 

Of Edward Irving’s college stu- 
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dies and success little seems to be 
known. Thomas Carlyle, of Eccle- 
fechan aforesaid, his neighbour and 
college friend of later days, though 
not contemporary with his four years 
of actual residence, speaks of him 
as returning to Annan “ with col- 
lege prizes;” but he does not ap- 
pear to have gained more than or- 
dinary distinction. His reading 
was probably miscellaneous and de- 
-sultory. He subsequently speaks, 
himself, of Hooker as “the vener- 
able companion of my early days ;” 
and there is a story of his having 
purchased the volumes out of his 
slender travelling-purse, and added 
them to the pedestrian’s pack upon 
his shoulders, Ossian was his waist- 

at-pocket companion at college; 
and when we find the “ Arabian 
Nights” standing against .his name 
as borrowed from the college libra- 
ry, those who choose to trace the 
formation of a writer’s style to his 
favourite authors in early years, 
may very plausibly point to the 
sources of Irving’s imaginative elo- 
quence as well as his antique phra- 
seology. 

Having taken his first degree at 
seventeen, he did what was very 
common with students intended 
tor the ministry,—after attending 
one session at the Divinity Hall, 
he became teacher of a newly estab- 
lished school at Haddington, main- 
taining himself thus independently 
for nearly five years, while still 
nominally resident at the univer- 
sity as a “partial student” of di- 
vinity, which merely required bim 
to gv up to Edinburgh from time 
to time to deliver certain necessary 
“ discourses,” and undergo examin- 
ations. Still, though we have some 
pleasant records of the boy-school- 
master, there seem no especial fore- 
shadowings of the future. “ Rather 
a showy young man,” some thought 
him; which, as our authoress warns 
us, from a reticent north-country- 
man, is a more than doubtful ¢ m- 
pliment. A Dr. Welsh, to whose 
little daughter he taught Latin, 
found him sceptical and arguimen- 
tative: “this youth will scrape a 
hole in everything he is called upon 
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to believe,” said he. If he did so 
in any sense, it was only in his in- 
tense desire to see deeper into its 
mysteries. 

After two years he left Hadding- 
ton to take the mastership of a new 
school at Kirkcaldy. It was a 
mixed sehool, of boys and girls, as 
is common enough still in Scotland; 
and it might be worth the considera- 
tion of some of our English edu- 
cationists, who insist so strongly on 
the early separation of the sexes in 
our village schools, to note that Ir- 
ving coutrived to impress upon his 
boys something of that chivalrous 
deference towards their ‘weaker and 
gentler companions which is one 
of the great elements of civilisation, 
until to be recognised as an ‘ aca- 
demy lassie” became a safe-conduct 
through all the snowball dickers and 
other rudenesses of the streets. Ir- 


ving’s natural powers of influence 
were exceptional; but the same 


effect has been produced, though 
perhaps in a less degree, in mixed 
Sunday schools for the lower classes 
in England, more especially where 
a lady’s teaching has been brought 
to bear upon rough ploughboys or 
street urchins. Yet the young 
teacher was severe in his school 
discipline, perhaps to a fault: “a 
sad tyrant” they had called him at 
Haddington, though they all loved 
him nevertheless. Here is a picture 
of him at Kirkealdy:— 


“Sounds were heard now and then 
preceeding from the schoolroom, which 
roused the pity and indignation of the 
audience of neighbours out of decors. 
One of these, a joiner, deacon of his 
trade, and a man of great strength, is 
reported to have appeared one day, with 
his sbirt-sleeves rolled up to his elbows 
and an axe on his shoulder, at the door 
of the schoolroom, asking, ‘Do ye want 
a hand the day, Mr. Irving?’ with 
dreadful irony. Another ludicrous mis- 
take testifies to the general notion that 
careless scholars occasionally got some- 
what hard measure from the young 
master. Some good men, loitering about 
their gardens in the neighbourhood of 
the ‘academy,’ heard outeries which 
alarmed them, and, convineed that mur- 
der was being accomplished in the school, 
set off to save the victim, but discover- 
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ed, to their great discomfiture, that the 
cries which had attracted their sympa- 
thy came from an unfortunate animal 
under the hands of a butcher, and not 
from a tortured schoolboy. These severe 
measures, however, by no means oblite- 
rate the pleasanter recollection with 
which Irving's pupils recall his reign at 
the academy. It was not in his nature 
to work among even a set of schoolboys 
without identifying himself with them, 
and carrying them with him into all the 
occupations and amusements which they 
could possibly be made to bear a share 
in. On the holidays the young teacher 
might be seen, with both boys and girls 
in his train, issuing forth to the fields 
with such scientific instruments as he 
could command, giving them lessons in 
mensuration and surveying, which, half 
in sport and half in earnest, doubtless, 
were not without their use to the for- 
tunaté lads thus promoted to share his 
hours of leisure. The same lads went 
with him to the Firth, where he renew- 
ed those feats of swimming which had 
distinguished him on the Solway; and, 
sometimes with an urchin on his shoul- 
der, sometimes holding an oar or a rope 
to sustain the more advanced, some- 
times lending the aid of his’ own vigo- 
rous arm, the young Hercules taught, or 
endeavoured to teach, his pupils to be 
as fearless in the water as himself.” 


It was at Kirkcaldy that the term 
‘“Trvingite,” afterwards applied to 
his London followers, was first 
coined as a term of fellowship 
among the scholars of his “ acade- 
my,” to distinguish them from 
schools. There, too, he met with 
his future wite, Isabella, daughter 
of Dr. Martin, who then occupied 
the manse. But his marriage did 
not take place till after an engage- 
ment of eleven years. 

Even when, after passing his 
“trials for licence” before the Pres- 
bytery of Kirkealdy, he preached 
his first sermon in his native towu 
of Annan, though the “ haill town” 
turned out to hear him, few re- 
cognised the prophet in his own 
country. The chief impression 
which he seems to have produced 
was by accidentally tilting over the 
great pulpit-Bible, and thereby drop- 
ping his sermon-notes into the pre- 
centor’s desk below. 

“A perfect rustle of excitement ran 
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through the church; here was an un- 
hoped-for crisis!—what would the neo- 
phyte do now? The young preacher 
calmly stooped his great figure over the 
pulpit, grasped the manuseript as it lay, 
broad ways, crushed it up in his great 
hand, thrust it into a poeket, and went 
on as fluently as before. There does not 
exist a congregation in Scotland which 
that act would not have taken by storm. 
His success was triumphant. To criti- 
cise a man so visibly independent of the 
‘paper’ would have been presumption 
indeed.” 


But at Kirkcaldy, where the young 
probationer occasionally supplied 
Dr. Martin’s place in the pulpit, not 
even such accidental triumph at- 
tended him. It is very likely that 
his early sermons were somewhat 
turgid and overwrought; “he bad 
ower muckle gran’ner (grandeur),” 
his congregation said, and they soon 
showed by their thin attendance 
that they much preferred quiet Dr. 
Martin. For three years after he 
became a licensed preacher he con- 
tinued his school duties at Kirk- 
caldy, and none there knew what 
his real vocation was. 

One’ person alone had some pre- 
vision of what was to come; and 
that was Irving himself. At twenty- 
six years old he finally gave up 
teaching, and went to Edinburgh 
to nurse the gift that was in him. 
Not content with burning his old 
sermons, he set to work earnestly 
to think out new. He did not ne- 
glect those collateral studies which 
go to furnish the preacher’s mind 
with things new and old; he at- 
tended the college classes in che- 


mistry and natural history, and 
rapidly made himself master of 
French and Italian. He had an 


honest consciousness of his own 
powers ; but a year passed by, and 
still there seemed no room for him 
in the great world of preachers. 
For no man can preach without an 
audience; and Scotland, at any 
rate, seemed to have no audience 
for him. He turned his thoughts 
to missionary enterprise. What 
sort of an evangelist he would have 
been, is best told in the glowing 
language of his biographer :— 
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“Tt was not the modern type of mis- 
sionary, going laden with civilisation 
and a printing-press, to clear his little 
garden in the wilderness; it was the 
red-cross knight in that armour dinted 
with the impress of many battle-fields ; 
it was the apostolic messenger, undaunt- 
ed and solitary, bearing from place to 
place the gospel for which he could be 
content to die.” 


Human speculation is here tempt- 
ed to regret that the career which 
he had thus early marked out for 
himself was never entered upon. 
Unfettered by the necessary restric- 
tions of a home Established Church, 
with the grand field of the world 
open before him, he might have 
found—it would seem to us—full 
scope for that restless energy and 
enthusiastic devotion which jarred 
against the sober quiet of modern 
Presbyterianism. The intense men- 
tal and bodily exertion which a mis- 
sionary life legitimately calls into 
play—the burning desire to evangel- 
ise, the excitement of travel and 
danger itself—might have proved 
the healthiest atmosphere for such a 
spirit; but it was not to be. The more 
public sphere of home work, for 
which he had longed, was opened 
to him. He “was asked to preach 
in the fashionable church of St. 
George’s, purposely that Dr. Chal- 
mers, the foremost man in the 
Charch—who must already have 
heard something of the young stu- 
dent’s powers—might judge of his 
qualifications to become his assist- 
ant at Glasgow; and to Glasgow, 
accordingly, he went in that capaci- 
ty. But neither Chalmers nor his 
Glasgow congregation, any more 
than they of Kirkcaldy and Annan, 
knew whom they had got among 
them. His “gran’ner” still puzzled 
them all. The new sermons had still 
a savour of the old lofty language, 
which thundered far over the heads 
of ordinary hearers. Some even 
questioned his orthodoxy. Irving 
himself was not surprised or disap- 
pointed; his long and unsuccessful 
probation had taught him not to 
be sanguine of popular favour. 
With what his biographer calls 
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“Presbyterian scrupulosity,” but 
which may have been quite as na- 
turally the proud humility of un- 
appreciated powers, he told Chal- 
mers on his first proposal, “I will 
preach to them if you think fit; but 
if they bear with my preaching, 
they will be the first people who 
have borne with it!” With one 
class, at all events, he was popular 
—rather it was something better 
than popularity—it was love which 
he won from the poor Glasgow 
weavers, then suffering from the pres- 
sure of hard times. Irving went 
in and out among them in their 
crowded closes and wynds like a 
brother, showing as much true 
charity sometimes in sitting down 
with them to their miserable meal, 
as in sharing among them all 
that he could spare from his own 
humble resources. That was a 
style of preaching which rarely 
fails of even this world’s success. 
But now, after three years’ work 
in Glasgow—work which was a 
barden and restraint to him always, 
more or less, because he was working 
under another’s orders, much as he 
loved and respected Dr. Chalmers— 
his real call came. The indepen- 
dent position for which he sighed in 
secret presented itself in an invita- 
tion from the Caledonian Church in 
Hatton Garden, to come to Lon- 
don to be their minister. It was 
the realisation of his hopes—not of 
preferment, for that, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, was throughout 
his life to him a matter of indif- 
ference, and the Hatton Garden 
Church was scarcely able to pro- 
mise him a_ stipend,—but of an 
opening to do some great work for 
lis own hand. “To make a de- 
monstration,’ as he himself ex- 
pressed it in a letter to Dr. Martin, 
“for a higher style of Christianity, 
something more magnanimous, more 
heroical than this age affects.” 
That was the ambition of Edward 
Irving’s life—a noble yearning, 
which trampled all meaner motives 
under foot; whether it did not 
become to him a_ subtler tempta- 
tion of another kind, is one of the 
sad questions which will present 
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themselves to every  thonghtfal 
reader of Mrs. Oliphant’s beautiful 
narrative. 

Tlie “call” enabled him to claim 
those final “trials,” which under 
the Presbyterian discipline precede 
ordination ; it was, in short, what 
in the English Church would be 
called his “title” to orders; up to 
this time he had only been a “ pro- 
bationer,” licensed to preach. He 
was duly ordained in his native 
town of Annan, and entered im- 
mediately upon his work in Lon- 
don, thirty years old, and full of 
vigour, joy, and hope. In_ less 
than a year he had made the little 
out-of-the-way chapel in Hatton 
Garden one of the famous places in 
London. As in such cases gene- 
rally, what is called happy accident 
contributed to his rapid popularity 
and success. A striking phrase 
used in one of his sermons, at 
which Sir James Mackintosh was 
present, was by him reported to 
Mr. Canning, who was so much at- 
tracted by it as to go next Sunday 
and hear for himself. ‘ A discussion 
upon Church revenues gave the 
Minister the opportunity of allud- 
ing in the House to the eloquence 
which had charmed him in_ the 
remote and poorly-endowed chapel 
in Hatton Garden. Such an ad- 
vertisement was enough. Taste 
and fashion at once took the Scotch 
preacher under their questionable 
patronage. The “religious world” 
crowded to hear liiin, of course; the 
fashionable world went also, as to the 
lion of the day. The little chapel 
would hold but six hundred, and 
twice six hundred besieged the 
doors, and crowded the neighbour- 
ing streets, where carriages were 
ranged en queue as though it were 
a royal drawing-room. Struggles 
between rival coachmen, and acci- 


dents ‘in consequence, gave addi- 
tional zest to the excitement. “It 
was an exploit,” says one of 
the periodicals of the day, “to 
get into tle Caledonian Church 
without loss of life or limb.” The 
preacher’s unsympathetic audi- 


ence of Kirkcaldy and Glasgow 
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would have been astonished if 
they could have seen his Lon- 
don chapel crowded with the most 
fastidious -aristocracy in the world, 
Admission was by tickets; and the 
sober Scotch elders who distributed 
and received them, and watched 
the pious frauds which were com- 
mitted in order to secure a good 
place, must have been sore divided 
between their sense of religious 
propriety and their flattered nation- 
al pride. It was not merely that 
the little church became, according 
to the testimony of jealous enemies, 
“a gallery of beauty and fashion ;” 
even Royal Dukes and Cabinet 
Ministers were drawn into the vor- 
tex; and it was asserted, though 
strongly denied, that dignitaries of 
the English Church deserted their 
own parochial duties, to become 
hearers in “a licensed conventicle,” 
It was the most triumphant and 
the most unwholesome period of the 
preacher’s life. 

It is not difficult, in glancing 
over Irving’s published writings, 
to understand the causes of his 
immense popularity, without alto- 
gether sharing the enthusiasm. 
Great portions of his sermons no 
doubt were extemporised, or at 
least never committed to writing; 
but his published orations may be 
taken fairly to represent his best 
and highest style of pulpit elo- 


quence. It is easy to conceive, 
with these specimens before us, 
how the torrent of impassioned 


language which Irving poured out 
of his overflowing imagination 
startled at once and delighted 
audiences who were accustomed to 
the cold, correct, passionless preach- 
ers of the day. He seems to have 
abounded in that apt and copi- 
ous illustration, drawn alike from 
Scripture and from subjects of com- 
mon life, which rouses so effecta- 
ally the listener’s attention, apt to 
weary of level argament however 
convincing, and exhortation how- 
ever fervent; and he did not shrink 
from those still more attractive 
topics of personal allusion, of which 
all orators know the dangerous 
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valve, but which are least justifi- 
able in the pulpit. He attacks 
Southey and his ‘ Vision of Judg- 
ment,’ and eulogises Wordsworth 
by name. We cannot shure the 
surprise which the authoress has 
elsewhere expressed, that the pub- 
lished remains of an oratory once 
so popular should have “fallen into 
partial oblivion.”* There are, un- 
doubtedly, passages -whose rich mag- 
nificence of language carries us on 
breathless with the orator until he 
chooses to pause; and there are, 
again, terse and striking plirases, 
like that which caught the fancy 


of Canning, which bear the impress 


of a powerful and original fancy, 
and probably occurred still more 
frequently in the extcmporised por- 
tions of his address, struck out in 
the heat of oratory, and nowhere 
preserved unless jn the memory of 
some retentive hearer. But there 
is a vague perplexity in his argu- 
ment, and a confusion in his exu- 
berant metaphors, which detracts 
very considerably from the reader's 
pleasure. Two elements there were, 
of no little importance in his ex- 
traordinary popularity, which the 
best and most correct of his pub- 
lished sermons must of necessity 
fail to reproduce. One was tlie 
living earnestness of the man. 
There is no need to go to Aristotle 
or to Horace for testimony of the 
inestimable value of this rhetorical 
qualification. Every audience feels 
it, and every orator assumes it. 
The sternest juror softens before 
the paid advocate’s white handker- 
chief skilfully applied. Earnest- 
ness is the one virtue which the 
leader—and, alas! the preacher— 


- is bound to assume, even though 


he has it not. To the latter, it is 
the first and last of all requisites, 
not only in a Christian, but even 
in a worldly point of view. And 
if we may trust these and all other 
records of him, no man could have 
looked upon Edward Irving, and 
not feel that he was absorbed in 
the truth of the message which he 
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had to deliver. Whether what he 
preached were heretical or ortho- 
dox, all must have felt that to him 
it was the oracles of God. Another 
secret lay in the commanding per- 
son of the preacher. That had 
struck his less enthusiastic audi- 
ences in Scotland—not always, it 
would seem, favourably. Six feet 
two, with the proportions of a Her- 
cules and the bearing of a faladin, 
savoured too much of worldly and 
carnal advantages in some eyes 
prejudiced by honest Puritanism. 


.“ That Dr. Chalmers’s helper!’ said 


a Glasgow worthy; “I took him 
for a cavalry officer!” “A wonder- 
ful grand gentleman,” a servant- 
girl in the same town described 
him; “I think he maun be a High- 
land chief!” Some even told Dr. 


Chalmers that his new assistant 
looked like a  brigand. As he 


walked through the villages of 
Scotland, young and old to whom 
that tall figure was unknown turn- 
ed round to gaze after him. There 
can be no doubt that, as Mrs. Oli- 
phant says, “his person, his as- 
pect, his height and presence, had 
all a share in his eloquence.” A 
finely shaped head, well set on his 
shoulders, long curling black hair, 
and keen eyes looking out from 
under thick dark eyebrows, crown- 
ed the commanding figure which 
declaimed from the pulpit in Hat- 
ton Garden, and which, according 
to surrounding adjuncts, or the be- 
holders’ temper of mind, might re- 
present the bandit chief or the 
Baptist in the Wilderness—neither 
of which comparisons were wholly 
distasteful to. the preacher himself. 
Even the peculiarity of vision, 
which his enemies called a squint, 
had a piquant attraction for some 
enthusiastic admirers. There was, 
besides, a voice of wonderful power 
and compass—his preaching could 
be heard and understood, it was 
said, at the distance of a quarter of 
a mile—but which he knew how to 
modulate into the most subduing 
tones of gentle pathos, These phy- 





* ‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ Nov. 1858. 
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sical aids to gospel eloquence had at 
least their share in holding the idle 
world of London in rapt attention— 
often for full two hours, 

In the full blaze of this danger- 
ous glory, it must be remembered 
that he was always something more 
and something better than the 
popular preacher. He was the de- 
voted and affectionate pastor, not 
only to the immediate members 
of his flock, but ever “ready at 
the call of the sick, the friend- 
less, and the stranger, whenso- 
ever they addressed him.” In 
such leisure as he had, he was 
busy writing and editing. He went 
through an amount of exhausting 
labour which few men could have 
ventured to attempt, and which 
probably was one of the remote 
causes of his own early death. 

The tide of popular favour re- 
mained at its height for something 
like four years. Then the Hatton 
Garden congregation, so rapidly 
increased in numbers and resources, 
migrated to a new chureh which 
they had erected for themselves in 
Regent Square which would hold a 
thousand people; and then, almost 
as siddenly as it had _ gathered, 
the fashionable crowd disappeared. 
Whether they were tired of their 
idol, and availed themselves of this 
natural divorce from the old seene 
of attraction; or whether, when 
there was no longer such. difficulty 
of access, the excitement lost its 
charm—the new chureh found room 
enough for all its attendants: “it 
was always well filled, but no longer 
crowded,” the official reeords say. 
It has been supposed, among others 
by Mr. Carlyle, who certainly had 
opportunities of estimating Irving's 
character—that this sudden reflux 
left him a disappointed man; that 
the poison of popular applause 
“had sapped the healthy vigour of 
his mind,” and that, “forsaken by 
the world, he strove either to re- 
call it or forsake it;” and that 
in this lies the key to the spi- 
ritual excitement of his later years. 
It is hard to read the seeret of 
any man’s heart; but we fully 
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agree with Mrs. Oliphant that all 
internal evidence goes to the con- 
trary of this. Dr. Chalmers, to 
whose shrewd judgment we think 
Mrs. Oliphant does scanty justice, 
foresaw his real danger early. Be- 
fore he had been two months in 
London, Chalmers expresses his 
hope “that he will not hurt his 
usefulness by any kind of eccen- 
tricity or imprudence ;” and after- 
wards—long before the final event— 
fears “that his prophecies will un- 
ship him altogether.” That Irving 
had long looked upon himself as 
set apart for some great work, and 
that he was at any time as prepared 
to accept the status, as he was to 
undergo the labours, of an apostle, 
we quite believe; but that he had 
any taste for fashion, any hankering 
after mere notoriety—in short, that 
he looked upon a fashionable and 
admiring audience in any other 
light than as souls to be saved,— 
we find no shadow of proof in any 
passage of his life. 

It is a relief to tarn from the 
dazzle of his public ministry to the 
quiet scenes of domestic interest 
which show the heart of the man; 
and which are tonched by the writer 
with all the delicacy of a woman’s 
hand, and the power of an accom- 
plished artist. Irving, meanwhile, 
had married, and brought his wife 
from the quiet Kircaldy manse 
into the busy world of London, 
She appears, from first to last, to 
have shared his every thought and 
feeling; and the long letters of 
affectionate communion, which he 
wrote to her continually during 
occasional absences, will be read 
with the deepest interest, as being 
indeed what the biographer de- 
scribes them—‘“ the perfect revela- 
tion of a man’s heart and of a hus- 
band’s’ trast and confidence,” to 
whieh the quaint patriarchal tone 
of many passages perhaps only gives 
additional charm. In spite of many 
extravagances and traces of a danger- 
ous self-estimate, the journal which 
he kept and sent to his wife from 
time to time, during her two months’ 
absenee from him (spent in her 
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father’s manse, for the recovery of 
her health), is one of the most re- 
markable records that was ever 
given to the public, and must be 
read by any who would form a 
jast appreciation of Irving’s noble 
and simple character. Night after 
night, never too much occupied, 
or too exhausted by the labours 
of such days as his were, he sits 
down to his task of love, though 
often, as he confesses, with “a 
great combination against him—a 
weary hand, a heavy eye, a dull 
mind, and a late hour.” A great 
sorrow had just fallen upon the 
young parents—the death of their 
first-born son. He died at Kirk- 
caldy, fifteen months old, immedi- 
ately after the mother’s second con- 
finement. Irving felt the loss 
acutely. The child had been bis 
pride and joy; as he himself worded 
it in Seripture phraseology — “his 
excellency and the beginning of his 
strength.” He had been used to 
carry him in his own arms during 
his walks with his wife about the 
streets of Pentonviile and its then 
suburban lanes, drawing thus ad- 
ditional attention to the tall and re- 
markable figure which carried such 
an unusual barden. The birth of 
other children, and even their death, 
nearly as it tuuched him, never for 
a moment dimmed the little image in 
the father’s memory. He talked of 
him, wrote of him, dreamed of him, 
for years afterwards. The following 
extract from one of his publications 
shows,.in bis own remarkable Jan- 
guage, how real and how noble the 
sorrow was :— 


“ Whoso studieth asI have.done, and 
reflecteth as I have sought to reflect, 
upon the first twelve months of a child ; 
whosv hath had sucha child to look and 
reflect upon, as the Lord for fifteen 
months did bless me withal (whom I 
would not recall, if a wish could recall 
him, from the enjoyment and service of 
our dear Lord), will rather marvel how 
the growth of that wonderful creature, 
which put forth such a glorious bud of 
being, should come to be so cloaked by 
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the flesh, cramped by the world, and 
cut short by Satan, as not to become a 
winged seraph; will rather wonder 
that such a puny, heartless, feeble thing 
as manhood should be the abortive 
fruit of the rich bud of childhood, than 
think that childhood is an imperfect 
promise and opening of the future man. 
And therefore it is that I grudged not 
our noble, lovely child, but rather do 
delight that such a seed should blossom 
and bear in the kindly and kindred pa- 
radise of my God.”* 


It was to cheer and comfort the 
bereaved mother, waiting her reco- 
very before she rejoined her husband 
in London, that Irving undertook the 
long daily reeord in the form of let- 
ters which has been just mentioned, 
and which seems to have been the 
only journal he ever kept. “It is 
not wonderful,” says Mrs. Oliphant, 
“ that the wife should have cherished 
them to the last as too sacred for 
common sight; .... . few men or 
heroes have been laid in their grave 
with such a memorial as envelops 
the holy name of little Edward; and 
I think few wives will read this re- 
cord without envying Isabella Irving 
that hour of anguish and consolation.” 
We will add that they might well have 
envied her—if she had survived to 
know it—the biographer in whose 
hands the husband’s journal has been 
placed. 

We confess that we had rather lin- 
ger with. him in his quiet home at 
Pentonville, where friends gathered 
round his early breakfast-table, and 
joined in his social worship, and lis- 
tened to lis deep and yet practical 
expositions of Scripture, than follow 
him to the conferences of the students 
of prophecy at Albury. There, at the 
house of Mr. Henry Drammond—the 
clever and sarcastic political debater, 
whom it is difficult in some respects 
to identify with any preconceived 
ideal of an apostle, but who possessed 
in a remarkable degree that large be- 
nevolence which is not one of the 
least of apostolic virtues — there 
met together in the winter of 1826, 
in a kind of religious retreat, 











* Preface to ‘The Coming of the Messiah,’ from the Spanish of J. J. Ben Ezra. 
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some twenty men, many of them 
famous or to be famous in their 
generation, who, differing on many 
minor points either of religious be- 
lief or of church discipline, were 
agreed in this,—that the Second 
Advent was near at hand. They 
remained, there as Mr. Drummond's 
guests, for eight days; “twenty 
men,” as Irving himself describes 
them, “of every rank, and church, 
and orthodox communion in these 
realms,” to “deliberate upon the 
great prophetic questions which do 
at present most intimately concern 
Christendom.” Their president— 
or “moderator,” as the narrator 
terms him—was Hugh M‘Neil, then 
rector of the parish; and among 
the number were Joseph Wolff, 
Hatley Frere, Peter Borthwick, 
Lord Mandeville,* and Mr. Dods- 
worth. They spent “six fall days 
in close and laborious examination 
of the Scriptures;” holding each 
day three “ diets” —for Irving fondly 
insists throughout upon his own 
Presbyterian terminology—the first 
at eight o’clock, the second at ele- 
ven, the third at seven in the evening. 
The whole passage which gives the 
details of this first conference is highly 
inieresting, though too long for ex- 
tract. He closes it in these words :— 


“The duties of the day were con- 
cluded by the singing of a hymn and 
the offering up of an evening prayer. 
‘Such were the six days we spent under 
the holy and hospitable roof of seme! | 
House, within the chime of the church 
bell, and surrounded by the most pictu- 
resque and beautiful forms of nature. 
But the sweetest spot was that council- 
room, where I met the servants of the 
Lord—the wise virgins waiting with oil 
in their lamps for the Bridegroom ; and 
a sweeter still was that secret chamber 
where I met in the Spirit my Lord and 
Master, whom I hope soon to meet in 
the flesh.” 


There ean be no question but 
that these meetings—which were 
repeated in nearly the same form 
for five years successively — had 
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much share in the ripening and de- 
veloping of Irving’s peculiar views. 
He had adopted, with all the in- 
tensity of his nature, the belief 
which has always possessed some 
enthusiastic minds ever since the 
Day of the Ascension—more or less 
prevalent, from time to time, ac- 
cording as some signs in the world’s 
horizon seemed more directly to be- 
token it—that the second Personal 
Advent was drawing near; might 
be looked for any day, and was 
what every Christian ought to hope 
to live to see. This is not the place 
to discuss tlie doctrine further than 
it bears upon the phenomena of 
Irving’s mental life. Let this much 
be said; it is a doctrine few men 
will be inclined to hold, except such 
as, like Irving, lead an intensely 
spiritual life, and walk as it were 
always in the presence of the Infi- 
nite. And it is a doctrine which 
every Church must needs leave open 
to each man’s individual acceptance, 
because no Churcli can have any war- 
rant for insisting on its truth, any 
more than for asserting its falsehood. 
It is when such a personal belief is 
sought to be imposed upon others 
as an article of faith, or as one of 
the terms of communion, that it can 
fairly raise any question of heresy. 
Together with this belief, and 
closely connected with it, Irving 
had long been inclining towards 
another—the possible restoration 
to the Church of miraculous gifts, 
which it had always held as it were 
in posse, and the exercise of which 
was only suspended from the lack 
of faith and prayer. To many ex- 
ponents of Scripture this latter 
tenet followed by logical sequence 
from the former; the Spirit was to 
be poured out in the “last days ;” 
and the “last days” were now. We 
see what appears to have been al- 
most the first dawn of this hope in 
Irving’s mind, in that remarkable 
epistolary journal in which he re- 
corded not his acts only, but his 
inmost thoughts. As he walked in 





* Better known as Duke of Manchester. 


Mr. Dodsworth, long an able “ High- 


church” preacher in the Anglican communion, afterwards conformed to Rome, 
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his eerden—bis favourite scene for 
reading and meditation—he had, 
he says, “certain cogitations of 
God’s neighbourhood to very holy 
men, so that it seemed not possible 
to say whether He might not still 
work manifest wonders by their 
hand.” Continually the thought 
grew upon him, till it absorbed his 
whole mind and desire; he was 
confirmed and strengthened in his 
views by the periodical meetings 
with kindred minds at Albury; and 
the whole of his after career was 
the working out, after his own im- 
pulsive fashion, of that which he 
came to hold not only as a truth, but 
as the truth. 

Meanwhile, comparatively early 
in his London career, he bad dis- 
played those peculiarities of tem- 
perament which impaired his use- 
fulness, while they threw an irre- 
sistible interest about the man per- 
sonally. ~ What he never could make 
allowances for, was the limitations 
of actual life. Hic cum hominibus, 
non cum diis, agitur—was a maxim 
he would have spurned. ‘The 
snblime impracticable” was always 
his aim. The religious societies 
of his day—in the eyes of whose 
managers popular preachers have a 
distinct pecuniary value—were na- 
turally eager to secure the services 
of so able an advocate; and Irving, 
never sparing of himself, readily 
consented to preach on one occasion 
for the London Missionary Society. 
But that excellent body soon found 
themselves in the position of the man 
who bad impressed a giant to do 
his everyday work, and was nearly 
ruined by the impossibility of limiting 
his new servant’s exertions, Irving 
preached for them for above three 
hours, and to such a congregation as 
had never before been gathered, wet 
and dreary as the day was. 


“ But the oration which burst upon 
their astonished ears was quite a differ- 
ent matter. It had no connection with 
the London Missionary Society. It was 
the ideal Missionary—the Apostle lost 
behind the veil of centuries—the Evan- 
gelist commissioned of God, who had 
risen out of Scripture and the primeval 
ages upon the gaze of the preacher. He 
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discoursed to the startled throng, met 
there to be asked for subscriptions—to 
have their interest stimulated in the re- 
gulations of the committee, and their 
eyes directed towards its worthy and re- 
spectable representatives, each drawing 
a little congregation about him in some 
eorner of the earth—of a man without 
staff or scrip, without banker or provi- 
sion, abiding with whomsoever would 
receive him, speaking in haste his burn- 
ing message, pressing on without pause 
or rest through the world that Jay in 
wickedness—an apostle responsible to 
no man—a messenger of the Cross. The 
intense reality natural to one who had 
all but embraced that austere martyr 
vocation in his own person, gave force 
to the picture he drew. There can be 
little doubt that it was foolishness.” 


In this style he harangued the 
astonished audience and discom- 
fited managers, and this for three 
hours! But of time Irving consist- 
ently refused ever to take note; and 
when even the elders of his own 
church ventured to suggest some 
moderation on this point, he pro- 
tested at once in terms somewhat 
prophetic of future protests, that 
he “would submit to no autho- 
rity in that matter but the authe- 
rity of the Church, from which also 
he would take liberty to appeal if 
it gainsaid his conscience.” When 
his friend Dr. Chalmers came to 
preach at the opening of his new 
church in Regent Square, Irving was 
to commence the service (the con- 
gregation, in their eagerness, having 
already been assembled three hours), 
by reading and expounding a chap- 
ter. ‘He chose,” says Dr. Chalmers, 
“the longest in the Bible, and went 
on fér an hour and a half. On an- 
other oceasion he offered me the 
same aid, adding, ‘I can be short.’ 
I said, ‘How long will it take you? 
‘Only an hour and forty minutes,’ ” 
With such notions of brevity, and 
such high impossible counsels of 
perfection, it is not surprising that, 
so far as appears, the Missionary 
Society never asked him to preach 
again. In fact, from that time the 
“ Evangelical” party began to look 
shy upon him. His agreement with 
their distinctive views was, it is 
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evident, even at that period, of a 
wholly accidental kind.* It was 
not long before he was honoured with 
the enmity of the ‘Record’ news- 
paper; and the Dissenters, according 
to his own account, “generally re- 
ported him as a man wholly mad.” 
In May 1828, Mrs. Irving being 
again on a visit at Kirkcaldy for 
change of air, Irving took the oppor- 
tunity of making an apostolical tour 
in Scotland, in order to “bear his 
testimony” to that which he had now 
come to consider as the one important 
trath which he was charged to 
deliver to the men of his own 
faithless generation—the imminence 
of the Second Advent; the point 
of view “from which, and from 
which alone,” as he expresses it in 
one of his letters, “the whole 
purpose of God can be contemplated 
and understood.” First, he thought 
himself bound “* to open these 
great truths to his own kindred 
and townsmen, and in the church 
in which he was baptised.” He was 
now no longer the unrecognised pro- 
phet among his own people. “On 
the Sunday when he preached, neigh- 
bouring ministers shut up their 
charches, and went the long Sabbath- 
day’s journey across the Annan- 
dale moors to hear him, along with 
their people.” Thence he went on 
to Edinburgh, where at that season 
the clergy were gathered for the 
General Assembly, and lectured on 
the mysteries of the Apocalypse at 
six in the morning. not to interfere 
with the other engagements of the 
clerical audience whom he especially 
burned to address. Crowds of eager 
listeners — fathers, mothers, and 
children — thronged the churches 
even at that untimely hour, and yet 
found no room; and Scotch divines 
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forgot their mild dignity, and threat- 
ened the officials “ with personal 
violence” at the mere suspicion of 
unfair dealing with regard to priority 
of admission. At Glasgow and in the 
wilds of Lanarkshire, where he pro- 
ceeded with his message, the excite- 
ment was the same. At Kirkcaldy 
it had a most unhappy result—the 
crowded galleries gave way, and 
thirty-five lives were lost. Amongst 
other towns in the North he preached 
at Perth, when the following striking 
incident is recorded in a letter from 
one who was present :— 


‘‘His text was taken from the 24th 
chapter of Matthew, regarding the 
eoming of the Son of Man. [remember 
nothing of the sermon save its general 
subject, but one thing I ean never for- 
get. While he was engaged in unfold- 
ing his subject, from out of a dark cloud 
which obscured the church there came 
forth a bright blaze of lightning and a 
crash of thunder. There was deep 
stillness in the audience, The preacher 
paused ; and from the stillness and the 

loom his powerful voice, clothed with 
increased solemnity, pronounced these 
words: ‘For as the lightning cometh 
out of the east, and shineth even unto 
the west, so shall the coming of theSon 
of Man be.’ You can imagine the effect.” 


Clouds were hanging over himself, 
and the storm was soon to burst. A 
second missionary visit to Scotland in 
the following year found him no less 
than before the object of popular in- 
terest, and innumerable multitades— 
if the newspapers of the day are to be 
trusted literally—thronged to the 
places where he preached. But even 
in his native country the cry of 
“heresy ” was raised here and there, 
as it had already beenin London. It 
was asserted that he held and taught 
“the sinfulness of Christ's Human 





* He had little of the narrow-mindedness of (so-called) Evangelicism, and sel- 


dom adopted their popular phraseology. 


trying to sell an edition of his sermons. 
of those worldlings.” 
Egyptians in these cases. 
from the worldly publisher. 


One exception has amused us. He was 
“ Try Blackwood,” he writes, “ or some 


It is always allowable, we suppose, to make spoil of the 
Non olet is the mental remark when the cash comes in 
Possibly the “serious” firms think that, in a mat- 


ter of publishing, authors have no right to expect the gain and the godliness, 
For our own part, if liberal dealing be one of the marks of the unregenerate, we 


shall be quite content to be counted among the “ worldlings.” 
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Nature.” The mysteries of religion 
had always a subtle attraction for 
his mind; and the great doctrine of 
the Incarnation had been almost as 
favourite a subject of his medi- 
tations as the visions of the Apo- 
calypse. The orthodoxy of his 
teaching upon this head had been 
already more than questioned from 
time to time during the two pre- 
vious years, when in 1830 he 
published his tract on ‘The Doctrine 
of Our Lord’s Haman Nature.’ 
Irving’s own statement of the point 
in dispute—and it seems a fair state- 
ment—is in these words: ‘“ Whe- 
ther Christ’s flesh had the grace 
of sinlessness and incorruption from 
its proper nature, or from the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost—I say, 
the latter.” He was _ violently 
attacked by several of the religious 
periodicals of the day; * and though 
he had manifestly the advantage 
of his opponents in the charitable 
tone of such replies as he made, 
it will be readily conceived that 
Irving was not the man to moderate 
the expression of an opinion because 
it was unpopular. Others also ac- 
cepted his statement of the question, 
and probably, as is apt to be the case 
with disciples, pushed their master’s 
assertions to the extreme. Mr. Mac- 
lean, a young minister just presented 
to a parish in Ayrshire, was peti- 
tioned against on the ground of this 
same heresy, and, after a series of 
appeals, was finally deposed by the 
Assembly. Irving's day was yet to 
come, . 

And now began the first of those 
remarkable manifestations which for 
a while startled and excited not only 
quiet hillsides in Scotland, but the 
busy heart of London itself; and of 
which it is by no means easy to give 
even the barest sketch without incur- 
ring the risk of seeming either irre- 
verent or over-credulous. Mrs. Oli- 
phant, in dealing with the subject so 
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far as is necessary from its bearing 
on Irving's. life, wisely determines 
that it is not within her province 
“to attempt any decision as to what 
was the real character of these mar- 
vellous phenomena.” The interesting 
memoir of Mr. Story, of Roseneath, 
already noticed, and to which the au- 
thoress refers her readers, contains 
probably as fair and unprejudiced 
a statement of the facts as could 
possibly be obtained; for it was in 
Mr. Story’s parish, and under his im- 
mediate cognisance, that the first 
manifestations took place. They 
were briefly as follows. In a lone 
farmhouse, amidst the lovely scenery 
of the Gairloch, a girl named Isabella 
Campbell had lived and died with a 
deserved reputation for almost saintly 
piety. A memoir of her, drawn up 
by Mr. Story, had obtained an im- 
mense circulation, and drew hun- 
dreds of visitors, from curiosity or 
better motives, to the place where 
she had lived. Her sister Mary— 
beautiful, clever (as her letters abun- 
dantly prove) though not highly edu- 
cated, imaginative and excitable, and 
affected with tubercular consumption 
—found herself in some degree the 
inheritor of her sister’s honours. The 
peculiarities of Irving’s teaching had, 
as we have seen, already reached 
Scotland; and some of the pilgrims 
to Fernicarry had learned to look 
upon bodily disease as the permitted 
infliction of Satan, and to pray for 
the manifestation of the gifts of heal- 
ing, of tongues, and other spiritual 
powers which they believed only 
required faith and prayer to be re- 
awakened in the Church. Suddenly 
Mary Campbell broke out into an 
utterfnce. Let Mr. Story describe 
it, fer he was present on a sub- 
sequent occasion—a deeply-interested 
and not entirely unsympathetic wit- 
ness :— 

“T had just taken her by the hand to 
bid her adieu, when, obviously possessed 





* If the virulence of some of Irving’s opponenta may be estimated from their 


ignorance, it must have been great indeed. 


A writer in the ‘ Christian Instrue- 


tor’ chose to compare Irving’s opinions with the Monothelite (lit. “ single- 
willed”) heresy ; and, in the course of his argument, spoke of “ Monothelos him- 


self.” 
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by some irresistible power, she uttered, . 


for, I should suppose, nearly an hour, 
sounds altogether new to my ear, but 
which certainly seemed to be language. 
She knows when the languages change, 
and the articulations are obviously differ- 
ent; some of them exceedingly musical, 
others not so. Sometimes she has an 
impression that what she is uttering is 
the language of a particular people. One 
she has often conceived to be Turkish; 
one of those she spoke in my presence, 
she cried out she knew to be the lan- 
guage of the Pelew Islanders. ‘ She 
seemed greatly oppressed in spirit that 
the power of interpretation was not 
given. It has been occasionally given 
to some of those present.’ ‘ My 
testimony is simply is—these sounds do 
seem to be language.’ 


Subsequently she wrote down of 
_ her own accord, rapidly, and, “ as if 

she herself were unconscious of the 
exertion,’ some of the utterances. 
Dr. Chalmers submitted a portion of 
the writing to Sir George Staunton, 
and to Dr. Lee of Cambridge. “ My 
opinion is,” wrote the latter, “ that 
it contains neither character nor lan- 
guage known in any region under the 
sun ;” and in this opinion Sir G. Staun- 
ton substantially agreed.* Meanwhile, 
in the little town of Purt-Glasgow, 
fifteen miles off, a family named Mac- 
donald, shipbuilders, of very religious 
habits and irreproachable life, had 
been accustomed to meet with several 
others in daily prayer for fhe “ out- 
pouring of the Spirit.” There, a differ- 
ent and even more striking result fol- 
lowed. One of the brothers, James, 
after the simple ejaculation “I have 
got it,” commanded in Scripture lan- 
guage a sister, long confined to her 
bed, to “ arise.” She did so imme- 
diately, and juined the family at their 
meal. <A letter sent by him to the 
invalid Mary Campbell had the same 
effect; she was at once restored to a 
state of health so far perfect that in 
the following year she married a Mr, 
Caird, and is, we believe, still living. 
The facts of these cases are perfectly 
well substantiated. The excitement 
was naturally very great. Meetings 
were held at Helensburgh, in the 
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summer of 1830, in which the utter- 
ance of the tongues was repeated, 
accompanied by prophesying and the 
exercise of the gift of healing. At- 
tempts were made, in at least: two 
cases, to raise the dead ; once in the 
case of Samuel Campbeil, Mary’s bro- 
ther; and once in the family of Mr. 
Story himself, who had lost an infant 
son. In this latter case, 


“The person was a Frenchman, named 
Mejanel, who had been in the thick of 
all the excitement among the ‘ gifted’ at 
Helensburgh, and had wished to marry 
Mary Campbell. He made his way to 
the couch where the body lay, and, 
kneeling by its side, continued to ejacu- 
late prayers and commands to arise in 
a stentorian voice, until Mr. Story, dis- 
tracted by the unseemly and unfeeling 
noise, forced him to desist. Mejanel 
appears to have been a sincere and gen- 
tle-hearted fanatic, and to have acted 
as he did from the desire to restore the 
child to its parents, whose lack of faith, 
he, in a letter subsequently written, in- 
dicates as the cause of his failure.”— 
Ibid. p. 238. 

The minister of Roseneath was a 
personal friend of Irving’s, and one 
of the deacons of his London charch 
came from the district. He received 
the intelligence as the realisation of 
his hopes and prayers. His biogra- 
pher describes his position and feel- 
ings at this time (he had a child 
dying) in the following eloquent pas- 
sage :— 

“ This profound domestic anxiety gave 
him, as was natural, a deeper trembling 
interest in the miraculous reports that 
reached him. The command of intense 
and undoubting faith which had raised 
Mary Campbell from her sick-bed, might 
still raise that declining infant, whose 
baby days were numbered. From the 
little bedside he gazed out wistfully 
upon the horizon, where miraculous in- 
fluences seemed hovering, but had not 
yet revealed themselves; hoping in the 
prayers of the Church, in the faith of 
the saints, in the intervention of the 
Lord himself, when earthly hope was 
over. It is not possible to enter into 
this phase of his life without perceiving 
the heart-breaking glimmer of terrible 
hope and expectation which mingles 





* ‘Memoir of Robert Story,’ p. 108. 
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with the elevated and lofty anticipations 

of a new outpouring of the Spirit, and 
ives a certain colour to the father’s 
opes and prayers... . 

“On the 6th this child of prayer gave 
up its little life, and left another blank 
in the household so often invaded. Mi- 
racle did not interpose to give joy to 
God’s devoted servant. During the 
whole of this last dread discipline of his 
life ke served God divinely ‘ for nought,’ 
receiving none of the extraordinary 
graces he believed in. Already the last 
trial had begun. Miraculously from 
the edge of the grave, Mary Campbell 
and Margaret Macdonald in Scotland, 
and others in England shortly after, 
near and visible to his eyes and his 
faith, were brought back in safety to 
fulfil their existence. But it was not so 
that God dealt with His loyal and for- 
lorn soldier. The draught of joy, of glo- 
rious proof and assurance, that would 
have refreshed his soul, was withheld 
from his lips. If he turned away sigh- 
ing, with a pang of disappointment 
added to his sorrow, be never paused 
or slackened on that account, in the 
faith which did not depend upon perso- 
nal blessings; but watched, with an in- 
terest unabated, the new miraculous dis- 
pensation, which had not saved his 
child, but which yet he trusted in as 
divine and true.” 


His congregation now met at half- 
past six in the morning in special 
prayer for the gifts of the Spirit; and, 
in his own words, “in the present 
low state of the Church,” for “ apos- 
ties, prophets, evangelists, pastors, 
and teachers, anointed with the Holy 


Ghost.” The remarkable case of 
Miss Fancourt, cured instantaneously 
of pronounced hip-disease, under the 
same circumstances as Margaret Mac- 
donald—a case quite as well authen- 
ticated as those in Scotland—raised 
the hopes and expectations of Irving 
and his friends still higher. For their 
fulfilment by the sudden outbreak of 
the mysterious language, first, in their 
private prayer-meetings, then during 
the services in the chapel, we can 
only refer our readers to the biogra- 
phy itself. How Irving tried to re- 
strain it, or at least limit it to what 
he considered a decorous interval 
in the regular service—how ecstatic 
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women, unable to check the impulse, 
rushed out into the vestry, where the 
Tongue burst forth “with an asto- 
nishing and terrible crash ”»—how Mr. 
Taplin took up the strain from the 
gallery with “an unearthly sound and 
extraordinary power of voice, enough 
to appal the heart of the most stout- 
hearted,” as the newspapers of the 
day describe it,—is recorded by the 
authoress from various contemporary 
accounts, with a conscientious effort 
to convey neither more nor Jess than 
truth. The narrative of Mr. Baxter 
of Doneaster, who was one of the 
first possessors of the “ gift,” but who 
afterwards considered himself to have 
been acting under a delusion, is given 


-at length in the Appendix,.and is cer- 


tainly one of the most remarkable 
personal revelations ever opened to 
the public. 

Irving had blamed himself, and had 
been censured by some of the pro- 
phetic voices, for attempting at first 
to restrain these utterances so far as 
to prevent any interruption to the 
usual Sunday service. He felt that 
this was a vain attempt to silence the 
voice of Heaven. Clearly, with his 
views, such a half-position was quite 
untenable. Thenceforth he threw 
himself heart and soul into the move- 
ment. Friends remonstrated in vain. 
His father-in-law from Kirkcaldy 
manse—his sister, and her husband 
William Mamillton, whom he loved 
as a brother, and who was one of the 
elders of his church—wrote letters 
which touched him deeply, but did 
not move him a_ hair’s-breadth. 
His friend Thomas Carlyle de- 
nounced it, in the peculiar tongue 
with which he was gifted, as “ Bed- 
lam and chaos;” and Irving lis- 
tened in silence. His session re- 
monstrated with him; but the an- 
swer he wrote them was the only 
one he had for all—‘ There is no- 
thing which I would not surrender 
to you, even to my life, except to 
hinder or retard in any way what I 
most clearly discern to be the work 
of God’s Holy Spirit.” 
read Mrs, Oliphant’s glowing words 
throughout this chapter of her hero’s 
life, we feel that, with these letters 
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before her, we must have sympa- 
thised with her if she had pro- 
nounced herself “ Irvingite ” to the 
heart’s core. 

The trustees of the Regent Square 
Chapel determined at last to “ en- 
force the discipline of the Church 
of Scotland according to the provi- 
sions of the trust-deed.” Already 
he had been summoned before the 
London Presbytery two years be- 
fore on the “ Humanity” question, 
and had denied their jurisdiction, 
as having been ordained by a Scot- 
tish Presbytery; and his book had 
also received a virtual censure in 
the General Assembly of 1831. 
Fortified by Sir Edward Sug- 
den’s opinion, the trustees still tried 
remonstrance in every shape before 
they ‘proceeded to extremities. He 
answered them in a noble letter, in 
which he besought them rather “to 
confess their sin” in seeking to 
hinder the Lord’s work. No al- 
ternative remained but to prove the 
distinct breach of the rule and order 
of Presbyterian discipline, and to 
remove him from the pastorate of 
his church. This was done by for- 
mal sentence of the Presbytery on 
the 2d of May 1832.* A few 
months afterwards, the Scottish 
Church took action against him on 
the old ground of heresy; and, after 
a pathetic defence, in which he de- 
nied the sense imputed to» him, the 
Presbytery of Annan, which had 
ordained him, solemnly deposed 
him from the ministry. 

Mrs. Oliphant is at no pains to 
conceal her indignation at what she 
conceives the injustice of the treat- 
ment which Irving received from 
the hands of both these tribunals. 
No doubt the proceedings before 
the London Presbytery were not 
entirely in accordance with the law 
of evidence; no doubt, the judges 
carried with them into court other 
feelings besides the “ impertarbable 
judicial mind.” In what ecclesiasti- 
cal court, Roman, Anglican, or Pres- 
byterian, was it ever otherwise ? 
But substantial justice was done. 
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The irregularities sanctioned by 
Irving in his church, whatever their 
origin or character, are admitted by 
the writer herself to have been 
“thoroughly contrary to the char- 
acter and essence of Presbyterian 
worship;” and had they taken 
place in the Church of England, 
the result would have been, and 
ought to have been, the same, what- 
ever Mr. Maurice may say to the 
coutrary.t We must protest against 
the ironical compliment to the 
“courage” of the “ clerical members 
of the court,” when they unani- 
mously declared, in answer to Ir- 
ving’s appeal to Scripture, that “ the 
question was not the Word of God 
but the trust-deed and the doctrines 
of the Church of Scotland.” Most 
certainly it was. Not to mention 
that these appeals to Scripture pre- 
suppose a court for the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, such as never yet 
was constituted upon earth, the 
law of every ecclesiastical tribunal 
must be taken from the law of the 
Church, which may be (and is al- 
ways by some asserted to be) con- 
trary to the Jaw of the Bible, which 
is no more a standard of appeal in 
such cases than the Koran is. It 
seems to us also, that the earnest 
authoress contrasts somewhat un- 
fairly the grand abilities of the de- 
fendant at the bar with the medi- 
ocrity of his judges, in both trials. 
They were no heroes, these Scottish 
presbyters ; they had to do, as most of 
us have in this world, a disagreeable, 
commonplace, prosaic duty, with no 
touch of heroism abont it, no faintest 
halo of martyrdom, but not the less 
a duty; they could not clothe their 
verdict in the glowing language in 
which Irving “ delivers his soul; ” 
but we may hope that none the 
less they did, as they aver, act 
“under a deep and. solemn sense 
of their responsibility.” The Annan 
jadgment in the matter of heresy 
we-regret, for every reason ; doubt- 
ing whether the accused was really 
“ enilty as libelled,” and convinced 
that such questions should never 





* The date given, 1830, must be a misprint. 


+ See ii. 295. 
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be “libelled” at all; but Irving 
seems as much to blame for having 
made the question in the first in- 
stance a matter of hot controversy, 
as his judges were for holding the 
libel relevant. 

But when a man once turns to 
the second chapter of the Revela- 
tion for ecclesiastical authority, it 
becomes evitlent that no synod or 
presbytery is likely to hold him 
long. He had virtually excommuni- 
cated himself—so far as outward 
bonds of discipline are concerned— 
when he declared before his judges 
that he recognised no authority but 
one, and that “had there been ordin- 
ances of the Oburch of Scotland 
forbidding the manifestations, he 
would have felt it necesary to dis- 
obey them.”—(Pp. 278, 279.) 

It is no disparagement to the 
Church of Scotland to say that there 
was that in Irving’s spirit, which, 
when once awakened, made it al- 
most impossible for him to have 
continued wholly faithful in his 
allegiance to her. He was brought 
up in her bosom, and, with the 
strong loving instincts which he 
possessed, had attached himself to 
her with what seemed to him an 
unalterable affection. But he was the 
child of a different spiritual race ; 
like the young of some wild thing, 
he had no sooner: found his wings 
and his strength than the care of 
his domestic foster-mother savoured 
to him of bondage. To have had any 
chance of spiritual peace, he should 
have been either a disciple of 
Loyola or a subject of the Fifth 
Monarchy. If he had been early 
accustomed to recognise an infal- 
lible spiritual head, he might have 
rendered to the end an unquestion- 
ing obedience. It could scarcely 
have been harder to have submitted 
his judgment and his conscience to 
God’s Vicegerent upon earth, than 
to have been rebuked and directed by 
some of the new “apostles.” . To 
an unprejudiced observer, the re- 
scripts of Pope Pius are at least as 
apostolic as Mr. Baxter’s utterances. 
There was very much in Irving’s 
disposition to which the priestly 
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claims of Rome appealed far more 
strongly than the sober equalities 
of Presbyterianism, From the time 
that his ordination vows were upon 
him, he seldom moved or spoke 
without a consciousness of the 
priestly office. He never entered a 
dwelling in the discharge of any 
branch of his duties without the 
apostolic benediction—“ Peace be to 
this house; ” and he laid his hands 
solemnly upon the children of his 
acquaintance with words of bless- 
ing. His views of the sacraments 
were nearly those of ‘ High-church” 
English divines. He regarded the 
material fabric of even the uncon- 
secrated buildings of his own com- 
munion with something like vene- 
ration ; and he declared plainly that 
he “had more fear of the infellec- 
tual forms” of his own Church, 
which, he says, “tend to practical 
and theoretical infidelity, than of 
the sensual forms of the Romish 
Church, which do tend to super- 
stition, and still’ preserve a faith, 
though it be of the sense.” Nay, 
even the same impetuous spirit 
which under misapprehension and 
trial was that of a martyr, might, 
if he had been the successful cham- 
pion of a triumphant church, have 
made him a_ conscientious perse- 
cutor. Like Pauli, he had the secret 
of attaching him to all hearts; like 
Paul, he could have been coutent 
to have been himself “ anathema” 
for very love; but, like Paul, he 
had that within him which might 
have made him a terror to heretics, 
if he had ever wielded the spiritual 
sword. 

Bat although the great preacher’s 
resolution never flinched for an 
instant, his very soul was wrung 
by the severance from his friends. 
“Reproach hath broken my heart” 
—is the mournful utterance of his 
affectionate sorrow. For a while 
he continued pastor of an independ- 
ent congregation, until he found 
that the new “prophets” and 
“apostles” did not recognise his 
Presbyterian orders, and he received 
“apostolic ” ordination from the 
hands of Mr. Cardale, becoming 
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angel of the new “Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church” gathered together 
in Newman Street. Already a 
similar one had been formed at 
Albury; Mr. Drummond was called 
to be an apostle; and such was the 
rise of that remarkable body, who 
have raised and occupy the splendid 
eburch in Gordon Square—who 
boast of a fourfold order of apostles, 
angels, elders, and deacons, a ritual 
which in simple magnificence is 
second to none, a liturgy mrefully 
founded upon ancient offices, and a 
body of Christians inferior, we be- 
lieve, to none in purity of life and 
liberal charity. nd 

If we put the closing scenes of 
this remarkable life into words of 
our own, it is not because we are 
not fully conscious that they will 
lose in pathetic interest as com- 
pared with the book which lies be- 
fore us, but simply because to ex- 
tract the whole of these last chap- 
ters is impossible; and yet we can- 
not resist the temptation to lead 
our readers on to the end—to the 
decision of “that last question 
which, like all the rest, was to be 
given against him.” 

A branch of the “Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church” had been established 
in Edinburgh. The spiritual mani- 
festations amongst those distant 
brethren had not been altogether 
of an edifying kind; they had been 
troubled by “the entrance of an 
evil spirit among them.” Our au- 
thoress quotes the expression appa- 
rently from some writer belonging 
to the community, and we preserve 
it purposely, as we bave done simi- 
lar expressions wherever possible, 
without any wish or attempt to dis- 
cuss its meaning. Irving was de- 
puted by the authorities in London 
to give his help in the matter: 
“his experience in dealing with 
spiritual persons,” says the same 
writer, “would, it was hoped, be 
efficacious in delivering them.” He 
went upon their errand, but in a 
very different spirit from that which 
had carried him through the vast 
self-imposed labours of his earlier 
years. He was now only “a ser- 
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vant of the Church,” and in what- 
ever manner and with whatever 
suecess he discharged his mission 
(of which Mrs. Oliphant discovers 
no record), he no longer writes the 
triumphant epistles which were 
used to chronicle his devotion and 
its fruits. The man himself was 
changed, as those who saw him 
noted. Professor Macdougal, who 
compares the preacher of 1823 with 
him of 1834, says that “his charac- 
teristic fire had in a great measure 
given place to a strangely plaintive 
pathos, which was as exquisitely 
touching and tender as his exhibi- 
tions of intellectual power had been 
majestic.” The strong body and 
spirit were both shaken; he re- 
turned to London with the seeds 
of consumption too surely planted 
in an over-taxed frame. The usual 
finctuations of the disease followed ; 
there was the partial rally during 
the summer, then again alarming 
lassitude and depression; and when, 
at the close of that same autumn, 
while anxious friends were recom- 
mending the rest which he would 
not or could not take, and physi- 
cians spoke of a warmer climate as 
his only hope of restoration, he was 
sent by his Church of a second pas- 
toral mission—to “do a great work” 
in Scotland—-there were many who 
foresaw that such a work would be 
his last. He had no such misgiv- 
ings; and his letters to his absent 
family, as he journeys from place 
to place, preaching and exhorting 
as he goes, are written in a lighter 
and more cheerful strain, though 
with the same deep human love and 
perfect faith as eyer. From Bir- 
mingham he makes a short tour on 
horseback through the rich scenery 
of the Severn and Wye, which fills 
him with enjoyment of “the beauty 
and blessedness of the land’”—by 
Shrewsbury, Ludlow, and Ross te 
Aberystwith, and so on throngh 
North Wales to Liverpool. He had 
intended to have continued his jour- 
ney in the same manner through the 
northern counties into Scotland, but 
at Liverpool he broke down. Nothing 
but his undaunted spirit and un- 
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calculating faith could have carried 
him on so far. Headache and sick- 
ness and constant fever, increased 
by a drenching on the Menai Bridge, 
were his companions; he had battled 
with them all along, gallantly if not 
wisely; now inducing active per- 
spiration by violent riding, and now 
anticipating the boldest of hydro- 
pathists by such an experiment as 
follows :-= 

“T counted the hours as they chimed 
out from the clock on the staircase ; and 
so I lay, parched with thirst and inward 
heat, and yet chilly, my head full of 
pain, my heart of fainting, but my faith 
steadfast. I felt that there was much 
of nervousness in it, and that by some 
strong act I must dissolve it. The foot- 
pen, with the water that had been hot, 

ut was now wintry cold (for last night 
was very chill), stood by the bedside, 
and a little jug, which had contained 
boiling water to keep up the tempera- 
ture, was standing by its side. It was 
the breaking of the morning. I threw 
off flannels and stockings, and stood 
with my feet in the cold water, and 
poured with the jug the cold water from 
my shoulders downward, and all 
at once was a changed man, and had 
some winks of sleep.” 


At Liverpogl, after “three days 
and nights of the sorest trial that 
ever he had,” he sends for his wife 
to Be his nurse and companion, 
But as soon as the suffering abated, 
he set his face towards Scotiand, 
and together they sailed, in spite 
of stormy weather, for Greenock, 
and so reached Glasgow. A letter 
from Mrs. Stewart Ker describes 
him as he appeared there :— 

“To human appearance, he is sinking 
into a deep consumption. His gigantic 
frame bears all the marks of age and 
weakness; his tremendous voice is now 
often faltering, and when occasional] 
he breaks forth with all his former feel. 
ing, one sees that his bodily powers are 
exhausted. Add to all this the calm, 
chastened dignity of his expression, his 
patient waiting upon God for the fulfil- 
ment of His purposes to himself and his 
flock through this affliction—and it is 
exceedingly edifying.” 

But that which to all other eyes 
was now become evident enough, 
he himself refused to acknowledge. 
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He had adopted some time before, in 
common with others of his commnu- 
nion, the notion that disease itself 
was sin, or of the nature of sin; that, 
as he expresses it in a letter, ‘the 
standing of the members of Christ 
was to be without disease ;” and 
he there records, in a very remark- 
able narrative, how he had himself 
fought against a distinct attack of 
cholera, which he regarded as a 
trial of the Great Enemy’s, and 
how the steadfast spirit had carried 
the body, racked as it was with 
pain, through the long ministerial 
duties of the Sunday, though his 
head swam, and “the cold sweat 
stood in drops” upon his forehead 
as he clung to the pulpit sides. So it 
should be also, he trusted, with the 
help of Heaven, even now; disease 
should not have the dominion over 
him. It was not because he had 
any shadow of the fear of death 
that he thes determinedly shut his 
eyes against the prospect; but, 
true to the great purposes which he 
thought Heaven had in store for 
him, he clung to life to the last. To 
him, too, it must be remembered, 
the Christian’s crown would seem 
somewhat shorn of its glory, if he 
lived not to see the Coming for 
which he looked. 


“He still smiled with a heartbreak- 
ing confidence over the daily dying of 
his own wasted frame, and waiting for 
the wonderful moment when God should 
seud back the vigorous life-current to 
his forlorn and faithful heart. .-. . 
For a few weeks he is visible about 
Glasgow—now appearing against the 
sunshine in a lonely street, his horse’s 
hoofs echoing slowly along the cause- 
way, his gaunt gigantic figure rising 
feeble against the light; . . . walk- 
ing home after the worship is over, fain 
to lean upon the arm of the elder, who 
has come hastily from London to be near 
him, while his wistful wife goes mourn- 
ful by his side, carrying the stick, which 
is now an insufficient support to his fee- 
bleness—sometimes pausing, as they 
thread the street in this sad fashion, to 
take breath and gather strength—a most 
sorrowful, pathetic picture. He 
came back to the house of the kind 
stranger and enthusiastic disciple who 
had taken him in, in Glasgow, and, na- 
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ture refusing longer to keep up that un- 
reasonable conflict, lay down upon the 
ped from which he was never to rise.” 


Those sudden flashes of revival 
which, in cases like his, so often 
cheat the sufferer into the hope of 
recovery, were to his mind the 
tokens that the prayer of faith had 
been accepted. 


“He assured the compassionate spec- 
tator, whose skilled eyes saw the golden 
chords of life melting asunder, how well 
he knew that he was to all human ap- 
pearance dying, yet how certainly con- 
vinced he was that God yet meant to 
raise him; and again, and yet again, 
commended the work of the Holy Ghost 
to all faith and reverence ; adding, with 

athetic humility, that of these gifts he 
nimself had never been thought wor- 
thy.” 


Up to the last few days before his 
death, this faith in his recovery was 
shared by the few personal friends of 
his own communion who watched 
by his death-bed: especially by Mr. 
Taylor, at whose honse he lay, and by 
his wife, who, until the Thursday 
morning (he died on Sunday) “ never 
had a doubt of it.” But then she, too, 
consented to believe, “ with such 
pangs of natural love and disappoint- 
ed faith as it would be hard to esti- 
mate, that the word of the Lord must 
have had some other interpretation.” 
For himself, it was only in the very 
last hours that the veil was lifted, and 
he saw the end as it wasto be. Even 
then, it was through mists that half- 
obscured the intellect, in witness of its 
mysterioussympathy withthe exhanst- 
ed body. But the One Light that had 
been his guidance never grew dim or 
failed ; whatever shadows had clouded 
it, whatever bewildering reffactions 
had dazzled him, it shone on him to 
the end. The listeners to the dying 
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man’s wandering monologue heard a 
low sonorous chant, which, at first, 
they could not interpret. But it was 
no “unknown tongue.” It was the 
Hebrew words of David’s psalm— 
“The Lord is my Shepherd.” And 
the last thing like a sentence that 
could be made out was, “If I die, I 
die unto the Lord—Amen.” So, at 
midnight on Sunday, the 7th of De- 
cember 1834, after * life’s fitful fever” 
of forty-two years, he fell asleep. It 
was the only solation for the moment- 
ous questions which had vexed his 
soul. The wisdom which had appoint- 
ed such trials for such a spirit seems 
inscrutable to our limited comprehen- 
sion; not so when it shortens the days. 
“ It will be well with the just man at 
the last,” were the words with which he 
closed his last letter to his wife. If he 
had received all those gifts he picusly 
coveted—if he had spoken with “ all 
tongues of men and angels”—he could 
have uttered no truer revelation than 
that. 

His biographer calls him “ martyr 
and saint.” If intense religious aspi- 
rations and spotless purity of life can 
give a claim to the latter title, he must 
be a very stern critic, or a very narrow 
Christian, who can refuse it to Ed- 
ward Irving. To the term “martyr” 
we demar. Its common use at least 
imports, not only that a man submits 
to death in witness for the truth, buat 
also that he passes to that death in 
some sort through the furnace of per- 
secution. And this implies—and here 
seems meant to imply—some violence 
or some injustice ou the part of others. 
It is this which, in Irving’s case, we 
have been unable to see. But we 
thank Mrs. Oliphant at parting for her 
beautiful and pathetic narrative ; hers 
is a book which few of any creed can 
read without some profit, and still 
fewcr will close without regret. 
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SALEM CHAPEL. 


PART V.—CHAPTER XV. 


Mrs. Vincent came to a dead 
stop as they passed the doors of 
Salem, which were ajar, taking re- 
solution in the desperateness of her 
uncertainty—for the frelings in the 
widow’s mind were not confined to 
one burning impulse of terror for 
Susan, but complicated by a won- 
derful amount of flying anxieties 
about other matters as well. She 
knew, by many teachings of expe- 
rience, what would be said by all 
the connection, when it was known 
that the minister’s mother had been 
in Carlingford without going to see 
anybody—not even Mrs. Tufton, the 
late minister’s wife, or Mrs. Tozer, 
who was so close at hand. Though 
her heart was racked, Mrs, Vincent 
knew her duty. She stopped short 
in her fright and distress with the 
mild obderacy of which she was 
capable. Before rushing away out 
of Carlingford to protect her daugh- 
ter, the mother, notwithstanding 
her anxiety, could not forget the 
injury which she might possibly do 
by this means to the credit of her 
son. 

“Arthur, the chapel is open—I 
should Jike to go in and rest,” she 
said, with a little gasp; “and ob, 
my dear boy, take a little pity upon 
me! To see the state you are in, 
and not to know anything, is dread- 
ful. You must have a vestry, where 
one could sit down a little—let us 
go in.” 

“A vestry—yes; it will be a fit 
place,” cried Vincent, scarcely 
knowing what he was saying, and in- 
deed worn out with the violence of 
his own emotions. This little persist- 
ent pause of the widow, who was 
not absorbed by any one passionate 
feeling, but took all the common 
cares of life with her into her se- 
verest trouble, awoke the young 
man to himself. He, too, recol- 
lected that this enemy who had 
stolen into bis house was not to be 


reached by one wild rush, and that 
everything could not be suffered to 
plunge after Susan’s happiness into 
an indiscriminate gulf of ruin. All 
his own duties pricked at his heart 
with bitter reminders at that mo- 
ment when he stood by the door 
of Salem, where two poor women 
were busy inside, with pails and 
brushes, preparing for Sunday. The 
minister, too, had to prepare for 
Sunday. He could not dart forth, 
breathing fire and flame at a mo- 
ment’s notice, upon the serpent who 
had entered his Eden. Even at 
this dreadfal moment, in all the 
fever of such a discovery, the touch 
of his mother’s hand upon his arm 
brought him back to his lot. He 
pushed open the mean door, and 
led her into the scene of his weekly 
labours with a certain sickening 
disgust in his heart which would 
have appalled his companion. She 
was a dutiful woman, subdued by 
long experience of that inevitable 
necessity against which all resist- 
ance fails; and he a _passionato 
young man, naturally a rebel against 
every such bond. They could not 
understand each other; but the 
mother’s troubled face, all conscious 
of Tufton and Tozer, and what the 
connection would say, brought all 
the weight of his own particular 
burden back upon Vincent’s mind. 
He pushed in past the pails with a 
certain impatience which grieved 
Mrs. Vincent. She followed him 
with a pained and disapproving 
look, nodding, with a faint little 
smile, to the women, who no doubt 
were members of the flock, and 
might spread an evil report of the 
pastor, who took no notice of them. 
As she followed him to the vestry, 
she could not help thinking, with 
a certain strange mixture of pain, 
vexation, and tender pride, how 
different his dear father would 
have been. “But Arthur, dear 
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boy, has my quick temper,” sighed 


the troubled woman. After ll, 
it was her fault rather than her 
son’s. 


“This is a very nice room,” said 
Mrs. Vincent, sitting down with an 
air of relief, “but I think it would 
be better to close the window, as 
there is no fire. You were always 
very susceptible to cold, Arthur, 
from a child. And now, my dear 
boy, we are undisturbed, and out of 
those dreadful glaring streets where 
everybody knows you. I have not 
troubled you, Arthur, for I saw you 
were very much troubled; but, oh! 
don’t keep me anxious now.” 

“Keep you anxious! You ask 
me to make you anxious beyond 
anything you can think of,” said 
the young man, closing the window 
with a hasty and fierce impatience, 
which she could not understand. 
“Good heavens, mother! why did 


you let that man into your innocent. 


house ?” 

“ Who is he, Arthur?” asked Mrs. 
Vincent, with a blanched face. 

“ He is ” Vincent stopped with 
his hand upon the window where 
he had overheard that conversation, 
a certain awe coming over him. 
Even Sasan went out of his mind 
when he thought of the dreadful 
calmness with which his strange 
acquaintance had promised to kill 
her companion of that night. Had 
she started already on this mission 
of vengeance? A cold thrill came 
over him where he stood. “I can’t 
tell who he is,” he exclhimed, ab- 
ruptly, throwing himself down up- 
on the little sofa; “but it was ¢o 
be in safety from him that Mrs. 
Hilyard sent her daughter to Lons- 
dale. It was he whom she vowed 
to kill if he found the ehild. Ah!— 
he is,” cried the young man, spring- 
ing to his feet again with a sudden 
pang and smothered exclamation 
as the truth dawned upon him, 
“Lady Western’s brother. What 
other worse thing he is I cannot 
tell. Ruin, misery, and horror at the 
least—death to Susan—not much 
less to me.” 

“To you? 
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pity upon me, my heart is break- 
ing,” said Mrs. Vincent. “Oh, my 
boy, my boy, whom I would die to 
save from any trouble! don’t tell 
me I have destroyed you. That 
cannot be, Arthur—that cahnot be!” 

The poor minister did not say 
anything—his heart was bitter 
within him. He paced up and 
down the vestry with dreadful 
thoughts. What was She to him 
if she had a hundred brothers? 
Nothing in the world could raise 
the young Nonconformist to that 
sweet light which she made beauti- 
ful; and far beyond that difference 
came the cruel recollection of those 
smiles and tears—pathetic, involun- 
tary confessions. If there was ‘an- 
other man in the world whom she 
could trust “with life—to death!” 
what did it matter though a thou- 
sand frightful combinations involv- 
ed poor Vincent with her kindred ? 
He tried to remind himself of all 
this, but did not succeed. In the 
mean time, the fact glared upon 
him that it was her brother who 
had aimed this deadly blow at the 
honour and peace of his own humble 
house; and his heart grew sad with 
the thought that, however indiffer- 
ent she might be to him, however 
unattainable, here was a distinct 
obstacle which must cut off all that 
bewildering, tantalising intercourse 
which at present was still possible, 
notwithstanding every other hind- 
rance. He thought of this, and not 
of Susan, as the floor of the little 
vestry thrilled under his feet. He- 
was bitter, aggrieved, indignant. 
His troubled mother, who sat by 
there, half afraid to cry, watching 
him with frightened, anxious, un- 
comprehending eyes, had done- him: 
a sharp and personal injury. She 
could not fancy how it was, nor 
what she could have done. She 
followed him with mild tearful 
glances, waiting with a woman’s 
compelled patience till he should 
come to himself, and revolving 
thoughts of Salem, and supply for 
the pulpit there, with an anxious 
pertinacity. Bat in her way Mrs. 
Vincent was a. wise woman. She 
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did not speak—she let him wear 
himself out first in that sudden ap- 
prehension of the misfortune per- 
sonal to himself, which was at the 
moment so much more poignant 
and bitter than any other dread. 
When he had subsided a little— 
and first of all he threw up the 
window, leaning out, to his mother’s 
great vexation, with a total disre- 
gard of the draught, and received 
the chill of the January breeze upon 
his heated brow—she ventured to 
say, gently, “Arthur, what are we 
‘to do?” 

“To go to Lonsdale,” said Vin- 
cent. ‘When we came in here, I 
thought we could rush off directly ; 
bat these women outside there, and 
this place, remind me that I am not 
a free man, who can go at once and 
do his duty. I am in fetters to 
Salem, mother. Heaven knows 
when I may be able to get away. 
Sunday must be provided for first. 
No natural immediate action is 
possible to me.” 

“Hush, Arthur, dear—oh, hush ! 
Your duty to your fluck is above 
your duty even to your sister,” said 
the widow, with a tremulous voice, 
timid of saying anything to him 
whose mood she could not compre- 
hend. “You must find out when 
the first train starts, and I will go. 
I have been very foolish,” faltered 
the poor mother, “as you say, Ar- 
thur; but if my poor child is to 
bear such a dreadful blow, I am 
the only one to take care of her. 
Susan”—here she made a pause, her 
lip trembled, and she had all but 
broken into tears—“ will not up- 
braid me, dear. You must not 
neglect your duty, whatever hap- 
pens; and now let us go and in- 
quire about the train, Arthur, and 
you can come on Monday, after 
your work is over} and, oh! my 
dear boy, we must not repine, but 
accept the arrangements of Provi- 
dence, It was what your dear fa- 
ther always said to his dying day.” 

Her face all trembling and pale, 
her eyes full of tears which were 
not shed, her tender humility, 
which never attempted a defence, 
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and those motherly, tremulous, 
wistful advices which it now for 
the first time dawned upon Mrs. 
Vincent her son was not certain to 
take, moved the young Noncon- 
formist out of his personal vexation 
and misery. 

“This will not do,” he said. “I 
must go with you; and we must go 
directly. Susan may be less patient, 
less believing, less ready to take our 
word for it, than you imagine, mo- 
ther. Come; if there is anybody to 
be got to do this preaching, the thing 
will be easy. Tozer will help me 
perhaps. We will waste no more 
time here.” 

“Tam quite rested, Arthur dear,” 
said Mrs. Vincent; “and it will be 
right for me to call at Mrs. Tozer’s 
too. I wish I could have gone to 
Mrs. Tufton’s, and perhaps some 
others of your people. Bat you 
must tell them, dear, that I was very 
hurried—and—and not very well; 
and that it was family business that 
brought me here.” 

“I do not see they have any busi- 
ness with the matter,” said the rebel- 
lious minister. 

“My dear, it will of course be 
known that I was in Carlingford; 
and I know how tbings are spoken 
of in a flock,” said Mrs. Vinceut, 
rising; “but you must tell them , 
all 1 wanted to come, and could 
not—which, indeed, will be quite 
true. A minister’s family ought to 
he very careful, Arthur,” added the 
much-experienced woman. it | 
know how little a thing makes 
mischief in a congregation. Per- 
haps, on the whole, I ought not to 
call at Mrs. Tozer’s, as there is no 
time to go elsewhere. But still I 
should like to do it. One good 
friend is often everything to a young 
pastor. And, my dear, you should 
just say a word in passing to the wo- 
men outside.” 

“By way of improving the occa- 
sion?” said Vincent, with a little 
scorn. “Mother, don’t torture 
yourself about me. I shall get on 
very well; and we have plenty on 
our hands ju-t now without think- 
ing of Salem. Come, come; with 
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this horrible cloud overhanging Su- 
san, how can you spare a thought for 
such trifles as these ?” 

“Ob, Arthur, my dear boy, must 


‘not we keep you right?” said his 


mother; “are not you our only 
hope? If this dreadful news you 
tell me is true, my child will break 
her heart, and I will be the cause 
of it; and Susan has no protector or 
guardian, Arthur dear, that can take 
care of her, but you.” 

Wiping her eyes, and walking 
with a feeble step, Mrs. Vincent fol- 
lowed her son out of Salem; but 
she looked up with gentle interest 
to his pulpit as she passed, and 
said it was a cold day to the 
cleaners, with anxious carefulness. 
She was not carried away from her 
palpable standing-ground by any 
wild tempest of anxiety. Susan, 
whose heart would be broken by 
this blow, was her mother’s special 
object in life; but the thought of 
that coming sorrow which was to 
crush the girl’s heart, made Mrs. 
Vincent only the more anxiously con- 
cerned to conciliate and please every- 
body whose influence could be of any 
importance to her son. 

So they came out into the street 
together, and went on to Tozer’s shop. 
Sbe tremulous, watchful, noting 
everything; now lost in thought as 
to how the dreadfal truth was to be 
broken to Susan; now in anxious 
plans for impressing upon Arthur 
the necessity of considering his peo- 
ple—he, stinging with personal 
wounds and bitterness, much more 
deeply alarmed than his mother, and 
burning with consciousness of all 
the complications which she was 
totally ignorant of. Fury against 
the villain himself, bitter vexation 
that he was Lady Western’s brother, 
anger at his mother for admitting, 
at Susan for giving him her heart, 
at Mrs. Hilyard for he could not tell 
what, because she had added a cli- 
max to all, burned in Vincent’s 
mind as he went on to George 
Street with his mother leaning on 
his arm, who asked him after every 
wayfarer who passed them, Who 
was that? It was not wonderful 


that the young man gradually grew 
into a fever of excitement and rest- 
less misery. Everything conspired 
to exasperate him,—even the fact 
that Sanday came so near, and could 
not be escaped. The whirl of his 
brain came to a climax when Lady 
Western’s carriage drove past, and 
through the mist of his wretchedness 
he saw the smile and the beautifal 
hand waved to him in sweet recog- 
nition. Oh heaven! to bring tears 
to those eyes, or a pang to that 
heart!—to have her tarn from him 
shuddering, or pass him with’ cold 
look, because her brother was a 
villain, and ke the avenger of that 
crime! His mother, almost ranning 
to keep up with his unconsciously 
quickened pace, cast pitiful looks at 
him, inquiring what it was. The 
poor young fellow could not have 
told even if he would. It was a 
combination of miseries, sharply 
stimulated to the intolerable point 
by the mission on which he had now 
to enter Tozer’s shop. 

“We heard you was come, ma’am,”’ 
said Tozer, graciously, “and in 
course was looking fora call. I hope 
you are going to stay awhile and help 
us take care of the pastor. He don’t 
take that care of himself as his 
friends would wish,” said the but- 
terman. “Mr. Vincent, sir, I’ve a 
deal to» say to you when you're at 
leisure. Old Mr. Tufton, he has a 
deal to say to you. We are as an- 
xious. as ever we can be, us as are 
old stagers, to keep the minister 
straight, ma’am. He’s but a young 
man, and he’s come into a deal 
of popularity, and any one more 
thought on, in our connection, I 
don’t know as I would wish to see; 
but it wouldn’t do to let him have 
his head turned. Them _ lectures 
on Church and State couldn’t but 
be remarked, being delivered, as 
you may say in the world, all on 
us making a. sacrifice to do our duty 
by our fellow-creatures, seein’ what 
we bad in our power. But man is 
but mortal; and us Salem folks 
don’t like to see no signs of that 
weakness in a pastor; it’s our duty 
to see as his head’s not turned.” 
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“Indeed, I trust there is very 
little fear of that,” said Mrs. Vin- 
cent, roused, and set on the defen- 
sive. ‘+My dear boy has been used 
to be appreciated, and to have 
people round him who could un- 
derstand him. As for having his 
head turned, that might happen to 
a man who did not know what intel- 
ligent approbation was; but after 
doing so well as he did at college, 
and having his dear father’s ap- 
proval, I must say I don’t see any 
cauge to apprehend that, Mr. Tozer. 
I am not surprised at all, for my 
part,—I always knew what my Ar- 
thur could do.” 

“No more of this,” said Vincent, 
impatiently. ‘‘Look here, I have 
come on a special business. Can 
any one be got, do you think, to 
preach on Sunday? I must go 
home with my mother to-day.” 


“To-day!” Tozer opened his 
eyes, with a blank stare, as he 
slowly took off his apron. “ You 


was intimated to begin that course 
on the Miracles, Mr. Vincent, if you'll 
excuse me, on Sunday. Salem folks 
is a little sharp, I don’t deny. It 
would be a great disappointment, 
and I can’t say I think as it would 
be took well if you was to go away.” 

“T can’t help that,” said the un- 
fortunate minister, to whom oppo- 
sition at this moment was doubly 
intolerable. “The Salem people, I 
presume, will hear reason. My mo- 
ther has come upon ’ 

“Family business,” interrupted 
Mrs. Vincent, with the deepest 
trembling anxiety. “Arthur dear, 
let me explain it, for you are too 
susceptible. My son is all the 
comfort we have in the world, Mr. 
Tozer,” said the anxious widow. 
“T ought not to have told him how 
much his sister wanted him, but I 
was rash and did so; and now I 
ought to bear the penalty. I have 
made him anxious about Susan; 
bat, Arthur dear, never mind; you 
must let me go by myself, and on 
‘Monday you can come. Your dear 
‘father always said his flock was his 
first duty, and‘ if Sanday is a special 
day, as Mr. Tozer sayse-——"" 
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“Oh, Pa, is it Mrs, Vincent? and 
you*keep her in the shop, when we 
are all as anxious as ever we can be 
to see her,” said Phebe, who sud- 
denly came upon the scene. “Oh, 
please to come up-stairs to the 
drawing-room. Oh, I am so glad 
to see you! and it was so unkind 
of Mr. Vincent not to let us know 
you were coming. Mamma wanted 
to ask you to come here, for she 
thought it would be more comfort- 
able than a bachelor’s rooms; and 
we did think the minister would 
have told ws,” said Phoebe, with 
reproachful looks; “but now that 
you have come back again, after 
such a long time, please, Mr. Vin- 
cent, let your mother come up- 
stairs. They say you don’t think 
us good enough to be trusted now; 
but oh, I don’t think you could ever 
be like that!” continued Pheebe, 
pausing by the door as she ushered 
Mrs. Vincent into’ the drawing- 
room, and giving the minister an 
appealing remonstrative glance be- 
fore she dropped her eyelids in 
virginal humility. Poor Vincent 
paused too, disgusted and angry, 
but with a certain confusion. To 
fling out of the house, dash off to 
his rooms, make his hasty prepara- 
tions for the- journey, was the im- 
pulse which possessed him; _ but 
his mother was looking back with 
wistful curiosity, wondering what 
the two could mean by pausing be- 
hind her at the door. 

“T’am exactly as I was the last 
time I saw you, which was on 
Tuesday,” he said, with some indig- 
nation. “I will follow you, please. 
My mother has no time to spare, as 
she leaves to-day—can Mrs. Tozer 
see her? She has been agitated 
and worn out, and we have not 
really a moment to spare.” 

“Appearingly not—not for your 
own friends, Mr. Vincent,” said 
Mrs. Tozer, who now presented her- 
self. ‘I hope I see you well, ma’am, 
and proud to see you in my house, 
though I will say the minister don’t 
show himself not so kind as was to 
be wished. Phoebe, don’t put on 
none''o’ your pleading looks—for 
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shame of yourself, Miss! If Mr. 
Vincent has them in Carlingford as 
he likes better than any of his own 
flock, it ain’t no concern of ours. It’s 
a thing well known as the Salem 
folks are all in trade, and don’t 
drive their carriages, nor give them- 
selves up to this world and vanity. 
I never saw no good come, for my 
part, of folks sacrificing theirselves 
and their good money as Tozer and 
the rest set their hearts on, with 
that Music Hall and them advertis- 
ings and things—not as I was mean- 
ing to upbraid you, Mr. Vincent, 
particular not before your mother, 
as is a stranger—but he was a deal 
comfortabler before them lectures 
and things, and taking off your at- 
tention from your own flock.” 

Before this speech was finished, 
the whole party bad assembled in 
the drawing-room, where a newly- 
lighted fire, hastily set light to on 
the spur of the moment by Pheebe, 
was sputtering drearily. Mrs, Vin- 
cent had been placed in an arm- 
chair at one side, and Mrs. Tozer, 
spreading out her black silk apron 
and arranging her cap, set herself 
doggedly on the other, with a little 
toss of her head and careful averting 
of her eyes from the accused pastor. 
Tozer, without his apron, had drawn 
a chair to the table, and was drum- 
ming on it with the blunt round ends 
of his fingers; while Phebe, in a 
slightly pathetic attitude, ready for 
general conciliation, hovered near 
the minister, who grew red all over, 
and clenched his hand with an 
emphasis most intelligible to his 
frightened mother. The dreadfal 
pause was broken by Phoebe, who 
rushed to the rescue. 

“Oh, Ma, how can you?” cried 
that young lady—“tyou were all 
worrying and teasing Mr. Vincent, 
you know you were; and if he does 
know that beautiful lady,” said 
Phoebe, with her head pathetically 
on one side, and another glance at 
him, still more appealing and ten- 
derly reproachful—‘ and—and_ likes 
to go to see her—it’s —it’s the 
naturalest thing that ever was. Oh, 
I knew he never could think any- 
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thing of anybody else in Carlingford 
after Lady Western! and I am sure, 
whatever other people may say, I 
—I—never can think Mr. Vincent 
was to blame.” 

Pheebe’s words were interrupted 
by her feelings—she sank back in- 
to a seat when she had concluded, 
and put a handkerchief to her eyes. 
As for Tozer, he still drummed on 
the table. A certain human sym- 
pathy was in the mind of the bat- 
terman, but he deferred to the 
readier utterance of his indignant 
wife. 

“T never said it was any concern 
of ours,” said Mrs. Tozer. “It 
ain’t our way to court nobody as 
doesn’t seek our company; but a 
minister as we've all done a deal 
to make comfortable, and took an 
interest in equal to ason, and has 
been made such a fuss about as I 
never see in our connection—it’s 
disappointing, I will say, to see 
him a-going off after worldly folks 
that don’t care no more about re- 
ligion than I do about playing the 
piano. Not as Phoebe doesn’t play 
the piano better than most—but 
such things ain’t in my thoughts. 
I do say it’s disappointing, and 
gives folks a turn. If she’s pretty- 
lookin’—as she may be, for what I 
can tell—it ain’t none of the pas- 
tor’s business) Them designing 
ladies is the ruin of a young ian; 
and when he deserts his flock, as 
are making sacrifices, and goes off 
after strangers, I don’t say if it’s 
right or wrong, but I say it’s dis- 
appointin’, and what wasn’t looked 
for at Mr. Vincent’s hands.” 

Vincent had listened up to this 
point with moderate  self-restraint 
—partially, perhaps, subdued _ by 
the alarmed expression of his mo- 
ther’s face, who had fixed her 
anxious eyes upon him, and vainly 
tried to convey telegraphic warn- 
ings; but the name of Lady Weg- 
tern stung him. ‘ What is all this 
about?” he asked, with assumed 
coldness. “Nobody supposes, sure- 
ly, that I am to render an account 
of my private friends to the mana- 
gers of the chapel. It is a mistake 
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if it has entered any imagination. 
I shall do nothing of the kind. 
There is enough of this. When I 
neglect my duties, I presume I shall 
hear of it more seriously. In the 
mean time, I have real business in 
hand.” 

“Bet, Arthur dear, I daresay 
some one has misunderstood you,” 
said his mother; “it always turns 
out so. I came the day before yes- 
terday, Mrs. Tozer. I left home 
very suddenly in great anxiety, and 
I was very much fatigued by the 
journey, and I must go back to- 
day. I have been very selfish, 
taking my son away from his usual 
occupations. Never mind me, Ar- 
thar dear; if you have any busi- 
ness, leave me to rest a little with 
Mrs. Tozer. I can take such a lib- 
erty here, because 1 know she is 
such a friend of yours. Don’t keep 
Mr. Tozer away from his business 
on my account. I know what it is 
when time is valuable. I will just 
stay a little with Mrs. Tozer, and 
you can let me know when it is 
time for the train. Yes, I came up 
very hurriedly,” said the gentle 
ciplomatist, veiling her anxiety as 
she watched the gloomy counte- 
nances round her. ‘We had heard 
some bad news; I had to ask my 
son to go to town yesterday for me, 
and—and I must go home to-day 
without much comfort. I feel a 
good deal shaken, and I dare not 
stay away any longer from my dear 
child at home.” 

“Dear, dear; I hope it’s nothing 
serious as has happened?” said Mrs. 
Tozer, slightly mollified. 

“It is some bad news about the 
gentleman Susan was going to 
marry,” said Mrs, Vincent, with a 
rapid calculation of the necessities 
of the position; “and she does not 
know yet. Arthur, my dear boy, it 
would be a comfort to my mind to 
kaow about the train.” 

“Oh, and you will be so fa- 
tigued!” said Phebe. “I do so 
hope it’s nothing bad. I am so in- 
terested about Miss Vincent. Oh, 
Pa, do go down-stairs and look at 
the railway bill. Won’t you lie 
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down on the sofa a little and rest ? 
Fancy, mamma, taking two journeys 
in three days!—it would kill you; 
and, ob, I do so hope it is nothing 
very bad. I have so longed to see 
you and Mr. Vincent’s sister. He 
told me all about her one evening. 
Is the gentleman ill? But do lie 
down and rest after all your fatigue. 
Mamma, don’t you think it would do 
Mrs. Vincent good!” 

“ We'll have a bit of dinner, pre- 
sently,” said Mrs. Tozer. “ Phoebe, 
go and fetch the wine. There is 
one thing in trouble, that it makes 
folks find out their real friends. It 
wouldn’t be to Lady. Western the 
minister would think of taking his 
mother. I ain’t saying anything, 
Tozer—nor Mr. Vincent needn’t 
think I am saying anything. If I 
speak my mind a bit I don’t bear 
malice. Pheebe’s a deal too feelin’, 
Mrs. Vincent—she’s overcome, that’s 
what she is-—and if I must speak 
the truth, it’s disappointing to see 
our pastor as we've all made sacri- 
fiees for, following after the un- 
godly. Lama mother myself,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Tozer, changing her seat, 
as her husband, followed by the in- 
dignant Vincent, went down-stairs, 
‘and I know a mother’s feelins: but 
after what I heard from Mrs. Pigeon, 
and how it’s going through all the 
connection in Carlingford “4 

Mrs. Vincent roused herself to 
listen. Her son’s cause was safe in 
her hands. 

Meantime, Vincent 
and impetuous down-stairs. “I will 
not. submit to any inquisition,” 
cried the young man. “J have 
done nothing I am ashamed of. If 
I dine with a friend, I will suffer no 
questioning on the subject. What 
do you mean? What right has 
any man in any connection to inter- 
fere with my actions? Why, you 
would not venture to attack your 
servant so! Am I the servant of 
this congregation? Am I their 
slave? Must I account to them for 
every accident of my life? No- 
body in the world has a right to 
make such a demand upon me.” 

“If a minister ain’t a servant, we 
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pays him his salary at the least, 
and expects him to please us,” said 
Tozer, sulkily. “If it weren’t for 
that, I don’t give a sixpence for the 
Dissenting connection. Them as 
likes to please themselves would be 
far better in a State Church, where 
it wouldn't disappoint nobody; not 
meaning to be hard on you as has 
given great satisfaction, them’s my 
views; but if the Chapel folks is a 
little particular, it’s no more nor a 
pastor’s duty to bear with them, 
and return a soft answer.. I don’t 
“say as I am dead again’ you, like the 
women,” added the butterman, soft- 
eening, “they’re jealous, that’s what 
they are; but I couldn’t find it in 
my heart, not for my own part, to 
be hard on a man as was led away 
after a beautifal creature like that. 
But there can’t no good come of it, 
Mr. Vincent; take my advice, sir, 
us have seen a deal of the world— 
there can’t no good come of it. A 
man as goes dining with Lady Wes- 
tern, and thinking as she means to 
make a friend of him, ain’t the man 
for Salem. We're different sort of 
folks, and we can’t go on together. 
Old Mr. Tufton will tell you just the 
same, as has gone through it all—- 
and that’s why I said both him and 
me had a deal to say to you, as are 
a young man and should take good 
advice.” 

It was well for Vincent that the 
worthy butterman was lengthy in 
his address. The sharp impression 
of resentment and indignation which 
possessed him calmed down under 
this outpouring of words. He be- 
thought himself of his dignity, his 
character. A squabble of self-de- 
fence, in which the sweet name of 
the lady of his dreams must be in- 
volved—an angry encounter of words 
about her, down here in this mean 
world to which the very thought of 
her was alien, wound up her young 
worshipper into supernatural self- 
restraint. He edged past the table 
in the back-parlour to the window, 
and stood there looking out with a 
suppressed fever in his veins, biting 
his lip, and bearing his lecture. On 
the whole, the best way, perhaps, 
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would have been to leave Oarling- 
ford at once, as another man would 
have done, and leave the Sunday 
to take care of itself. But though 
he groaned under his bonds, the 
young Nonconformist was instine- 
tively confined by them, and had 
the habits of a man trained in ne- 
cessary subjection to circumstances. 
He turned round abruptly when 
the butterman at last came to a 
pause. 

“T will write to one of my friends 
in Homerton,” he said, “if you will 
make an apulogy for me in the 
chapel. I daresay I could get Beecher 
to come down, who is a very clever 
fellow ; and as for the beginniog of 
that course of sermons——” 

He stopped short with a certain 
suppressed disgust. Good heavens! 
what mockery it seemed. Amid 
these agonies of life, a man over- 
whelined with deadly fear, hatred, 
and grief, might indeed pause to 
snatch a burning lesson, or appro- 
priate with trembling hands a con- 
solatory promise; but with the 
whole solemn future of his sister’s 
life hanging on a touch, with all 
the happiness and peace of his own 
involved in a feverish uncertainty, 
with dark unsuspected depths of 
injury and wretchedness opening 
at his feet-—to think of courses of 
sermons and elaborate preachiments, 
ineffectual words, and pretences of 
teaching! For the first time in the 
commotion of his soul, in the re- 
sentments and forebodings to which 
he gavgqgpo utterance, in the bitter 
convictiOh of uncertainty in every- 
thing which consumed his heart, 
a doubt of his own ability to teach 
came to Vincent’s mind. He stop- 
ped short with an intolerable pang 
of patience and self-disgust. 

“ And what of that, Mr. Vincent?” 
said Tozer. “I can’t say as I think 
ivil be well took to see a stranger 
in the pulpit after them intimations. 
I made it my business to send the 
notices out last night; and after 
saying everywhere as you were to 
begin a coorse, as I always advised, 
if you had took my advice, it ain’t 
a way to stop talk to put them 
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off now. Old Mr. Tufton, you know, 
he was a different man; it was 
experience as was his line; and | 
don’t mean to say nothing against 
experience,” said the worthy dea- 
con. “There ain’t much true god- 
liness, take my word, where there’s 
a shrinking from disclosin’ the state 
of your soul; but for keeping up a 
congregation there’s nothing I know 
on like a coorse—and a_ clever 
young man as has studied his sub- 
jects, and knows the manners of 
them old times, and can give a bit of 
a description as takes the interest, 
that’s what I'd set my heart on for 
Salem. There’s but three whole 
pews in the chapel as isn’t engaged,” 
said the butterman, with a soften- 
ing glance at the pastor; “ and the 
Misses Hemmings sent over this 
morning to say as they meant to 
come regular the time you was on 
the ‘Miracles; and but for this 
cackle of the women, as you'll soon 
get: over, there ain’t a thing as I can 
see to stop us filling up to the most 
influential chapel in the connection ; 
I mean in our parts.” 

The subdued swell of expecta- 
tion with which the ambitious but- 
terman concluded,- somehow made 
Vincent more tolerant even in his 
undiminished excitement. He gave 
a subdued groan over all this that 
was expected of him, but not 
without a little answering thrill 
in his own troubled and impatient 
heart. 

“Av week can’t make much dif- 
ference, if I am:ever to.do any 
good,” said the young man. “I 
must go now; but if you explain 
the matter for me, you will smooth 
the way. I will bring my mother 
and sister here,” Le went on, giving 
himself over for a moment to a 
little gleam. of comfort, “and every- 
thing will go on better. I am wor- 
ried and anxious’ now, ‘and don’t 
know what Il am: abont. Give me 
some paper; and I will write to 
Beecher. -You will like him. He 
isa good fellow, and preaches much 
better than I do,” added poor Vin- 
cent with a sigh, sitting ‘wearily 
down by the big table. He was 


subdued to his condition at that 
moment, and Tozer appreciated the 
momentary humbleness. 

“T am not the man to desert my 
minister when he’s in trouble,” said 
the brave butterman. ‘ Look you 
here, Mr. Vincent; don’t fret your- 
self about it. I'll take it in hand ; 
and I'd like to see the man in 
Salem as would say to the contrary 
again? me and the pastor both. 
Make your mind easy; I'll manage 
‘em. <As for the women,” said 
Tozer, scratching his head, “I 
don’t pretend not to be equal 
to that; bat my missis is as 
reasonable as most, and Phebe, 
she'll stand up for you, whatever 
you do, If you'll] take my advice, 
and be a bit prudent, and don’t go 
after no more vanities, things ain’t 
so far wrong but a week or two 
will make them right.” 

With this consolatory assurance 
Vincent began to write his letter. 
Before he had concluded it, the maid 
came to lay the cloth for dinner, 
thrusting him into a corner, where 
he accomplished his writing pain- 
fully on his knee with his ink on 
the window:sill, a position in which 
Phoebe found him when she ven- 
tured down-stairs. It was she who 
took his letter from him, and ran 
with it to the shop to despatch it at 
once; and Phcebe came back to 
tell him that Mrs. Vincent was rest- 
ing, and that it was so pleasant to 
see him back again after such a 
time. ‘I never expected you would 
have any patience for us when I 
saw you knew Lady Western 80 
well. Oh, she is so sweetly pretty ! 
and if I were’a gentleman, J know I 
should fall deep in love with her,” 
said Phoebe, with a sidelong. glance, 
and not without hopes of calling 
forth a disclaimer from the minis- 
ter; but the poor minister, jammed 
up in the corner, whence it was 
now necessary to extricate his chair 
preparatory to sitting down to a 
family dinner with the Tozers, was 
as usual unequal to the occasion, 
and had nothing to say. Pheaebe’s 
chair was by the minister’s side 
during that substantial meal; and 
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the large fire which burned’ behind 
Mrs. Tozer at the head of the table, 
and the steaming viands on the 
hospitable board, and the prevail- 
ing atmosphere of cheese and bacon 
which entered when the door was 
opened, made even Mrs. Vincent pale 
and flush a little in the heroic pa- 
tience and friendliness with which 
she bent all her powers to secure 
the support of these adherents to 
her son. “I could have wished, 
Arthur, they were a little more re- 
fined,” she said, faintly, when the 
dinner was over, and they were at 
Jast on their way to the train; “ but 
I am sure they are very genuine, 
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my dear; and one good friend is 
often everything to a pastor; and 
I am so glad we went at such a 
time.” So glad! The young Non- 
conformist heaved a tempestuous 
sigh, and turned away not without 
a reflection upon the _ superficial 
emotions of women who at such a 
time could be glad. Bat Mrs. Vin- 
cent, for her part, with a fatigue 
and sickness of heart which she 
concealed from herself as much as 
she could, let down her veil, and 
cried quietly behind it. Perhaps 
her share of the day’s exhaustion 
had not been the mildest or least 
hard. 


CHAPTER XVL 


The journey was troublesome and 
tedious, involving a change from 
one railway to another, and a trou- 
bled glimpse into the- most noisy 
streets of London by the way. Vin- 
cent had left his mother, as he 
thought, safe in the cab which carried 
them to the second railway station, 
and was disposing of the little lag- 
gage they had with them, that he 
“might not require to leave her again, 
when he heard an anxious voice 
calling him, and found her close be- 
hind him, afloat in the bustle and 
confusion of the crowd, dreadfully 
agitated and helpless, calling upon 
her Arthur with impatient accents 
of distress. His annoyance to find 
her there increased her confusion and 
trembling. “Arthur,” she gasped 
out, “I saw him—I saw him—not 
a minute ago—in a cab—with some 
ladies ; oh, my dear, run after him. 
That was the way he went. Arthur, 
Arthur, why don’t you go? Never 
mind me~—I can take care of myself.” 

“ Who was it—how did he go? 
—why didn’t you stop him, mo- 
ther ?” cried the young man, rush- 
ing. back to the spot she had left. 
Nothing was to be seen there but 
the usual attendant group of railway 
porters, aud the alarmed cabman 
who had been keeping his eye on 
Mrs. Vincent. The poor widow 


gasped as she gazed and saw no 


traces of the enemy who had eluded 
them. 

“Oh, Arthur, my dear boy, I 
thought, in such a case, ig ought 
to be a man to speak to him,” 
faltered Mrs. Vincent. “ He went 
that way—that way, look!—in a 
cab, with somebody in a blue veil.” 

Vincent rushed away in the direc- 
tion she indicated, at a pace which 
he was totally unused to, and of 
course quite unable to keep up beyond 
the first heat ; but few things could 
be more hopeless than to dash into 
the whirl of vehicles in the crowded 
current of the New Road, with any 
vain hope of identifying one which 
had ten minutes’ start, and no more 
distinctive mark of identity than 
the spectrum of a blue veil. He 
rushed back again, angry with him- 
self for losing breath in so vain an 
attempt, just in time to place his 
mother in a carriage and jump in 
beside her before the train started. 
Mrs. Vincent’s anxiety, her questions 
which he could not hear, her doubts 
whether it might not have been 
best to have missed the train and 
followed Mr. Fordham, aggravated 
the much-tried patience of her son 
beyond endurance. They. set off 
upon their sad journey with a de- 
gree of injured feeling on both sides, 
such as often gives a miserable com- 
plication to a mutual anxiety. But 
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the mother, wounded and timid, feel- 
ing more than ever the difference be- 
tween the boy who was all her own 
and the man who had thoughts and 
impulses of which she knew nothing, 
was naturally the first to recover 
and to make wistful overtures of 
ace. 

“ Well, Arthur,” she said, after a 
while, leaning forward to him, her 
mild voice making a gentle murmur 
through the din of the journey, 
. “though it was very foolish of me 
not to speak to him when I saw him, 
still, dear, he is gone and out of the 
way; that is a great comfort—we 
will never, never let him come near 
Susan again. That is just what I 
was afraid of; I have been saying 
to myself all day, * What if he should 
go to Lonsdale too, and deny it all?’ 
but Providence, you see, dear, has 
ordered it for us, and now he shall 
never come near my poor child 
again.” 

“Do you think he has been to 
Lonsdale ?” asked Vincent. 

“My poor Susan!” said his sim- 
ple mother, “she will be happier 
than ever when we come to her 
with this dreadful news. Yes; I 
suppose he must have been seeing 
her, Arthur—and I am glad it has 
happened while I was away, and 
before we knew; and now he is 
gone,” said the widow, looking out 
of the carriage with a sigh of relief, 
as if she could still see the road by 
which he had disappeared— “ now 
he is gone, there will be no need 
for any dreadful strife or arguments. 
God always arranges things fur us 
so much better than we can arrange 
them for ourselves. Fancy if he 
had come to-morrow to tear her 
dear heart to pieces!——Oh, Arthur, 
I am very thankful! There will 
be nothing to do now but to think 
best how to break it to her. He had 
ladies with him; it is dreadful to 
think of such villany. Ob, Arthur, 
do you imagine it could be his wife? 
—~and somebody in a blue veil.” 

“ A blue veil!”—-Mrs. Hilyard’s 
message suddenly occurred to Vin- 
cent’s mind, with its special men- 
tion of that article of disguise. “If 
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this man is the man we suppose, he 
has accomplished one of his wishes,” 
said the minister, slowly; “and she 
will kill him as sure as he lives.” 

“ Who will kill him ?—Tf hope no- 
thing has occurred about your friend’s 
child to agitate my Susan,” said his 
mother. ‘ It was all the kindness of 
your heart, my dear boy; but it was 
very imprudent of you to let Sasan’s 
name be connected with anybody of 
doubtful character. Oh, Artbur, 
dear, we have both been very im- 
prudent !—-you have so much of my 
quick temper. It was a punishment 
to me to see how impatient you 
were to-day; but Susan takes af- 
ter your dear father. Oh, my own 
boy, pray! pray for her, that her 
heart may not be broken by this 
dreadful news.” 

And Mrs. Vincent leant back in 
her corner, and once more put down 
her veil. Pray !—who was he to 
pray for? Susan, forlorn and in- 
nocent, disappointed in her first 
love, but unbarmed by any worldly 
soil or evil passion ?’—-or the other 
sufferers invulved in more deadly 
sort, himself palpitating with fever- 
ish impulses, broken loose from all 
his peaceful youthful moorings, 
burning with discontents and as- 
pirations, not spiritual, but of the 
world? Vincent prayed none as he 
asked himself that bitter question. 
He drew back in his seat opposite his 
mother, and pondered in his heart 
the wonderful difference between 
the objects of compassion to whom 
the world gives ready tears, and 
those of whom the world knows 
and suspects nothing. Susan! he 
could see her mother weeping over 
her in her white and tender inno- 
cence. What if, perhaps, she broke 
her child’s heart? the shock would 
only send the girl with more cling- 
ing devotion to the feet of the great 
Father; but as for himself, all 
astray from duty and sober life, 
devoured with a consuming fancy, 
loathing the way and the work to 
which he had been trained to be- 
lieve that Father had called him— 
who thought of weeping ?—~or for 
Her, whom his alarmed imagination 
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could not but follow, going forth 
remorseless and silent to fulfil her 
promise, and kill the man who had 
wronged her? Oh, the cheat of 
tears!—fulling sweet over the young 
sufferers; whom sorrow  blessed— 
drying up from the horrible com- 
plex pathways where other souls, in 
undisclosed anguish, went farther and 
farther from God ! 

With such thoughts the mother 
and son hurried on upon their dark- 
ling journey. It was the middle of 
the night when they arrived in 
Lonsdale—a night starless, but 
piercing with cold. They were the 
only passengers who got out at 
the little station, where two or 
three lamps glared wildly on the 
night, and two pale porters made 
a faint bustle to forward the long 
convoy of carriages upon its way. 
One of these men looked anxiously 
at the widow, as if with the sudden 
impulse of asking a question, or 
communicating some news, but 
was called off by his superior before 
he could speak. Vincent uncon- 
sciously observed the look, and was 
surprised and even alarmed by it, 
without knowing why. It returned 
to his mind, as he gave his mother 
his arm to walk the remaining dis- 
tance home. Why did the man put 
on that face of curiosity and won- 
der? But, to be sure, to see the 
mild widow arrive in this unex- 
pected way in the middle of the icy 
January night, must have been sur- 
prising enough to any one who 
knew her and her gentle decorous 
life. He tried to think no more of 
it, as they set out upon the windy 
road, where a few sparely-scattered 
lamps blinked wildly, and made the 
surrounding darkness all the darker. 
The station was half a mile from 
the town, and Mrs. Vincent’s cot- 
tage was on the other side of Lons- 
dale, across the river, which stole 
sighing and gleaming through the 
heart of the little place. Somehow 
the sudden black shine of that 
water as they caught it, crossing 
the bridge, brought a shiver and 
flash of wild imagination to the 
mind of the Nonconformist. He 
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thought of suicides, wurders, ghastly 
concealment, and misery; and again 
the face of the porter returned upon 
him. What if something had hap- 
pened while the watchfal mother 
had been out of the way? The 
wind came sighing round the cor- 
ners with an ineffectual gasp, as if 
it too had some warning, some mes- 
sage to deliver. Instinctively he 
drew his mother’s arm closer, and 
hurried her on. Suggestions of 
horrible unthought-of evil seemed 
lurking everywhere in the noiseless 
blackness of the night. 

Mrs. Vincent shivered too, but it 
was with cold and natural ‘agitation. 
In her heart she was patting ten- 
der words together, framing tender 
phrases — consulting with herself 
how she was to look, and how to 
speak. Already she could see the 
half-awakened girl, starting up all 
glowing and sweet from her safe 
rest, unforeboding of evil; and the 
widow compostd her face under the 
shadow of her veil, and sent back 
with an effort the unshed tears 
from her eyes, that Susan might not 
see any traces in her face, till she had 
“prepared her” a little for that 
dreadful, inevitable blow. 

The cottage was all dark, as was 
natural—doubly dark to-night, for 
there was no light in the skies, and 
the wind had extinguished the lamp 
which stood nearest, and on ordi- 
nary occasions threw a doubtful 
flicker on the little house. ‘“ Sasan 
will soon hear us, she is such a light 
sleeper,” said Mrs. Vincent. “Ring 
the bell, Arthur. I don’t like using 
the knocker,. to disturb the neigh- 
bours. Everybody would think it 
so surprising to hear a noise in the 
middle of the night from our house. 
There—wait a moment. That was a 
very loud ring; Susan must be sleep- 
ing very soundly if that does not 
wake her up.” 

There was a little pause; not a 
sound, except the tinkling of the 
bell, which they could hear inside 
as the peal gradually subsided, was 
in the air; breathless silence, dark- 
ness, cold, an inhuman preternatural 
chill and watchfulness, no welcome 
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sound of awakening sleepers, only 
their own dark shadows in the dark- 
ness, listening like all the hushed 
surrounding world at that closed 
door. 

“Poor dear! Oh, Arthur, it is 
dreadful to come and break her 
sleep,” sighed Mrs. Vincent, whose 
strain of suspense and expectation 
heightened the effect of the cold: 
‘when will she sleep as sound agein? 
Give another ring, dear. How ter- 
ribly dark and quiet it is! Ring 
again, again, Arthur!—dear, dear 
me, to think of Susan in such a 
sound sleep! —and generally she 
starts at any noise. It is to give her 
strength to bear what is coming, 
poor child, poor child!” 

The bell seemed to echo out into 
the silent road, it pealed so clearly 
and loudly through the shut-up 
house, but not another sound dis- 
turbed the air without or within. 
Mrs. Vincent began to grow restless 
and alarmed. She went out into 
the road, and gazed up at the closed 
windows; her very teeth chattered 
with anxiety and cold. 

“Tt is very odd she does not 
wake,” said the widow; “she must 
be rousing now, surely. Arthur, 
don’t look as if we had bad news. 
Try to command your countenance, 
dear. Hush, don’t you hear them 
stirring? Now, Arthur, Arthur, oh 
remember not to look so dreadful 
as you did in Carlingford! I am 
sure I hear her coming down-stairs. 
Hark, what is it? Ring again, Ar- 
thur—again!” 

The words broke confused and 
half-articulate from her lips; a 
vague dread took possession of her, 
as of her son. For his part he rang 
the bell wildly without pausing, 
and applied the knocker to the 
echoing door with a sound which 
seemed to reverberate back and 
back through the darkness, It 
was not the sleep of youth Vincent 
thought of, as, without a word to 
say, he thundered his summons on 
the cottage door. He was not him- 
self aware what he was afraid of; 
bat in his eyes he saw the porter’s 
alarmed and curious look, and felt 
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the ominous silence thrilling with 
loud clangour of his own vain appeals 
through the deserted house. 

At length a sound—the mother 
and son both rushed speechless to- 
wards the side-window, from which 
it came. The window creaked slow- 
ly open, and a head, which was 
not Susan’s, looked cautiously out. 
“Who is there?” cried a strange 
voice: “it’s some mistake. This is 
Mrs. Vincent’s, this is, and nobody’s 
at home. If you don’t go away I'll 
spring the rattle, and call thieves, 
thieves—Fire! What do you mean 
coming rousing folks like this in the 
dead of night ?” 

“Oh! Williams, are you there? 
Thank God!—then all is well,” said 
Mrs. Vincent, clasping her hands. 
“It’s me—you need not be afraid— 
me and my son: don’t disturb Miss 
Susan, since she has not heard us— 
but come down, and let us in ;—don’t 


disturb my daughter. It is me—don’t . 


you know my voice ?” 

“Good Lord!” cried the speaker 
at the window; then in a different 
tone, “I’m coming, ma’am—I’m 
coming.” Instinctively, without 
knowing why, Vincent drew his mo- 
ther’s arm within his own, and held 
her fast. Instinctively the widow 
clung to him, and kept herself erect 
by his arm. They did not say a 
word—no advices now about com- 
posing his countenance. Mrs, Vin- 
cent’s face was ghastly, had there 
been any light to see it. She went 
sheer forward when the door was 
open, as though neither her eyes 
nor person were susceptible of any 
other motion. An inexpressible air 
of desolation upon the cottage par- 
lour, where everything looked far 
too trim and orderly for recent do- 
mestic occupation, brought to a 
climax all the fanciful suggestions 
which had been tormenting Vincent. 
He called out his sister’s name in an 
involuntary outburst of dread and 
excitement, “Susan! Susan!” The 
words pealed into the midnight 
echoes—but there was no Susan to 
answer to the call. 

“Tt is God that keeps her asleep 
to keep her happy,” said his mother, 
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with her white lips. She dropped 
from his arm upon the sofa in a 
dreadful pause of determination, 
facing them with wide-open eyes— 
daring them to undeceive her—re- 
solute not to hear the terrible truth, 
which already in her heart she knew. 
“ Susan is asleep, asleep!” she cried, 
in a terrible idiocy of despair, always 
facing the frightened woman before 
her with those eyes which knew 
better, but would not be undeceived, 
The shivering midnight, the mother’s 
dreadful looks, the sudden waking to 
all this fright and wonder, were too 
much for the terrified guardian of the 
house. She fell on her knees at the 
widow’s feet. 

“Oh, Lord! Miss Susan’s gone! 
I'd have kep’ her if I had been 
here. I'd have said her mamma 
woul! never send no gentleman 
but Mr. Arthur to fetch her away. 
But she’s gone. Good Lord! it’s 
killed my missis—I knew it would 
kill my missis. Oh, good Lord! 
good Lord! Ran for a doctor, Mr. 
Arthur; ifthe missis is gone, what 
shall we do ?” 

Vincent threw the frightened 
creature off with a savage careless- 
ness of which he was quite uncon- 
scious, and raised his mother in his 
arms. She had fallen back in a 
dreary momentary fit which was 
not fainting—her eyes fluttering 
under their half-closed lids, her lips 
moving with sounds that did not 
come. The shock had struck her 
as such shocks strike the mortal 
frame when it grows old. When 
sound burst at last from the mov- 
ing lips, it was in a babble that 
mocked all her efforts to speak. 
But she was not unconscious of the 
sudden misery. Her eyes wandered 
about, taking in everything around 
her, and at last fixed upon a letter 
lying balf-open on Sasan’s work- 
table, almost. the only token of dis- 
order or agitation in the trim little 
room. ‘The first sign of revival she 
showed was pointing at it with 
a doubtful but impatient gesture. 
Before she could make them under- 
stand what she meant, that “ quick 
temper” of which Mrs. Vincent 
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accused herself blazed up in the 
widow's eyes. She raised herself 
erect out of her son’s arms, and 
seized the paper. It was Vincent's 
letter to his sister, written from 
London after he had failed in his 
inquiries about Mr..Fordbam, In 
the light of this dreadful midnight 
the young man himself perceived 
how alarming and peremptory 
were its bright injunctions. ‘ Don’t 
write to Mr. Fordham again till m 
mother’s return; probably I shall 
bring her home; we have some- 
thing to say to you on this subject, 
and in the mean time be sure you do 
as I tell you.” Mrs. Vincent gradu- 
ally recovered herself as she read 
this; she said it over under ‘her 
breath, getting back the use of her 
speech. There was not much expla- 
nation in it, yet it seemed to take 
the place, in the mother’s confused 
faculties, of an apology for Susan. 
“She was frightened,’ said Mrs. 
Vincent, slowly, with strange twit- 
ches about her lips—“she was 
frightened.” That was all her mind. 
could take in at once. Afterwards, 
minute by minute, she raised her- 
self up, and came to self-command 
and composure. Only as she recov- 
ered did the truth reveal itself clear- 
ly even to Vincent, who, after the 
first shock, had been occupied en- 
tirely by his mother. The young 
man’s head throbbed and _tingled 
as if with blows. As she sat up 
and gazed at him with her own 
recovered looks, through the dim 
ice-cold atmosphere, lighted faintly 
with one candle, they both woke 
up to the reality of their position. 
The shock of the discovery was 
over—Susan was gone; but where, 
and with whom? There was still 
something to hope, if everything to 
fear. 

“She is gone to her aunt Alice,” 
said Mrs. Vincent, once more looking 
full in the eyes of the woman who 
had been left in charge of the house, 
and who stood shivering with cold 
and agitation, winding and unwind- 
ing round her a thin shaw! in which 
she had wrapped up her arms, “ She 
is gone to her aunt Alice—she 
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was frightened, and thought some- 
thing had happened. To-morrow 
we can go and bring her home.” 

“Oh, good Lord! No; she ain’t 
there,” cried the frightened witness, 
half inaudible with her chattering 
teeth. 

“Or to Mrs. Hastings at the 
farm. Susan knows what friends 
I can trust her to. Arthur, dear, 
let us go to bed. It’s nncomfort- 
able, but you won’t mind for one 
night,” said the widow, with a 
gasp, rising up and sitting down 

.again. She dared not trust herself 
to hear any explanation, yet all the 
time fixed with devouring eyes upon 
the face of the woman whom she 
would not suffer to speak. 

“* Mother, for Heaven’s sake let 
us understand it; let her speak— 
let us know. Where has Susan 
gone? Speak out; never mind in- 
terruptions. Whereis my sister?” 
cried Vincent, grasping the terrified 
woman by the arm. 

“ Oh Lord! If the missis wouldn’t 
look ‘at me like that! I ain’t to 
blame!” cried Williams, piteously. 
“Tt was the day afore yesterday 
as the ladies came. I come up to 
help Mary with the beds. There 
was the old lady as had on a brown 
bonnet, and the young miss in the 
blue veil 4 

Vincent uttered a sudden exclama- 
tion, and looked at his mother; but 
she would not meet his eyes—would 
not acknowledge any recognition of 
that fatal piece of gauze. She gaye 
a little gasp, sitting bolt upright, 
holding fast by the back of a chair, 
but kept her eyes steadily and sternly 
upon the woman’s face. 

“We tidied the best room for the 
lady, and Miss Susan’s little closet ; 
and Mary had out the best shezts, for 
she says % 

“ Mary—where’s Mary ?” 
Mrs, Vincent, suddenly. 

‘*] know no more nor a babe,” 
cried Williams, wringing her hands. 
“She’s along with Miss Susan— 
wherever that may be—and the one 
‘in the blue veil.” 

“ Go on, go on!” cried Vincent. 

But his mother did not echo his 
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cry. Her strained hand fell upon 
her lap with a certain relaxation 
and relief; her gaze grew less rigid; 
incomprehensible moisture came to 
her eyes. ‘Ob, Arthur, there’s 
comfort in it!” said Mrs. Vincent, 
looking like herself again. ‘ She’s 
taken Mary, God bless her! she’s 
known what she was doing. Now 
I’m more easy; Williams, yoh can 
sit down and tell us the rest.” 

“Go on!” cried Vincent, fiercely. 
“Good heavens! what good can a 
blundering country girl do here ?—go 
on.” 

The women thought otherwise ; 
they exchanged looks of sympathy 
and thankfulness; they excited the 
impatient young man beside them, 
who thought he knew the world, 
into the wildest exasperation by 
that pause of theirs. His mother 
even loosed her bonnet off her ach- 
ing head, and ventured to lean back 
under the influence of that vision- 
ary consolation ; while Vincent, ag- 
gravated to the intolerable pitch, 
sprang up, and once more seizing 
Williams by the arm, shook her un- 
awares in the violence of his anxiety. 
“* Answer me,” cried the young man ; 
“you tell us everything but the - 
most important of all. Beside this 
girl—and Mary—who was with my 
sister when she went away ?” 

“Oh Lord! you shake the breath 
out of me, Mr. Arthur—you do,” 
cried the woman. ‘“ Who? why, 
who should it be, to be sure, but 
lim as: had the -best right after 
yourself to take Miss Susan to her 
mamma? You've crossed her on 
the road, poor dear,” said the ad- 
herent of the house, wringing her 
hands; “ but she was going to her 
ma—that’s where she was going. 
Mr. Arthur's letter gave her a turn; 
and then, to be sure, when Mr. Ford- 
ham came, the very first thing he 
thought upon was to take her to her 
mamma,” 

Vincent groaned aloud. In _ his 
first impulse of fury he seized his 
hat and rushed to the door to pur- 
sue them anyhow, by any means. 
Then, remembering how vain was 
the attempt, came back again, dashed 
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down the hat he had put on, and 
seized upon the railway book in his 
pocket, to see when he could start 
upon that desperate mission, Min- 
ister as he was, a muttered curse 
ground through his teetl—-villain! 
coward! destroyer!—curse him! His 
passion was broken in the strangest 
way by the composed sounds of his 
mother’s voice. 

“It was very natural,” she said, 
with dry tones, taking time to form 
the words as if they choked her; 
“and of course, as you say, Wil- 
liams, Mr. Fordham had the best 
right. He will take her to his 
mother’s—or—or leave her in my 
son’s rooms in Carlingford; and as 
she has Mary with her—Arthur,” 
continued his mother, fixing a 
warning emphatic look upon him 
as he raised his astonished eyes 
to her face, “you know that is 
quite right: after you—Mr. Ford- 
ham is—the only person—that could 
have taken care of her in her jour- 
ney. There; | am satisfied. Perhaps, 
Williams, you had better go to bed. 
My son and I have something to talk 
of, now I feel myself.” 

“T’'ll go light the fire, and get a 
cup of tea—oh Lord! what Miss 
Susan would say if she knew you 
were here, and had got such a 
fright!” cried the old servant; 
‘‘ but now you are composed, there’s 
nothing as’ll do you good like a cup 
of tea.” 

“Thank you—yes; make it strong, 
and Mr. Arthur will have seme too,” 
said the widow; “ and take care the 
kettle is boiling; and then, Wil- 
liams, you must not mind us, but go 
to bed.” 

Vincent threw down his book, 
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and stared at her with something of 
that impatience and half-contempt 
which had before moved him. “If 
the world were breaking up, I sup- 
pose women could still drink tea!” 
he said, bitterly. 

“Oh, Arthur, my dear boy,” cried 
his mother, “ don’t you see we must 
put the best face on itnow? Every- 
body must not know that Susan has 
been carried away by a—— O God, 
forgive me! don’t Jet me curse him, 
Arthor. Let us get away from 
Lonsdale, dear, before we say any- 
thing. Words will do no good. Oh, 
my dear boy, till we know better, 
Mr. Fordham is Susan’s betrothed 
husband, and he has gone to take 
care of her to Carlingford. Hush 
—don’t say any more. I am going 
to compose myself, Arthur, for my 
child’s sake,” cried the mother, with 
asmile of anguish, looking into her 
son’s face. How did she drive 
those tears back out of her patient 
eyes? How did she endure to 
talk to the old servant about 
what was to be done to-morrow— 
and how the sick lady was next 
dvor—till the excited and shivering 
attendant could be despatched up- 
stairs and got out a@f the way? 
Woman’s weaker nature, that could 
mingle the common with the great ; 
or woman’s strength, that could en- 
dure all things—which was it? The 
young man, sitting by in a sullen, 
intolerable suspense, waiting till it 
was practicable to rush away 
through the creeping gloom of night 
after the fugitives, could no more 
understand these phenomena of 
love and woe, than he could trans- 
late the distant mysteries of the 
spheres, 


GHAPTER XVII. 


Early morning, but black as mid- 
night; bitter cold, if bitterer cold 
could be, than that to which tney 
entered when they first came to the 
deserted house; the little }arlour, 
ob, so woefully trim and tidy, with 
the fire laid ready for lightiog, 
which even the mother, anxious 





about her son, had not had the heart 
to light; the candle on the table 
between them lighting dimly this 
speechless interval; some shawls 


laid ready to take with them when 
they went back again to the earliest 
train; Mrs. Vincent sitting by with 
her bonnet on, and its veil droop- 
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ing half. over her pale face, some- 
times rousing up to cast hidden 
looks of anxiety at her son, some- 
times painfully saying something 
with a vain effort at smiling—what 
o'clock was it? when did he think 
they could reach town ?—little in- 
effectual attempts at the common 
intercourse which seemed somehow 
to deepen the dreadful silence, the 
shivering cold, the utter desola- 
tion of the scene. Such a night! 
—its minutes were hours as_ they 
stole by noiscless in murderous 
length and tedium—and the climax 
of its misery was in the little start 
with which” Mrs. Vincent now and 
then woke up out of her own thoughts 
to make that pitiful effort to talk to 
her son. 

They were sitting thus, waiting, 
not even venturing to look at each 
other, when a sudden sound startled 
them. Nothing more than a footstep 
outside approaching softly. “A foot- 
step—surely two steps. They could 
hear them far off in this wonderful 
stillness, making steady progress 
near—nearer. Mrs. Vincent rose 
up, stretching her little figure into a 
preternatural hysteric semblance of 
height. Wo was it? Two people 
—surely women—-and what women 
could be abroad at such an hour? 
One lighter, one heavier, irregular 
as female steps are, coming this 
way—this way! Her heart flatter- 
ed in the widow’s ears with a sound 
that all but obliterated those steps 
which still kept advancing. Hark, 
sudden silence! a pause—then, oh 
merciful heaven, could it be true? a 
tinkle at the bell—a summons at the 
closed door. 

Mrs. Vincent had flown forth 
with open arms—with eyes blind- 
ed. The poog soul thought nothing 
less than that it was her child re- 
turned. They carried her back 
speechless, in a disappointment too 
cruel and bitter to have expression. 
Two women—one sober, sleepy, 
nervous, and full of trouble, un- 
known to either mother or son— 
the other with a certain dreadful in- 
spiration in her dark face, and eyes 
that gleamed out of it as if they 
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had concentrated into them all the 
blackness of the night. 

“You are going back, and so am 
J,” Mrs. Hilyard said. “I came to 
say a word to you before I go away. 
If I have been anyhow the cause, 
forgive me. God knows, of al! things 
in the world the last I dreamt of 
was to injore this good woman or 
invade her innocent house. Do 
you know where they have gone? 
—did she leave any letters ?—Tell 
me. She shall be precious to me as 
my own, if I find them out.” 

Mrs. Vincent freed herself from her 
Son’s arms, and got up with her 
blanched face. “My daughter— 
fullowed me—to Carlingford,” she 
said, in broken words, with a deter- 
mination which sat almost awful on 
her weakness. ‘“ We have had the 
great misfortune—to cross each other 
—on the way. I am going—after 
her—direct!y. I am not afraid—of 
my Susan. She is all safe in my 
son’s house,” 

The others exchanged alarmed 
looks, as they might have done had 
a child suddenly assumed the as- 
pect of a leader. She who could 
scarcely steady her trembling limbs 
to stand upright, faced their looks 


with a dumb denial of her own 
anguish. “It is—very unfortunate 


—but I am not anxious,” she said, 
slowly, with a ghastly smile. TIu- 
man nature could do no more. She 
sank down again on her seat, but 


still faced them—absolute in her 
self-restPaint, rejecting pity. Not 


even tears should full upon Susan’s 
sweet name—not while her mo- 
ther lived to defend it in life and 
death, 

The Carlingford needlewoman 
stood opposite her, gazing with eyes 
that went beyond that figure, and 
yet dwelt upon it, at so wonderfal 
a spectacle, Many a terrible secret 
of life unknown to the minister’s 
gentle mother -throbbed in her 
heart; but she stood in a pause of 
wonder before that weaker woman. 
The sight of her stayed the pas- 
sionate current for a moment, and 
brought the desperate woman to 
a pause. Then she turned to the 
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young map, who stood speechless by 
his mother’s side— 

“You are a priest, and yet you 
do not curse,” she said. “Is God 
as careless of a curse as of a bless- 
ing? She thinks He will save the 
Innocents yet. She does not know 
that He stands by like a man, and 


sees them murdered, and _ shines 
and rains all the same. God! No 
—He never _ interferes. Good- 


bye,” she added, suddeuly, holding 
out to him the thin hand upon 
which, even in that dreadful mo- 
ment, his eye still caught the traces 
of her work, the scars of the needle, 
and stains of the coarse colour, “If 
you ever see me again I shall he a 
famous woman, Mr. Vincent. You 
-will have a little of the traits of my 
glory,.and be able to furnish de- 
tails of my latter days. This good 
Miss Smith here will tell you of 
the life it was before; but if I should 
make a distinguished end after 
all, come to see me then — never 
miod where. I speak madly, to be 
sure, but you don’t understand me. 
There— not a word. You preach 
very well, but I am beyond preach- 
ing now—Gvod-bye.” 

“No,” said Vincent, clutching 
her hand— “never, if you go with 
that horrible intention in your eyes; 
I will say m farewell to such an 
errand as thia.” 

The eyes in their blank brightness 
paused at him for a mameot before 
they passed to the vacant air on 
which they were always fixed — 
paused with a certain glance of 
troubled amusement, the lightning 
of former days. “You flatter me,” 
she said, steadily, with the old 
habitual movement of her mouth. 
“It is years since anybody has 
taken the trouble to read any 
intention in my eyes. Bat don’t 
ou understand yet that a woman’s 
intention is the last thing she is 
likely to perform in this world? 
We do have meanings now and 
then, we poor creatares, but they 
seldom come to mach. Good-bye, 
good-bye !” 

“You cannot look at me,” said 
Vincent, with a conscious  inco- 
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herence, reason or argument being 
out of the qnestion, “ What is it you 
eee behind there? Where are you 
looking with those dreadful eyes?” 
She brought her eyes back as he 
spoke, with an evident effort, to fix 
them upon his face. “I once re- 
marked upon your high-breeding,” 
said the strange woman. “A prince 
could not have shown finer maoners 
than you did in Carlingford, Mr. 
Vincent. Don’t disappoint me now. 
If I see ghosts behind you, what 
then? Most people that have lived 
long enough, come to see ghosts 
before they die. But this is not 
exactly the time for conversation, 
however interesting it may be. If 
you and I ever see each other again, 
things will have happened before 
then; you too, perbaps, may have 
found the ghosts out. I appoint 
you +o edme to see me after you 
have come to life again, in the next 


world. Goodnight. I don’t for- 
get that you gave me your blessi 
when we parted last.” 9 


She was turning away when Mrs. 
Vincent rose, steadying herself by 
the chair, and put a timid hand 
upon the stranger's arm. “I don’t 
know who you are,” said the widow ; 
“it is all a strange jamble; bat I 
am an older woman than you, and 
a—a mioister's wife. You have 
something on your mind. My son 
is frightened you will do something 
—I cannot tell what. You are 
much cleverer than I am, but I am, 
as I say, an older woman, and a—a 
minister’s wife. I am not — afraid 
of anything, Yes! I know God 
does not always save the Innocents, 
as you say—but He knows why, 
though we don’t. Will you go with 
me? If you have gone astray when 
you were young,” said the mild 
woman, raising up her little figure 
with an ineffable simplicity, “I 
will never ask avy questions, and 
it will not matter—for everybody 
I care for knows me. The dread- 
fal things you think of will aot 
happen if we go together. I was 
a minister’s wife thirty years. I 
koow .human natare and God's 
goodness. Come with me.” 
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“Mother, mother! what are you 
saying?” cried Vincent, who had 
all the time been making vain at- 
tempts to interrupt this extraordin- 
ary speech. Mrs. Hilyard put him 
away with a quick gesture. She 
took hold of the widow’s hand with 
that firm, supporting, compelling 
ressure under which, the day be- 
ore, Mrs. Vincent had yielded up 
all her secrets. She turned her eyes 
out of vacancy to the little pale 
woman who offered her this pro- 
tection. A sudden mist surprised 
those gleaming eyes —a sudden thrill 
ran through the thin, slight, iron 
figure, upon which fatigue and ex- 
citement seemed to make no impres- 
sion. The rock was stricken at last. 

“No—no,” she sighed, with a 
voice that trembled. “ No—no! 
the lamb and the lion do not go 
together yet in this poor ‘world. 
No—ne—no. I wonder what tears 
have to do in my eyes; ab, God in 
the skies! if you ever do miracles, 
do one for this woman, and save 
her child! Praying and crying are 
strange fancies for me—I must go 
away; but first,” she said, still hold- 
ing Mrs. Vincent fast —‘‘a woman 
is but a woman after all—if it is 
more honourable to be a wicked 
man’s wife than to have gone astray, 
as you call it, then there is no one 
in the world who can breathe sus- 
picion upon me. Ask this other 
good .woman here, who knows all 


about me, but fears me, like you.. 


Fears me! What do you suppose 
there can be to fear, Mr. Vincent, 
ou who are a seholar, and know 
Better than these soft women,” said 
Mrs. Hilyard, suddenly dropping the 
widow’s hand, and turning round 
upon the young minister, with an 
instant throwing off of all emotion, 
which had the strangest horrifying 
effect upon the little agitated com- 
pany, “in a womaa who was born 
to the name of Rachel Russell, the 
model English wife? Will the world 
ever believe harm, do you imagine, 
of such a name? I will take re- 
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Bat we go 
different ways, and have different 
ends to accomplish,” she continued, 
with a sudden retorning gleam of the 
subdued horror—“Good night — 
good night 


fuge in my ancestress. 


“Oh, stop her, Arthur — stop 
her!—Susan will be at Carling- 
ford when we get there; Susan 
will go nowhere else but to her 
mother,” cried Mrs. Vincent, as the 
door closed on the nocturnal vi- 
sitors—*I am as sure —as sure—! 
Oh, my dear, do you think I can 
have any doubt of my own child? 
As for Susan going astray—or being 
carried off—or falling into wicked- 
ness — Arthur!” said his mother, 
putting back her veil from her pale 
face, “now I have got over this 
dreadful night, I know better — no- 
body must breathe such a thing to 
me. ‘Tell ber so, dear —tell her so! 
—call her back—they will be at Car- 
lingford when we get there!” 

Vincent drew his mother’s arm 
through his own, and led her ont 
into the darkness, which was morn- 
ing and no longer night. “A few 
hours longer and we shall see,” he 
said, with a hard-drawn breath. 
Into that darkness Mrs. Hilyard and 
her companion had _ disappeared. 
There was another line of railway 
within a little distan® of Lonsdale, 
but Vincent was at pains not to see 
his fellow-travellers as he placed his 
mother once more in a carriage, and 
once more caught the eye of the 
man whose curious look had startled 
him. When the grey morning be- 
gan to dawn, it revealed two ashen 
faces, equally speechless and ab- 
sorbed with thoughts which neither 
dared .communicate to the other. 
They did not even look at each 
other, as the merciful noise and 
motion wrapped them in that little 
separate sphere of being. One 
possibility and no more kept a 
certain coherence’ in both their 
thoughts, otherwise lost in wild 
chaos— horrible suspense—an un- 
certainty worse than death. 
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OUR ANNUAL DEFIciITs..! 


“Tr thundered on the Left in a 
clear sky,” was a phenomenon 
which Virgil held to be as propi- 
tious as it was unusual, Of late 
we have beheld a similar pheno- 
menon in the House of Commons; 
and the omens are full of good 
augury for the party which have so 
long battled ably, and at length 
successfully, on behalf of the Con- 
stitution. No storms of party have 
this season disturbed the political 
sky. The great grief which oversha- 
dows the Throne places a restraint 
upon all parties—a_ restraint far 
greater than the public at large 
realise. The great “ political lull,” 
too, continues, and has even deepen- 
ed. The debates of the present ses- 
sion, therefore, have been absolutely 
unparalleled for the absence of party 
spirit and party contests. The 
work of criticism — the check upon 
Ministerial blundering, and the ex- 
posure of the financial difficulties 
which, thanks to three years of a 
Liberal Government, now beset the 
country — must go on: but the 
thunderings have all been in a 
clear sky, and no party division has 
even given room for calumny to 
impute to selfish ambition the tell- 
ing exposures of ministerial incapa- 
city which have of late proceeded 
from the front benches of the Left. 

For the last hundred years at 
least, there has not been a single 
Whig Ministry which has excelled 
in finance. Indeed, we shall more 
nearly express the truth if we say 
that, in this respect, every Whig 


Ministry has proved a failure. The 
present Administration appears to 
be emulous of the bad fame of its 


predecessors. Mr. Gladstone, by far 
the most brilliant Chancellor of the 
Exchequer which the Liberal party 
has produced or acquired, has 
proved himself also the most reck- 
less and unsafe, the most purpose- 
less and inconsistent. e does 
not know his own mind for twelve 
consecutivé months. Every session 


exhibits him in some new contra- 
diction of his former self. There 
is no real continuity of existence 
in him. He changes ceaselessly, 
not by any law of sequence or de- 
velopment, but abruptly like the 
chameleon, whose changes of colour 
are produced by causes entirely 
extrinsic and accidental. Some phi- 
losophers have been puzzled to say 
how it is a man, cn awaking from 
sleep, knows himself to be the 
same as before. We should think 
the Gladstone of each new session 
must experience a greater difficulty 
of the same kind; and some future 
Whately or Cornewall Lewis will 
probably come to the conclusion 
that there was not one but half-a- 
dozen Gladstones—or rather that 
Gladstone was simply a soubriquet 
given to brilliant and reckless 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, of 
whom there happened to be several 
in the ten years subsequent to 1852. 
There is no determinate bias in his 
character. He has lively senti- 
ments, but no deep-rooted convic- 
tions. Impressible, but without 
intellectual instincts, he  feceives 
his opinions from others, and 
readily parts with them under the 
influence of the hour. His mind 
has no stable premises: and his 
facile logic, resting now on one pre- 
mise, now on another, according to 
the exigency of the moment, proves 
to himself, and his matchless rhe- 
toric generally proves to the House 
of Commons, that each opinion in 
turn is best. The same Mr, Glad- 
stone who, in 1853, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, eloquently de- 
nounced the income-tax as “un- 
just, unequal, and inquisitorial,” 
and ordained that its odious exist- 
ence should by a lingering death 
come to an end in 1860 —and who 
in 1857 inveighed against the con- 
tinuance of the tax at 9d. as a flag- 
rant breach of “ political morality,” 
seeing that a compact had been en- 
tered into for its gradual abolition 
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— in 1860, the very year which he 
bad appointed for its extinctior, 
himself raised it to 10d., and now 
maintains that it is hopeless, for 
the present generation at least, to 
witness its abolition. In exactly the 
same fashion he bas turned his back 
upon himself with respect to the 
taxes on tea and sugar, which also 
were to have expired in 1860, but 
which have been kept at the war- 
rate in order that the duty_might be 
taken off French wines and paper. 
The Peelite who, in former times, 
scoffd at ‘‘reciprocity,” when ad- 
vocated by the Conservatives, and 
called for Free Trade pure and 
simple, two years ago concocted an 
extravagant French treaty based on 
the very principles which he had 
condemned. Still more startling is 
it to reflect that the very Chancellor 
of Exchequer who, in 1854, main- 
tained that even in times of war the 
yearly revenue ought to be made 
equal to the expenditure, should 
now (in his speech of 8th May), de- 
clare that it is hopeless to maintaio 
a surplus in these times of peace. 

Utterly regardless of his former 
acts, Mr. Gladstone cannot be ex- 
_— to have more respect for 
is words, 


Words, indeed are his 
principal stock in trade. He shuf- 
fles his words as a player shuffles 
the cards, and certainly he produces 
very startling effects. No one ever 
surpassed him in the skill with which 
he approaches a delicate subject and 
manages the weak points of his 
case; but then it must be added, 
no British statesman ever before 
condescended to have recourse to 
so contemptible a juagglery with 
words—a jugglery which indeed, 
aided by his eminently persua- 
sive delivery, often serves the pur- 
pose of the hour, but which every 
session is becoming more transpa- 
rent and ineffective. Two years 
ago, when he wanted to frighten 
the House into augmenting the in- 
come-tax, he maintained that there 
was a deficit of twelve millions 
sterling; last year, when the balance 
was worse by 24 milliooa, and when 
he dreaded censure for his miscalcu- 
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lations, he boldly maintained that 
there was a surplus! This year, 
when overtaken by the consequences 
of his blunders—when he can no 
longer deny the heavy deficit in the 
finances of the State— he seeks to 
comfort the House and propitiate 
the Radicals by announciog that 
“the epoch of retrenchment has 
commenced.” Well, ag Mr. Disraeli 
remarked, that would be a most en- 
couraging circumstance, if it really 
had a place in the world of fact ; 
unfortunately it is only another of 
Mr. Gladstone’s juggles. The mighty 
retrenchment thus magniloquently 
announced amounts, even by his 
estimates, to only one-hundredth 
part of the revenue; and his esti- 
mates, moreover, are quite as likely 
this year, as in previous years, to 
fall one or two millions short. It 
is hard to find any basis of fact for 
the claim which Mr. Gladstone 
makes upon public respect as a 
high - principled pattern of political 
morality. In the use of words he 
is a rhetorical disciple of Talleyrand 
—in his acts he is perpetually deny- 
ing himself ; and both by words 
and by acts he leads the country 
into the commission of the greatest 
financial follies, as the country now 
begins to understand. Lord Derby 
last year said he wondered how the 
House of Commons could be so 
carried away by a charlatan. We 
believe the House of Commons is 
beginning to take the same view of 
the case; and unquestionably, the 
crushing exposures of Mr. Gladstone’s 
financial bubbles, which have re- 
cently been made by Mr. Disraeli 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, have 
produced a great effect, both upon 
Parliament and the country, and 
one which will only be deepened by 
the further course of events. 

The very opening of the finan- 
cial year gave omen of the coming 
downfall of Mr. Gladstone’s pres- 
tige as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The very tone, and much more the 
facte, of his Budget speech revealed 
his dilemma. His consummate 
knowledge of the arts of rhetoric 
teaches him never to appear as if 
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standing on his defence, yet this 
session, despite all his efforts to the 
contrary, he was ever on the brink 
of falling down into the air and 
language of apology. The grand 
eloquence of his Budget speech of 
1860 was gone; even the cool 
effrontery and oily persuasiveness 
of his last year’s oration were no 
longer at his command. Every one 
who heard him felt that as a finan- 
ciet he was a beaten man. Facts 
had grown too strong even for his 
eloquence and audacity, ‘The errors 
of the past, now matured into the 
difficulties of the present, began to 
overpower him; avd he had ample 
excuse for his failing confidence. 
Every member of the House re- 
membered that he had inherited a 


surplus from his predecessor in 
office. Every one knew that that 
surplus had, under his manage- 


ment for the last two years, been 
replaced by a deficit. Mr. Glad- 
stone, indeed, pow asserts that 
these two years were ‘‘ exceptional 
years.” Exceptional, in his sense 
of the word, they were not. A 
petty war in China, and a diplo- 
matic dispute with the Cabinet of 
‘Washington, are certainly not 
events of ‘such magnitude as to be 
held exceptional in our history. In 
the last quarter of a century, as Mr. 
Disraeli reminded the House — be- 
sides the truly exceptional event of 
the Russian war — there have been 
three Chinese wars, two Caffre wars, 
a Persian war, and two New Zea- 


land wars; not to speak of the great. 


wars in India—with the Affghans, 
Gwalior, Scinde, the Sikhs, and the 
Sepoys. There was also the seri- 
ous quarrel with France about Ta- 
hiti, which brought the two coun- 
tries to the verge of war; there 
were boundary disputes with the 
United States, a rebellion in Cana- 
da, a Syrian invasion, which cost 
something, and an Irish famine, 
which cost a great deal. And be- 
sides all that, there were the Con- 
tinental Revolutions of 1848-49, 
which seriously affected our com- 
merce, and the Napoleonic war in 
Italy, which first made us see the 
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necessity of attending better to our 
national defences. Reckon up these 
events, and it will be found that, 
if such events be “exceptional,” 
there is hardly a year in our annals 
which may not be called *excep- 
tional. Such events, indeed, are 
among the possibilities of every 
year; and hence it has always 
been the custom for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to frame his esti- 
mates so as to secure a consider- 
able surplus. Even if we abandon 
—-as we seem to have abandoned — 
all hope of reducing the amount of 
the National Debt, every prudent 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
provide for two things: first, the 
possibility of error in his own cal- 
culations; and, secondly, the occur- 
rence of events which may unex- 
pectedly arise to disturb those 
calculations. Mr, Gladstone’s prin- 
ciple of finance appears to be to 
disregard these considerations of 
ordinary prudence, and we see the 
consequence. His estimates prove 
deceptive, and be has left no mar- 
gin to cover his mistakes; events, 
of which he is warned beforehand, 
occur, and he has to come to the 
House again and again with sup- 
plemental Budgets. And, despite 
of these supplemental Budgets, and 
his infinite ingenuity in forestalling 
payments, his errors prove so tre- 
mendous, that every year we are 
landed in a fresh deficit. 

We have to thank Mr. Disraeli for 
calling the attention of the country 
to the disastrous condition into 
which the finances have fallen dar- 
ing the last two years. The service 
which he has thereby rendered to the 
House and to the country is great 
and timeous. Finance is a dry 
subject, budgets (at least Mr. Glad- 
stone’s) are complicated affairs: and 
we do not think we exaggerate when 
we say that previous to Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s speech on 7th -April there 
were very few men even it? the 
House of Commons who under- 
stood the actual condition of af: 
fairs. That speech was a most 
masterly one, and the effect pro- 
duced upon the House was worthy 
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of Mr. Disraeli’s best efforts. It was 
also quite unexpected, and fell upon 
Mr. Gladstone like a thunderbolt. 
In vain did the astonished Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer sit still, 
when his antagonist concluded his 
speech, and allowed Mr. Bass to dis- 
course upon beer in order that he 
himself might gather his ready wits 
for a reply. The facts were dead 
against him: to grapple with the 
merits of the case would have been 
to court and confess defeat: but we 
were not prepared for so great a 
failure as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer made in his reply. There 
was great irritation, pettiness, and 
personality in it— but of answer 
not a shred. Mr. Gladstone was 
upset; and in his perplexity he 
had recourse not only to_recrim- 
ination bat impertinence-- nor had 
he, on this occasion, even the force 
of eloquence by which impertin- 
ence is raised into invective. 

That speech of Mr. -Disraeli’s made 
an end of Mr. Gladstone’s reputation 
as a financier in the House. Sin- 
gularly enough, it seems to have 
induced Mr. Gladstone to have re- 
course to Mr. Bright’s plan of try- 
ing, when beaten in the House, to 
get up an agitation out-of-doors. 

e cannot otherwise explain the 
Chancellor of Exchequer’s extra- 
ordinary ebullition at Manchester, 
when, still smarting from the expo- 
sure of his tremendous blunders, he 
whiningly complained that the fault 
reallyswas not his—that he was but 
a poor weak vessel —and that all the 
deficits which he had been creating 
ought to be Jaid at the door of Par- 
liament and the country—not at 
the Government's, and least of all 
at his. It was a sign of the times. 
Boastful Gladstone could no longer 
boast. No man so inclined as he 
to vaunt, ‘“‘Alone I did it!” So 
long as matters went smoothly, in 
what boastful language he has al- 
ways’ alluded to every measure of 
finance to which he has stood god- 
father! We say “godfather ” — for 
of actual parentage he has been 
guiltless, unless it were the luckless 
Act for converting a portion of the 
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debt in 1853, which only landed 
the country in additional expense. 

One good thing we have to say 
for the speech at Manchester — it 
produced the best debate of the 
session in the House of Commons. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, wh6, both 
in last cession and in this, has 
taken a place in financial debates 
second only to Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Disraeli, in his clear, neat, and 
business-like way, called “the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to account 
for his extraordinary delinquencies 
at Manchester — for the statements, 
alike false in fact and unconstita- 
tional in principle, by which he 
had endeavoured to throw upon 
others the blame that was wholly 
due to himself and the Govern- 
ment to which he belonged. Mr. 
Gladstone having been duly warned 
beforehand, was ready this time, but 
the sole substance of his reply was 
that he had never said anything of 
the kind! It was a sheer delu- 
sion, he said, on the part of Sir 
Stafford Northcote; the newspa- 
pers (which were unanimous in 
the report which they gave of his 
speech) were all wrong; and he 


entered upon an elaborate descrip-. 


tion of what he held to be the 
position and duties of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to show how 
much every one had been mistaken 
as to the language and opinions 
imputed to him. A more remark- 
able self-contradiction, even on the 
part of Mr. Gladstone, never was 
witnessed. He might quite as well 
have denied his own _ existence. 
And the occasional laughter with 
which his contradictions were re- 
ceived, showed that a good many 
members of the House were of 
that opinion. But what can be 
done when the accused distinctly 
denies that -he ever spoke the 
words imputed to him, and makes 
an entirely opposite profession of 
faith? What more could be said 
than Mr. Disraeli said—‘I have 
heard the right hon. gentleman 
over and over sgain, according to 
my feeble powers of conception, 
put forth similar opinions, which, 
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in my view, are highly to be depre- 
cated; and I have taken oppor- 
tunities in this House of stating my 
opinions concerning them. I am 
glad to hear now from the right 
hon. gentleman an _ authoritative 
statement that we in this House, 
and the people in this country, have, 
for a long time, been labouring 
under an entire misconception of 
his declaration at Manchester, — 
that the right hon. gentleman shares 
entirely the responsibility of the 
Government, and that the principle 
of limited liability, which I thought 
so dangerous and inconsistent with 
the spirit of the constitution, is not 
held by him.” 

Thus was demolished another of 
Mr. Gtadstone’s pieces of finesse, 
and thus was inaugurated another 
of his self-contradictions. With 
an eye to further gyrations of this 
political weathercock, it is worth 
while to place on record his for- 
mal recantation ; — “If language of 
miue,” said Mr. Gladstone, ‘cau be 
shown to have been used which 
can have the effect of separating me 
from my colleagues as respects re- 
sponsibility for expenditure pro- 
posed by the Government, I not 
only disavow the language, but con- 
fess the fault. J accept the respon- 
sibility —I share it in the full.” 

This admission, so shrewdly ex- 
torted from the Protean Chancellor 
of the Exchequer by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, clears away the last web 
of gossamer behind which Mr. Glad- 
stone sought to screen himself from 
the weighty charges brought against 
him of mismanaging the national 
finances. Now, therefore, let us 
see exactly the position into which 
he has brought the British Trea- 
sury. He began with a surplus. 
Although the first six months of 
1859—whbich witnessed the outbreak 
of war on the Continent, the “ re- 
construction of the British fleet,” 
and other measures of national de- 
fence— were at least as “ excep- 
tional” a period as any that has 
followed, the Conservative Govern- 
ment left the finances in so good a 
position that at the end of the year 
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the revenue exceeded the expendi- 
ture. What followed? First, as to 
Mr. Gladstone’s estimates. In the 
fioancial year 1860-61 his estimates 
proved so erroneous that the ex- 
penditure exceeded his calculations 
by £2,642,000; in 1861-62 he erred 
again on the wrong side by £963,000, 
More fallacious estimates than these 
were never submitted to the Honse 
of Commons. But leaving his esti- 
mates, let us take the actual bal- 
ance-sheet of the two entire finan- 
cial years during which he has been 
in office. Here we find matters 
still worse. In 1869-61 there was 
a deficit of £2558,000; in 1861-62, 
as Mr. Gladstone has admitted, there 
was another deficit of £1,164,000, 
and a further excess of expenditure 
has since been ascertained to the 
amount of £278,000. Looking at 
these facts, we may well be lost in 
wonder at the overbearing effrontery 
of the Minister who, a year ago, 
could assert in his Budget speech 
that he was in possession of a sur- 
plas when there was in fact a de- 
ficit of upwards of two and a half 
millions sterling; or, again, that all 
through last session he should have 
haughtily insisted that there was 
sure to be a surplus at the end of 
the year, when, as he was frequently 
warned from the Opposition ben- 
ches, the natural result was a de- 
ficit of nearly a million and a half. 
His errors have been inexcusable 
beyond parallel. When he brought 
forward his Budget in 1860, all 
discerning men saw that we should 
immediately have another Chinese 
war on our hands. At that very 
time, too, the Government was 


in possession of the report of 
the Committee on Fortifications, 
counselling an expenditure of 


twelve millions — which report the 
Government meant to act upon. 
But what cared Mr. Gladstone for 
these things? He was bent upon 
having a showy Budget, which 
would sacrifice a large amount of 
revenue: he wished to have a 
French treaty “ut any price,” und 
also the abolition of the paper-duty ; 
and, fur the sake of these objects, 
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he deceived the House of Com- 
mons, by framing estimates for the 
year which he or any man in his 
position should have known to be 
delusive, but which he relied upon 
rectifying (as to a great extent he 
did) by means of successive “sup- 
plemental” Budgets brought for- 
ward at the close of the session, 
when half the members had left 
town. Last year, happily on a 
smaller scale, he did just the same. 
Eager to make out a good case, in 
order to carry his pet project of 
abolishing the paper-duties, Mr. 
Gladstone estimated that he would 
receive three-quarters of a million 
of the China indemnity money — 
although Mr. Fitzgerald showed, by 
singularly acute arguments and au- 
thentic information, that the re- 
ceipts would not exceed oné-half of 
that amount. Mr. Gladstone had 
neither arguments nor facts te re- 
but his critic —as Mr. Disraeli says, 
“he absolutely carried that esti- 
mate of £750,000 on his personal 
guarantee :” but the event has 
shown that Mr. Fitzgerald was 
right and that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had erred in his 
estimate of this simple matter to 
the extent of nearly £400,000. In 
a similar spirit of arrogance, and 
latterly even of ridicule, did he 
treat the representations, urged with 
such frequency by Mr. Bentinck, 
that in. the then state of affairs in 
America, it was more than probable 
that some critical circumstance 
might arise which would necessi- 
tate an augmentation of our naval 
and military expenditure. Again 
the Chaneellor of the Exchequer 
was wrong and his critic right, as 
the bill of charges -for the Trent 
affair amply proves. 

These facts, the accuracy of which 
is admitted by Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, demonstrate that in the two 
years during which he has had the 
exclusive direction of the finances, 
his mismanagement has accumu- 
lated a deficit of four millions 
sterling. How has this deficit 
been temporarily supplied? The 
greater part has been obtained by 
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enormously reducing the balances 
in the Exchequer. In March 
1860 these balances, necessary to 
enable the Government to pa 
its way, amounted to £7,972,000; 
in March 1862 they were only 
£5,288,006. In this way, Mr. Glad- 
stone has been able to supply 
his great deficit to the extent of 
£2,684,000 ; and the remainder of 
the deficit has been supplied by 
appropriating repayment of loans 
which were raised by the country 
(for example the Irish loan), to the 
extent of £881,000, and by creating 
new debt to the extent of £461,000; 
—in all £4,026,000. Nor is this 
all. The eloquent financier has at 
the same time anticipated the re- 
venue of the country to the extent 
of £3,200,000 — namely, £2,000,000 
anticipated upon the income - tax, 
and upwards of £1,200,000 upon 
the malt-credit. But* for this vio- 
lation of ‘political morality,” the 
deficit on the two years would have 
been nearly seven and a half mil- 
lions sterling! This enormous de- 
ficit, too, has been accumulated 
during a period when the national 
Exchequer has enjoyed windfalls 
such as very rarely indeed come to 
the aid of a Minister of Finance. 
The falling in of the terminable 
anpuities hag reduced the charges 
on the National Debt to the extent 
of £2,000,000; and there has also 
been the unexpected repayment of 
a portion of the Spanish loan. 
There have been not a few incom- 
petent financiers of the Liberal 
party, and foremost amongst these 
Sir F. Baring and Sir Charles Wood ; 
but it was reserved for Mr. Glad- 
stone, to show what still greater 
blanders could be committed by a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
was not merely incompetent but 
reckless — and who, unfortunately, 
was gifted with such a. power of 
persuasive eloquence, that he was 
able to lead the House into the 
adoption of measures whieh would 
have been scouted at once if brought 
forward by any Minister of greater 
candour and duller parts. 

The first duty of a Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer is to make ends 
meet. He is the man to whom the 
country Jooks for the balancing of 
the anvual accounts of the State. 
His great business is, to provide 
revenue sufficient to meet the ex- 
penditure of the year. It is in vain 
for Mr. Gladstone to excuse himself 
by saying that, in course of time, the 
effects of the French treaty, and of 
the abolition of the paper-daties, 
will entail no loss upon the revenue 
of the country. That may be true 
enough—and the same might be 
said of other remissions of taxation. 
But it was plainly his duty, until 
that happy time should arrive, to 
compensate the annual loss by other 
means. It behoved him first to ob- 
tain the assent of Parliment to an 
augmentation of other taxes, in 
order to compensate the loss upon 
those which he desired to reduce or 
abolish,—an assent which, in the 
present state of the expenditure, was 
not likely to have been given; or 
else he should have been in posses- 
sion ofa surplus of such magnitude 
as would enable him to cover the 
temporary loss which he proposed to 
incur, That was the principle upon 
which Sir Robert Peel proceeded ; 
and the present Sir Robert Peel 
said rightly last session, when op- 
posing the abolition of the . paper- 
duties, that he did s0, because he 
felt assured that his fatber, if he 
had been alive, would have taken 
the same course. 

The condition of the national finan- 
ces appears to us, and must appear to 
every one who looks into the matter, 
in a very deplorable state. There 
is no margin to cover any farther 
falling-off of the revenue, and yet snch 
a falling - off seems inevitable. We 
have almost exhausted the extraordin- 
ary taxation upon which we rely 
in times of war and danger, and 
yet the epoch of trouble is, most 
obviously, not yet over. Mr. Glad- 
stone has appropriated every wind- 
fall, and has also trenched deeply on 
the resources of fature years. We are 
already living from band to mouth. 
We cannot again get £2,684,000 by 
reducing our balances in the Exche- 
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quer, for those balances are now at a 
point too low for the credit of the 
State and the requirements of the Ex- 
chequer. Nor can we again get £2,- 
000,000 by anticipating the payments 
of the income-tax; nor a million and 
a quarter by anticipating the malt- 
credit. All these shifts are at an end. 
Nor, except by a merciless raising of 
the income-tax, is it easy to see how 
any more money is to be obtained. 
The principal item ‘of the Excise, the 
revenue from spirits, has experienced 
a falling-off during the last year to the 
extent of a million sterling,—plainly 
demonstrating that we have carried 
taxation upon that article to the high- 
est point. While totally abandoning 
some taxes, which were little com- 
plained of, and which certainly were 
not felt by the body of the people, we 
have strained others, which press upon 
the whole community, to a point ex- 
ceptionally high :-— 

“A few years ago,” said Sir Stafford 
Northcote, “we were told that the 
taxes on which we could fall back in 
eases of emergency were the income-tax, 
the malt-tax, the spirit-tax, and the 
taxes on tea and sugar. It is evident 
that neither the malt-tax nor the spirit- 
tax is available forus now. We have 
pushed the spirit-duties as far as they 
can go. The House has been told that 
the falling-off in the consumption of 
duty-paying spirits is not the result of 
illicit distillation; but they must re- 
member that the spirit-duties both in 
Scotland and Ireland are now four times 
as much as they were some years ago; 
and they know that when the Chancellors 
of the Exchequer tried to increase those 
duties in former times they were beaten 
by the smuggler. Well, then, as to the 

t-tax, we cannot carry that much 
further. The tea and sugar duties we 
are at present maintaining at a war-level. 
I do not mean to say that in a great 
emergency we might not raise them still 
higher; but it is very doubtful whether 
we should get more by doing so. There 
in, then, the income-tax ; but that, too 
is yery much at a war-level. Sir Robert 
Peel put on a 7d. income-tax, and if it 
stood at that figure, we might consider 
that we were paying a peace income-tax ; 
but while we pay 9d. or 10d. in the 
pound, we must, I think, feel that we 
ate paying a war-income tax.” 
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In no condition of its external 
fortanes can a country afford to 
regard with indifference a financial 
position like this. Least of all can 
this country afford to do so in the 
present times. We do not think 
that England can escape from her 
armaments quite so easily as Mr. 
Disraeli in his speech on 8th May 
represented. We prefer to take 
the account of the position which 
he gave us a month before. On 
the 7th April the right hon. gentle- 
man said—‘‘If we look abroad — 
if we look either to the American 
or to the European continent, no 
one, however disinclined to indulge 
in a gloomy view of the future, can 
for a moment assert that the pro- 
spect is of an encouraging character. 
Upon the state of America it is un- 
necessary for me to make a single 
observation. It occupies all minds, 
and has already been amply touched 
upon. But with respect to the Ew 
ropean continent, although for the 
moment there is perfect quietude, 
no one can shut his eyes to the fact, 
that of all the difficulties which occa- 
sioned a recent war, not one has re- 
ceived a solution.” We believe that 
is the true account of our position. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, on the same 
occasion, spoke to the same effect. 
‘Tt is idle,” said he, “to attribute 
our present exceptional position to 
such causes as the China war, or 
the possibility of a difficulty with 
America. A year or two ago it was 
France with which we were enter- 
ing upon a race of armaments ; now 
it is America also. There seems @ 
probability that the United States, 
which used to be a great pacific 
power, are on the eve of becoming a 
great military power,and that upon 
an element where it will be neces- 
sary to take the most costly mea- 
sures to preserve our ascendancy. 
I ask the House to consider what 
probability there is of this excep- 
tional state of things coming to an 
end for some time?” In _ the 
more recent debate of 8th May Lord 
Palmerston spoke of our foreign 
affairs in the same spirit, — declar- 
jog we believe rightly, that it is im- 
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possible for England to reduce her 
armaments in the face of obvious 
troubles abroad, and when France 
shows her ambition by keeping a- 
head of us in those iron war -ships 
which are to constitute the fleets of 
the future. Since Mr. Gladstone now, 
says he, “accepts the responsibility 
for expenditure proposed by the Go- 
vernment, and shares it to the full,” 
it remains for him to defend him- 
self, if he can, against the charges of 
not only impoverishing the treasury, 
and squandering revenue, buat of 
doing so at a time when the na- 
tional revenues are certain to expe- 
rience a prolonged straip. 

If we look at home, we find the 
prospect more seriously and un- 
equivocally worse. There may be 
a difference of opinion as to the 
aspect of foreign affairs. Some may 
think that we could reduce oar 
armaments if we were to cultivate 
a still closer alliance with France, 
and abnegate our own views and 
interests wherever a difference of 
policy arose with our Imperial ally. 
Others, like Messrs. Cobden and 
Bright, may go further, and believe 
it possible to dispense with all 
armaments, and establish a_ mil- 
lennium of peace. The latter ‘opin- 
ion is absurd; the former is un- 
tenable. England, in our opinion, 
is not one whit overarmed — we 
would almost say that we cannot 
be too well armed, considering 
the state of affairs abroad. But 
we repeat, whatever diversity of 
opinion may be held upon this 
point, there can be none whatever 
as to the gloomy aspect of affairs 
at home. ‘The sanguine estimates 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
are sheer delusion. His nominal 
surplus is an utter fiction. He might 
as well promise the millennium 
for next March as a surplus. He 
has based his calculations upon a 
state of affuirs which bas no rela- 
tion to this year of suffering, A 
blight has fallen upon Lancashire. 
The factories are stopping by hun- 
dreds, the people are starving by 
tens of thousands. In Preston, for 
example, of the 25,000 people em- 
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ployed in the mills, only a fourth 
are on full time, and of the re- 
mainder 10,000 are entirely out of 
work. Blackburn, Wigan, Stock- 
port, and other places, suffer in a 
manner not less severe. The manu- 
facturing zone of England, where 
nearly one-third of the annual pro- 
fits of the country are made, is 
smitten to the heart; and no one 
can tell how long the calamity may 
last, or to what dread extremities the 
distress may yet proceed. As a 
national calamity, this cotton - dearth 
—so singular as a social phenome- 
non, and so dreadful in its effects — 
is worthy of amplest notice; but 
here we can ouly regard it in its 
relation to the revenue. The mis- 
ery and starvation of so vast a 
portion of our working-classes — the 
loss of all profits on the part of 
their employers—and the heavy 
voluntary contributions on the part 
of the general public to alleviate 


the distress — will affect most seri-- 


ously two of the principal branches 
of the revenue. It will affect the 
excise, and it will equally affect 
the income-tax. Spirits and malt, 
tea, sugar, and tobacco— these are 
the articles which yield almost the 
entire amount of the Excise re- 
venue; and* every one of these 
articles will not fail, in this year of 
suffering, to show a greatly dimin- 
ished consumption. The income- 
tax will fare no better. From bun- 
dreds or even thousands of mills, 
instead of the usual well-filled sche- 
dules, there will be a return of ‘no 
profits ;” and not only the numer- 
ous and wealthy class of manufac- 
turers will “thus suffer, but all the 
business classes in connection with 
them will suffer in a hardly less 
degree. 

How, then, is Mr. Gladstone to 
escape from. making another deficit 
still—a third one? And how is he 
to meet it? As usual, he seeks to 
postpone the evil day. He will 
carry on smoothly and with san- 
guine words as long as he has a 
pound left in the Exchequer. But 
surely this time at least, when fairly 
driven to the wall, he will not have 
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the assurance to plead that he could 
not have foreseen the severity of 
this Lancashire distress. Any man 
of ordinary prescience, in April 
1860, could have foreseen the im- 

inence of a China war — must have 

own, indeed, that hostilities were 
at that very time commencing: but 
Mr. Gladstone, to serve his purpose, 
refused to believe in its approach, 
In the same year he had in his pos- 
session the report of the Committee 
on Fortifications, and knew that a 
large sum would have to be voted 
for that branch of the national de- 
fences before the session closed; 
yet be kept from the House all 
knowledge of this until he had 
obtained its assent to his most de- 
lusive Budget. Is the same sharp 
practice, the same delusive game, 
to be enacted this year? When Mr. 
Gladstone brought forward his Bud- 
get, the cotton-dearth was already 
upon us—the country was already 
within the grasp of this great na- 
tional calamity. The allowance 
which he has made for its effects 
on the revenue is almost nominal. 
Yet it is manifest that the dis- 
tress is increasing, and must in- 
crease to still more formidable pro- 
portions. The price of cotton in- 
deed, which had risen to twice its 
ordinary rate, has experienced a 
slight decline in consequence of the 
capture of New Orleans, and of the 
report that a considerable stagk of 
cotton has fallen into the hands of 
the Federals. Bat we may rely 
upon it that the Federals will at- 
tend to their own wants first. The 
factories at Lowell have almost been 
as badly off as our own; and even 
if all the cotton captured be ex- 
posed to sale in the open market, 
the manufacturers of the Northern 
States, protected as they are by a 
most stringent tariff, can afford to 
purchase it?at a higher price than 
our manufacturers can offer. This 
has already been demonstrated by 
the fact that American buyers have 
been carrying off a considerable 


portion of the limited stock . which 
remains on hand io this country, 
although they have to pay the extra , 
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freightage back to New York. And 
even if the Louisianian planters 
were to prefer dollars to patriotism 
—which they are little likely to do 
—and were to bring a goodly supply 
of cotton to the market of New Or- 
leans, we must remember that a con- 
siderable time would have to elapse 
before such supplies could reach 
this country. At the best, therefore, 
the widespread distress in our manu- 
facturing districts must go on in- 
creasing until autumn; and how 
much longer it may endure, it is as 
yet impossible to say. 

Mr. Giadstone is not likely to be 
in office for another year, but it 
would be a good lesson for him if 
he were. He would then have to 
face the consequences of his own 
acts, and encounter a House tardily 
but thoroughly awakened to the 
disastrous nature of his financial 
policy. The time for trifling is 
past. Eloquence and deception 
have had their hour—a woeful one 
it has been for the State; and 
when the Budget is laid on the 
table next spring, we feel confident 
that there will be an expression of 
feeling on the part of the House 
sach as has not been witnessed in 
matters of finance for many years. 
Only twice during the last nine 

rs has there been a surplus — in 
1858-9, when Mr. Disraeli was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and in 
1859-60, the year when he quitted 
Office. Despite the lapse of the 
terminable annuities, the National 
Debt is now greater by £30,000,000 
than it was in 1853.. We cannot go 
on in this way. It is certainly a 
remarkable sign of the times— of 
the increased difficulties of our 
financial position—that the same 
man who, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in 1854, advocated the ex- 
traordinary principle that even in 
the time of a great war the whole 
expenditure should “be met and 
covered by the revenue of the year, 
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should, when again in office, de- 
clare that it is now hopeless to ob- 
tain a surplus in these times of 
peace. In 1854 Mr. Gladstone 
spoke absurdity; in 1860-62 he 
has done worse, for he has acted 
absurdly, If a surplus be hope- 
less now, to himself more than to 
any one is the deplorable change 
due. Thanks to the impressive 
speeches of Mr. Disraeli, the House, 
awakening to a sense of the unsatis- 
factory condition of the finances, 
has rejected the vote of £700,000 
for the British Museum, as_ well 
as the costly proposal for consoli- 
dating the Law Courts, on the 
ground that at present the country 
cannot afford to make such an ex- 
penditure ; and sundry other votes, 
such .as that for the fortification of 
Alderney, have been opposed by for- 
midable minorities. It is not merely 
that the wealth-producing power of 
the country is so much diminished 
that the strictest economy is ne- 
cessary on the part of the Govern- 
ment, but Parliament has now be- 
come aware of the reckless expe- 
dients by which Mr. Gladstone has 
sought to sustain his financial mis- 
management. It now knows that, 
in order to cover his annual deficits, 
he has diminished the Exchequer 
balances to the extent of two mil- 
lions and a half, and has at the same 
time encroached to the extent of 
ttree millions upon the fature re- 
venues of the State by forestalling 
taxation. When such is the case, it 
is easy to see that the financial de- 
bates of the session, which have 
already proved so damaging to 
the Ministry, are not yet at a 
close; and before August brings 
temporary relief to the reeling 
Ministry, its financial policy will 
have been as thoroughly exposed 
and discredited in the eyes of 
the country as was that of Lord 
Melbourne’s tottering Cabinet in 
1841, 
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WHO PLANNED THE MONITOR? 
A LETTER FROM AMERICA, 


[We thiok it only common justice to Captain Coles, and to ourselves, to 
insert the following Letter, received by him from Baltimore. The writer, 
it will be seen, gives authority to use his name; but, for reasons which 
will naturally occur to avy one, we refrain from doing so at present. — 
Ep. B. M.] 


Battimore, Unirep States or AMERICA, 
April 24, 1862. 
To Cowrer P. Cores, Captain R.N. 


Sir, 
, In your letter of the 31st inst., published in the London ‘ Timea,’ 
and reproduced here in the ‘ New York Herald’ of yesterday, there occurs 
the following paragraph :— 


“TI have persevered and succeeded so far; but, alas! for what? To have 
the deep mortification of finding that America, instead of England, should have 
the palm of floating this Monitor, which ig to dictate the reconstruction of navies 
to the world.” 


Now, sir, I think I can throw some light on this subject, and show to your- 
self und the world conclusively, and without the shadow of a doubt, that the 
‘‘ mortification ” should be on the part of the American people for allowing 
themselves to be so egregiously hoaxed in this matter of Captain Erricason’s 
“ so-called invention ” of the Monitor. 

That your invention of iron-clad raft, with revolving cupola @ la 
Monitor, and also of a sea-going war vessel embodying alike defensive 
and offensive principles, together with your plans for cutting down 
wooden vessels of war of the largest class, and rendering them impreg- 
nable by armour-casing, in @ manner since successfully adopted in the 
Merrimac, was known to hundreds, nay thousands of Americans — inclad- 
ing editors, mechanics, navy and army officers, and indeed to all who, either 
by profession or iaclination, are attracted by the higher class of literary publi- 
cations—I uvhesitatingly assert, and am prepared to prove. 

Aud thow to the proofs. If you will turn to ‘ Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine’ for the year 1860, vol. ii, numbers for November and Decem- 
ber, pages 616 to 649 inclusive, being in all 35 pages, you will find two 
articles entitled ‘Iron-Olad Ships of War.’ In the first of these articles, 
number for November, is given the history of iron- plated vessels, and the 


progress made in regard to them in ‘the French and British navies, with - 


a passing tribute to the experiments of Mr. Stevens, the American pro- 
jector, in 1845; together with a very favourable report by a board of 
naval officers, appointed “ pursuant to an order from Rear Admiral Sir 
K. Lyons,” to inspect the model of a gun-raft invented by you. This re- 
port is dated Kussatch, in the Black Sea, on board your then sbip, the Strom- 
boli : the date is 13th November 1855. 

‘Fhe second article, however, in the December number, is the one more . 
immediately bearing on the present question. It is, in fact, a pamphlet of 
seventeen pages, almost exclusively.devoted to a description and criticism 
of your plans for iron-clad shield-protected ships of war, and contains, at 
page 644, three diagrams of your invention, with a broadside view of a 
14-zun shield frigate, modelled after your system. These drawings are 
beautifully executed, and so clearly described in the contents, that the 
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merest tyro in mechanics cannot fail to understand and appreciate their value. 
The treatise is entirely exhaustive ; the plans and measurements so complete, 
that any clever marine architect, with this number of ‘ Blackwood’ on his 
desk, could go to work and make out his working plans and specifications at 
short notice. 

Now, it may be said that all this is very true ; but why suppose that Cap- 
tain Erricsson had ever seen or heard of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine?’ Well, 
it is possible he never did; but after what I have to say on this point, I think 
it may be put down as highly improbable. 

‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ is republished by Messrs. Leonard, Scott, & 
Co. of New-York, in this country, as regularly as it appears in Edinborgh, 
and, as I am informed, has a more extensive circulation here than in Great 
Britain. I have been a subscriber to it for seven years past, and never missed 
receiving my number regularly each montb. Upon its appearance each 
montb, it is extensively advertised in the various papers with the several arti- 
cles it contains appended seriatim. Livery editor of note in the country has a 
copy sent him, and in his book-notices, in nine cases out of ten, a list of the 
articles contained is given, with short criticisms attached ; and it is to be 
found on the counters of the principal booksellers in every prominent city of 
the Union. , 

Under these circumstances, I think it will be a hard matter for Captaid 
Erricsson to prove that he never heard of ‘ Blackwood,’ and do away with 
the awkward coincidence that the plans and drawings of your vessels were 
well known here a fall year before he commenced to build the Monitor, and 
fifteen months previous to her fight with the Merrimac. 

From the New York papers I perceive that Captain Erricsson claims to 
have put his plans before the French Emperor as early as the fall of 1855. 
Very likely it was on the 13th November of that year, the very day upon 
which the Naval Commission visited your ship in the Black Sea. Truly 
a most astonishing coincidence! If so, it seems astonishing to me that, 
throughout all the excitement which has been raging in France and Eng- 
Jand ever since in regard to iron- plated vessels of war, and which has 
been duly noted and commented upon by the press of this country, he 
ehould have observed such an extraordinary reticence on this important 
subject. 

‘And that amongst the thousand and one projects for rapidly increasing the 
efficiency of the American navy which the events of the past eighteen months 
have called forth, not a word should appear from Captain Erricsson in regard 
to his invulnerable Monitor. Why was this? For the past ten years his 
name has been prominently before the people of this country in connection 
with marine inventions. He came here avowedly to develop his plans in 
regard to marine architecture, which, it is alleged, prejudice and jealousy pre- 
vented him from perfecting in England. 

If ever there was a time when a nation needed and prayed for a “ Moni- 
tor,” it certainly was during the siege of Fort Sumter in Charleston Har- 
bour. The garrison were from December 1860 to April 1861 beleaguered by 
formidable batteries, impassable by wooden vessels. The whole mind of 
the inventive people of the Northern States of the Union was exercised to 
find some means of throwing in supplies and reinforcements to the weak 
and starving defenders. Never before had the possession of a Monitor such 
a chance of earning the eternal gratitude of a people. But, notwithstand- 
ing all this, not a word from Captain Erricsson. Why was this? Did he 
consider himself bound not to break faith with Napoleon, who had for five 
loog years declined to adopt his ‘plans of 1855? Or was it that he con- 
sidered the time too short in which to build a Monitor? That could 
scarcely be, for the present Monitor was built and made ready for sea in 
the short space of one hundred days. Now, the threatened condition of 
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Sumter was known considerably more than one hundred days previous to its 
surrender ; and surely the man who hed all his plans perfected so long ago as 
1855, could have had little difficulty in constructing his Monitor in time to 
relieve Sumter : and if not, there was Fort Pickens, then thought to be in al- 
most as bad a strait as Sumter. Or was it that ‘Blackwood’s’ not being pub- 
lished here until about the 24th December 1860, completely put it out of the 
power of Captain Erricsson either to plan or build a Monitor? I may men- 
tion that, upon the occurrence of the fight between the Monitor and the Merri- 
mac in Hampton Roads, and when it was seriously contemplated to present 
Captain Erricsson with a testimonial, I called the attention of some of the press 
of this country to these publications in ‘ Blackwood,’ but, for reasons best 
known to themselves, they decliaed taking any notice of them. 

In conclusion, sir, allow me to say that I am in no way conversant with 
mechanical science, or connected with mechanical inventors—have not the 
pleasure of knowing either yourself or Captain Erricsson farther than by rep- 
utation; and my sole object in this is that justice may be done, and honour 
accorded, in the premises, to whom honour is due. 

I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 

A Lover or Far Ptay. 


P.S.—Herewith I send you two papers, one of which contains the Report of 
the “ House ” Committee on National Defences, and the other the Southern 
Committee’s Report on who planned the Merrimac ; these may be interesting. 
I append my name, which, of course, you are at liberty to use as you think 
proper. 
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